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PREFACE. 


IT is ten years since this edition was first drafted. 
Various interruptions, of war and peace, have prevented 
me from finishing it till now, and I am bound to acknow- 
ledge the courtesy and patience of the editor and the 
publishers. During the ten years a number of valuable 
contributions to the subject have appeared. Of these as 
well as of their predecessors I have endeavoured to take 
account; if I have not referred to them often, this has 
been due to no lack of appreciation, but simply because, 
in order to be concise and readable, I have found it 
necessary to abstain from offering any catena of opinions 
in this edition. The one justification for issuing another 
edition of IIpds “EBpatiovs seemed to me to lie in a fresh 
point of view, expounded in the notes—fresh, that is, in 
an English edition. I am more convinced than ever 
that the criticism of this writing cannot hope to make 
any positive advance except from two negative con- 
clusions. One is, that the identity of the author and of 
his readers must be left in the mist where they already 
lay at the beginning of the second century when the 
guess-work, which is honoured as “ tradition,” began. The 
other is, that the situation which called forth this remark- 
able piece of primitive Christian thought had nothing to do 
with any movement in contemporary Judaism. The writer 
of IIpos ‘EBpatovs knew no Hebrew, and his readers were 
in no sense ‘EBpato. These may sound paradoxes. I 
agree with those who think they are axioms, At any 
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rate such is the point of view from which the present 
edition has been written ; it will explain why, for example, 
in the Introduction there is so comparatively small space 
devoted to the stock questions about authorship and date. 

One special reason for the delay in issuing the book 
has been the need of working through the materials 
supplied for the criticism of the text by von Soden’s 
Schriften des Neuen Testaments (1913) and by some 
subsequent discoveries, and also the need of making a 
first-hand study of the Wisdom literature of Hellenistic 
Judaism as well as of Philo. Further, I did not feel 
justified in annotating IIpos ‘E@paiouvs without reading 
through the scattered ethical and philosophical tracts 
and treatises of the general period, like the De Mundo 
and the remains of Teles and Musonius Rufus. 

“A commentary,” as Dr. Johnson observed, “must arise 
from the fortuitous discoveries of many men in devious 
walks of literature.’ No one can leave the criticism of a 
work like IIpos ‘EBpaiovs after twelve years spent upon 
it, without feeling deeply indebted to such writers as 
Chrysostom, Calvin, Bleek, Riehm, and Riggenbach, who 
have directly handled it. But I owe much to some 
eighteenth-century writings, like L. C. Valckenaer’s Scholia 
and G. D. Kypke’s Observationes Sacrae, as well as to 
other scholars who have lit up special points of inter- 
pretation indirectly. Where the critical data had been 
already gathered in fairly complete form, I have tried 
to exercise an independent judgment; also I hope some 
fresh ground has been broken here and there in ascertain- 
ing and illustrating the text of this early Christian 
masterpiece. 

JAMES MOFFATT. 


GLASGOW, 15¢h February 1924. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


——— 


§ 1. ORIGIN AND AIM. 


(i.) 

Durinc the last quarter of the first century A.D. a little master- 
piece of religious thought began to circulate among some of the 
Christian communities. The earliest trace of it appears towards 
the end of the century, in a pastoral letter sent by the church 
of Rome to the church of Corinth. The authorship of this 
letter is traditionally assigned to a certain Clement, who 
probably composed it about the last decade of the century. 
Evidently he knew Ipdos “EBpatovs (as we may, for the sake of 
convenience, call our writing); there are several almost verbal 
reminiscences (cp. Dr. A. J. Carlyle i in Zhe New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 44f., where the evidence is sifted). This 
is beyond dispute, and proves that our writing was known at 
Rome during the last quarter of the first century. A fair speci- 
men of the indebtedness of Clement to our epistle may be seen 
in a passage like the following, where I have underlined the 
allusions : 


9-5 A. > , a , Stn , , 
36 OS WV AT AVY AC [LO TYS peyadAwovvns QUTOV, TOTOUTW peiCov 


> ‘\ > / A NI / y , 
éotly dyyéAwy, dow diadopwtepoy dvoma KexkAnpovo- 


pnkev’ yéypartat yap ovrws* 


€ aA NereS D gti , 
O TOLWV TOUS ayyéXovs QUTOV TVEVILLATO 


\ \ \ > a ‘ / 
kal Tovs AevToupyovs avTovd wupos proya. 


ea \ fal en a A 7 € 8 / & 
€7Tl O€ TH Uw avTov OUTWS ELTTEV O €OTOTHS 


* 
vids pov €t ov, 


eyo onpEpov yeyevvynka oe" 


alrnoat Tap’ €p0v, Kal dwow col Ov Tiy «\npovopiay 
gov Kal THV Kardoxeoty gov Ta Tépara THS vis. 
kal maXwv Neyet pos avrov’ 
xiii 
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Kdbov ék deEt@v prov, 


rn / lal lal 
éws dv 0 Tovs éxOpovs cov tirorddiov Tav TodaV Gov. 


lA ia) € > Vy € lal ‘\ > / a“ 
tives ovv ot €xOpoi, of pavtdrAor Kal avTiTaTTOmeEvoL TO 
OeAnpate adrod. 
To this we may add a sentence from what precedes: 
36! "Inoodv Xpicrdv rov apxvepéa 


TaY Tpocpophy juw@v, Tov mpooTarny 
kal BonOdy THs aobevelas Nuav. 


218 duvarat Tols meipagouevors Bon- 

Ojoa. . . . 3) Karavonoare Tov 
améarodoy Kal apxvepéa THs OModoylas 
nav ’Inoodv. 
The same phrase occurs twice in later doxologies, dia rod 
apxvepews Kal mpoordrov (trav Wuxdv Hudv, 61°) (judv, 641) “Incod 
Xpiorod. There is no convincing proof that Ignatius or 
Polykarp used IIpds “Efpaiovs, but the so-called Epistle of 
Barnabas contains some traces of it (eg. in 4° 55-6 and 617-19), 
Barnabas is a second-rate interpretation of the OT ceremonial 
system, partly on allegorical lines, to warn Christians against 
having anything to do with Judaism; its motto might be taken 
from 3° va pi tporpyoodpcla &s mpooyduto (v.21. émjAvtor) TO 
éxe(vwy vou. In the homily called 2 Clement our writing is 
freely employed, e.g. in 


11® dare, ddeApol pov, uy Supvxd- 
pev, GNG eNrrloavres Vromelvwper, iva 
KalTov mic Bor Komicwmeda, 
éor 6 Emayyeiddevos TAS avTipuLaOlas 
dmod.dbvar exdorw épywy avrod. 

1° dmodéwevor éxewo 6 mepixelueba 
vépos TH avToo Oedioer. 


164 mpocevxyh dé é€k Kats ouvec- 
Onoews. 


ToT OS Yap 


10% karéxwuev Ty dmoroylay Tis 
édrldos aki, wioTds yap 6 émayye.- 
Admevos. 


12) rocodrov éxovTes mepixeluevor 
jutv vépos waptipwr, dyKov amobéwevor 
mdvra. 

13)8 rpocetxecbe rept ipudv* mei6- 
meOa yap bre Kadhy cuveldnow exouev, 


“Tt seems difficult, in view of the verbal coincidences, to 
resist the conclusion that the language of 2 Clement is un- 
consciously influenced by that of Hebrews” (Dr. A. J. Carlyle 
in The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, p. 126). As 
2 Clement is, in all likelihood, a product either of the Roman 
or of the Alexandrian church, where IIpds “Efpaious was early 
appreciated, this becomes doubly probable. 

There is no reason why Justin Martyr, who had lived at 
Rome, should not have known it; but the evidence for his use 
of it (see on 3! rr‘ etc.) is barely beyond dispute. Hermas, 
however, knew it; the Shepherd shows repeated traces of it (cf. 
Zahn’s edition, pp. 439 f.). It was read in the North African 
church, as Tertullian’s allusion proves (see p. xvii), and with par- 
ticular interest in the Alexandrian church, even before Clement 
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wrote (cp. p. xviii). Clement’s use of it is unmistakable, though 
he does not show any sympathy with its ideas about sacrifice.! 
Naturally a thinker like Marcion ignored it, though why it shared 
with First Peter the fate of exclusion from the Muratorian canon 
is inexplicable. However, the evidence of the second century 
upon the whole is sufficient to show that it was being widely 
circulated and appreciated as an edifying religious treatise, 
canonical or not. 
(ii.) 


By this time it had received the title of Ipds ‘Epatovus. 
Whatever doubts there were about the authorship, the writing 
never went under any title except this in the later church ; which 
proves that, though not original, the title must be early. 
“EBpato.? was intended to mean Jewish Christians: Those who 
affixed this title had no idea of its original destination ; other- 
wise they would have chosen a local term, for the writing is 
obviously intended for a special community. They were struck 
by the interest of the writing in the OT sacrifices and priests, 
however, and imagined in a superficial way that it must have 
been addressed to Jewish Christians. “EGpato. was still an 
archaic equivalent for “Iovdato.; and those who called our writing 
IIpds “EGpaiovs must have imagined that it had been originally 
meant for Jewish (z.e. Hebrew-speaking) Christians in Palestine, 
or, in a broader sense, for Christians who had been born in 
Judaism. The latter is more probable. Where the title origin- 
ated we cannot say; the corresponding description of 1 Peter 
as ad gentes originated in the Western church, but IIpds “EGpaiovs 
is common both to the Western and the Eastern churches. 
The very fact that so vague and misleading a title was added, 
proves that by the second century all traces of the original 
destination of the writing had been lost. It is, like the Ad 
Familiares of Cicero’s correspondence, one of the erroneous 
titles in ancient literature, “hardly more than a reflection of the 
impression produced on an early copyist”” (W. Robertson Smith). 
The reason why the original destination had been lost sight of, 
was probably the fact that it was a small household church—not 
one of the great churches, but a more limited circle, which may 
have become merged in the larger local church as time went on. 
Had it been sent, for example, to any large church like that at 
Rome or Alexandria, there would have been neither the need 

1Cp. R. B. Tollington’s Clement of Alexandria, vol, ii. pp. 225 f. 

2 It is quite impossible to regard it as original, in an allegorical sense, as 
though the writer, like Philo, regarded 6 ‘Epaios as the typical believer who, 
a second Abraham, migrated or crossed from the sensuous to the spiritual 


world, The writer never alludes to Abraham in this connexion ; indeed he 
never uses ‘Epaios at all, 
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nor the opportunity for changing the title to Ipods “Efpaiovs. 
Our writing is not a manifesto to Jewish Christians in general, 
or to Palestinian Jewish Christians, as apds ‘EBpatovs would 
imply; indeed it is not addressed to Jewish Christians at all. 
Whoever were its original readers, they belonged to a definite, 
local group or circle. That is the first inference from the writing 
itself; the second is, that they were not specifically Jewish 
Christians. The canonical title has had an unfortunate influence 
upon the interpretation of the writing (an influence which is still 
felt in some quarters). It has been responsible for the idea, 
expressed in a variety of forms, that the writer is addressing 
Jewish Christians in Palestine or elsewhere who were tempted, 
e.g., by the war of a.D. 66-70, to fall back into Judaism; and 
even those who cannot share this view sometimes regard the 
readers as swayed by some hereditary associations with their 
old faith, tempted by the fascinations of a ritual, outward system 
of religion, to give up the spiritual messianism of the church. 
All such interpretations are beside the point. The writer never 
mentions Jews or Christians. He views his readers without any 
distinction of this kind; to him they are in danger of relapsing, 
but there is not a suggestion that the relapse is into Judaism, or 
that he is trying to wean them from a preoccupation with Jewish 
religion. He never refers to the temple, any more than to cir- 
cumcision. Itis the tabernacle of the pentateuch which interests 
him, and all his knowledge of the Jewish ritual is gained from the 
LXX and later tradition. The LXX is for him and his readers 
the codex of their religion, the appeal to which was cogent, 
for Gentile Christians, in the early church. As Christians, his 
readers accepted the LXX as their bible. It was superfluous to 
argue for it; he could argue from it, as Paul had done, as a 
writer like Clement of Rome did afterwards. How much the 
LXX meant to Gentile Christians, may be seen in the case of a 
man like Tatian, for example, who explicitly declares that he 
owed to reading of the OT his conversion to Christianity (Ad 
Graecos, 29). It is true that our author, in arguing that Christ 
had to suffer, does not appeal to the LXX. But this is an 
idiosyncrasy, which does not affect the vital significance of the 
LXX prophecies. The Christians to whom he was writing had 
learned to appreciate their LXX as an authority, by their mem- 
bership in the church. Their danger was not an undervaluing 
of the LXX as authoritative; it was a moral and mental danger, 
which the writer seeks to meet by showing how great their re- 
ligion was intrinsically. This he could only do ultimately by 
assuming that they admitted the appeal to their bible, just as they 
admitted the divine Sonship of Jesus. There may have been 
Christians of Jewish birth among his readers ; but he addresses 
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his circle, irrespective of their origin, as all members of the 
People of God, who accept the Book of God. The writing, in 
short, might have been called ad gentes as aptly as First Peter, 
which also describes Gentile Christians as 6 dads, the People 
(cp. on 21”), The.readers were not in doubt of their religion. 
Its basis was unquestioned. What the trouble was, in their case, 
was no theoretical doubt about the codex or the contents of 
Christianity, but a practical failure to be loyal to their principles, 
which the writer seeks to meet by recalling them to the full mean- 
ing and responsibility of their faith; naturally he takes them 
to the common ground of the sacred LXX. 

We touch here the question of the writer’s aim. But, before 
discussing this, a word must be said about the authorship. 

Had IIpds ‘EBpatovs been addressed to Jews, the title would have been 
intelligible. Not only was there a [ovva]}ywyi ‘ESp[atwy] at Corinth (cp. 
Deissmann’s Light from the East, pp. 13, 14), but a cvvaywyh AiBpéwy at Rome 
(cp. Schiirer’s Geschichte des Jiid. Volkes*, iii. 46). Among the Jewish 
cuvaywyat mentioned in the Roman epitaphs (cp. N. Miiller’s Dze jedische 
Katakombe am Monteverde zu Rom. . ., Leipzig, 1912, pp. 110f.), there 
is one of ‘EBpéor, which Miiller explains as in contrast to the synagogue of 
“vernaclorum” (Bepydkdor, Bepvaxdrjovot), z.é. resident Jews as opposed to 
immigrants ; though it seems truer, with E. Bormann (Wzener Studien, 1912, 
pp- 383f.), to think of some Kultgemeinde which adhered to the use of 
Hebrew, or which, at any rate, was of Palestinian origin or connexion. 


(iii.) 

The knowledge of who the author was must have disappeared 
as soon as the knowledge of what the church was, for whom he 
wrote. Who wrote IIpos “EBpafous? We know as little of this 
as we do of the authorship of Zhe Whole Duty of Man, that 
seventeenth-century classic of English piety. Conjectures sprang 
up, early in the second century, but by that time men were no 
wiser than we are. The mere fact that some said Barnabas, 
some Paul, proves that the writing had been circulating among 
the adespota. It was perhaps natural that our writing should 
be assigned to Barnabas, who, as a Levite, might be sup- 
posed to take a special interest in the ritual of the temple— 
the very reason which led to his association with the later 
Epistle of Barnabas. Also, he was called vids mapaxArjoews 
(Ac 435), which seemed to tally with He 13”? (rod Adyou tis 
mapakAnoews), just as the allusion to “beloved” in Ps 127? 
(=2 S 12%f) was made to justify the attribution of the psalm 
to king Solomon. The difficulty about applying 2° to a man 
like Barnabas was overlooked, and in North Africa, at any rate, 
the (Roman ?) tradition of his authorship prevailed, as Tertullian’s 
words in de pudicitia 20 show: “volo ex redundantia alicuius 
etiam comitis apostolorum testimonium superinducere, idoneum 
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confirmandi de proximo jure disciplinam magistrorum. Extat 
enim et Barnabae titulus ad Hebraeos, adeo satis auctoritati 
viri, ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit in abstinentiae tenore : 
‘aut ego solus et Barnabas non habemus hoc operandi potes- 
tatem ?’ (1 Co 9°). Et utique receptior apud ecclesias epistola 
Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore moechorum. Monens itaque 
discipulos, omissis omnibus initiis, ad perfectionem magis tendere,” 
etc. (quoting He 64f-). What appeals to Tertullian in IIpds 
“EBpatous 1 is its uncompromising denial of any second repentance. 
His increasing sympathy with the Montanists had led him to 
take a much less favourable view of the Shepherd of Hermas 
than he had once entertained; he now contrasts its lax tone 
with the rigour of IIpos ‘E@paiovs, and seeks to buttress his 
argument on this point by insisting as much as he can on the 
authority of IIpés “EBpaiovs as a production of the apostolic 
Barnabas. Where this tradition originated we cannot tell. 
Tertullian refers to it as a fact, not as an oral tradition; he 
may have known some MS of the writing with the title BapyaGa 
Tpos “EBpaious (émucroAn), and this may have come from Montanist 
circles in Asia Minor, as Zahn suggests. But all this is guessing 
in the dark about a guess in the dark. 

Since Paul was the most considerable letter-writer of the 
primitive church, it was natural that in some quarters this 
anonymous writing should be assigned to him, as was done 
apparently in the Alexandrian church, although even there 
scholarly readers felt qualms at an early period, and endeavoured 
to explain the idiosyncrasies of style by supposing that some 
disciple of Paul, like Luke, translated it from Hebrew into 
Greek. This Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship was 
evidently criticized in other quarters, and the controversy drew 
from Origen the one piece of enlightened literary criticism which 
the early discussions produced. “Oru 6 yapaxri)p tis Adfews THs 
m™pos ‘EBpaious ET LY EY PAlLEVNS emuoroAns ovK €xee TO év oye 
iOLvwTLKOV TOU drat dou, dporoynoavros €auTov eornv €ivat TO 
Aoyw (2 Co 11°), rovréote TH ppdoet, GAAQ eotiv 4 éruotoXi) 
obec THs AeLews “EAAnvikwrépa, Tas 6 emiotdpevos Kpivew 
ppacewvy Siaopas dporoyjoat av. madw TE ad OTL TA VoNpaTa 
THS eTLoTOANS Bavpdoud eo, Kal ov devTepa Tey a&rooTOALKOv 
dporoyoupevoy Ypapparwv, Kal TOUTO av ouppnoar elvat anes Tas 
ri) mpor éXwv 7h dvayveoret TH darooTOALK i). 2. Bye oe dr opawvs- 
MevOS clone, av Ort TO pev vorpara. TOU Se oe eoTiy, n de 
ppdots kat 4 ovvOects dr opvnpoveioravTds Twos TO. doo rouKcd, kal 
domepel TXOALOypadpyoavrTds TLVOS 7a cipnmeva o7r0 TOU dtdacKadov. 
el Tus ovv exxAnoia éxel radrny viv emorohijy Os Tavaov, avuTn 
evdoxipetron Kal émt TOUTY. ov yap €ikh ol apxator avopes & Ws IlavAov 
avryy Tapadedaxact, Tis de 6 ypawas tiv émictoAny, TO pev dAnOEs 
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Oeds oldev (quoted by Eusebius, 7. Z. vi. 25. 11-14).! Origen is 
too good a scholar to notice the guess that it was a translation 
from Hebrew, but he adds, 7 6€ «is jas pOdcaca ioropia, ind 
tiwv pev Aeydvtwv, ott KAnjuns 6 yevopevos ericKxoros “Pwpatwy 
éypae thy ériotoAnv, bd twwv dé ote Aovkds 6 ypawas 1d 
evayyeov Kal tas IIpagers. The idea that Clement of Rome 
wrote it was, of course, an erroneous deduction from the echoes 
of it in his pages, almost as unfounded as the notion that Luke 
wrote it, either independently or as an amanuensis of Paul—a 
view probably due ultimately to the explanation of how his 
gospel came to be an apostolic, canonical work. Origen yields 
more to the “ Pauline” interpretation of Ilpés “E@paéovs than is 
legitimate ; but, like Erasmus at a later day,? he was living in 
an environment where the “Pauline” tradition was almost a 
note of orthodoxy. Even his slight scruples failed to keep the 
question open. In the Eastern church, any hesitation soon 
passed away, and the scholarly scruples of men like Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen made no impression on the church at 
large. It is significant, for example, that when even Eusebius 
comes to give his own opinion (4/.£. iii. 38. 2), he alters the 
hypothesis about Clement of Rome, and makes him merely 
the translator of a Pauline Hebrew original, not the author 
of a Greek original. As a rule, however, IIpds “E@paiovs was 
accepted as fully Pauline, and passed into the NT canon of the 
Asiatic, the Egyptian, and the Syriac churches without question. 
In the Syriac canon of A.D. 400 (text as in Souter’s Zext and 
Canon of INT, p. 226), indeed, it stands next to Romans in 
the list of Paul’s epistles (see below, § 4). Euthalius, it is true, 
about the middle of the fifth century, argues for it in a way 
that indicates a current of opposition still flowing in certain 
quarters, but ecclesiastically [pds “EGpatovs in the East as a 
Pauline document could defy doubts. The firm conviction of 
the Eastern church as a whole comes out in a remark like that 
of Apollinarius the bishop of Laodicea, towards the close of the 
fourth century: od yéypamrrat dre xapaktyp éore THs brocTdcews 
6 vids; mapa 7 aroatdAw Ilaviw év tH pds “EBpaiovs. Oix 
€xxAnodterar. “Ad ob KarnyyéAy 16 evayyéAvov Xpicrod, ILavAov 
civar weriorevtar y emiotoAn (Dial. de sancta Trin. 922). 

It was otherwise in the Western church, where IIpos “Efpatous 
was for long either read simply as an edifying treatise, or, if 
regarded as canonical, assigned to some anonymous apostolic 


1 There is a parallel to the last words in the scoffing close of an epigram 
in the Greek Anthology (ix. 135) : ypdwe tus ; olde Beds’ rlvos elvexev ; olde kal 
avrés. 

2 “Uta stilo Pauli, quod ad phrasin attinet, longe lateque discrepat, ita 
ad spiritum ac pectus Paulinum vehementer accedit.” 
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writer rather than to Paul. Possibly the use made of IIpos 
‘EBpatous by the Montanists and the Novatians, who welcomed 
its denial of a second repentance, compromised it in certain 
quarters. Besides, the Roman church had never accepted the 
Alexandrian tradition of Paul’s authorship. Hence, even when, 
on its merits, it was admitted to the canon, there was a strong 
tendency to treat it as anonymous, as may be seen, for example, 
in Augustine’s references. Once in the canon, however, it 
gradually acquired a Pauline prestige, and, as Greek scholar- 
ship faded, any scruples to the contrary became less and less 
intelligible. It was not till the study of Greek revived 
again, at the dawn of the Reformation, that the question was 
reopened. 

The data in connexion with the early fortunes of [pds “EBpatous in church 
history belong to text-books on the Canon, like Zahn’s Geschichte d. NT 
Kanons, i. 283 f., 577 f., ii. 160f., 358f. ; Leipoldt’s Geschichte d. NT Kanons, 
i. pp. 188f., 219f.; and Jacquier’s Le Mouveau Testament dans L’ Eglise 
Chrétienne, i. (1911). 


Few characters mentioned in the NT have escaped the 
attention of those who have desired in later days to identify 
the author of IIpds “EBpaiovs. Apollos, Peter, Philip, Silvanus, 
and even Prisca have been suggested, besides Aristion, the 
alleged author of Mk 16%. I have summarized these views 
elsewhere (Zutrod. to Lit. of NT.*, pp. 438-442), and it is super- 
fluous here to discuss hypotheses which are in the main due to 
an irrepressible desire to construct NT romances. Perhaps our 
modern pride resents being baffled by an ancient document, but 
it is better to admit that we are not yet wiser on this matter 
than Origen was, seventeen centuries ago. The author of IIpds 
“EBpaiovs cannot be identified with any figure known to us in 
the primitive Christian tradition. He left great prose to some 
little clan of early Christians, but who they were and who he 
was, TO pev dAnOes eds otdev. To us he is a voice and no more. 
The theory which alone explains the conflicting traditions is that 
for a time the writing was circulated as an anonymous tract. 
Only on this hypothesis can the simultaneous emergence of 
the Barnabas and the Paul traditions in different quarters be 
explained, as well as the persistent tradition in the Roman 
church that it was anonymous. As Zahn sensibly concludes, 
“those into whose hands Hpds “EBpaious came either looked 
upon it as an anonymous writing from ancient apostolic times, or 
else resorted to conjecture. If Paul did not write it, they 
thought, then it must have been composed by some other 
prominent teacher of the apostolic church. Barnabas was such 
a man.” In one sense, it was fortunate that the Pauline 
hypothesis prevailed so early and so extensively, for apart from 
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this help it might have been difficult for IIpés ‘EBpaéovs to win 
or to retain its place in the canon. But even when it had been 
lodged securely inside the canon, some Western churchmen still 
clung for a while to the old tradition of its anonymity,! although 
they could do no more than hold this as a pious opinion. 
The later church was right in assigning IIpos “EGpatous a 
canonical position. The original reasons might be erroneous 
or doubtful, but even in the Western church, where they con- 
tinued to be questioned, there was an increasing indisposition 
to challenge their canonical result. 


(iv.) 

Thrown back, in the absence of any reliable tradition, upon 
the internal evidence, we can only conclude that the writer was 
one of those personalities in whom the primitive church was 
more rich than we sometimes realize. “Si l’on a pu comparer 
saint Paul a Luther,” says Ménégoz, ‘nous comparerions 
volontiers l’auteur de l’Epitre aux Hébreux a Mélanchthon.” 
He was a highly trained duddécxados, perhaps a Jewish Christian, 
who had imbibed the philosophy of Alexandrian Judaism before 
his conversion, a man of literary culture and deep religious 
feeling. He writes to what is apparently a small community or 
circle of Christians, possibly one of the household-churches, to 
which he was attached. For some reason or another he was 
absent from them, and, although he hopes to rejoin them before 
long, he feels moved to send them this letter (13?) to rally 
them. It is possible to infer from 134 (see note) that they 
belonged to Italy ; in any case, IIpds “EGpaiovs was written either 
to or from some church in Italy. Beyond the fact that the 
writer and his readers had been evangelized by some of the 
disciples of Jesus (2% 4), we know nothing more about them. 
The words in 2° * do not mean that they belonged to the second 
generation, of course, in a chronological sense, for such words 
would have applied to the converts of any mission during the 
first thirty years or so after the crucifixion, and the only other 
inference to be drawn, as to the date, is from passages like 1082". 
and 13", viz. that the first readers of IIpds “EGpaiovs were not 
neophytes ; they had lived through some rough experiences, and 
indeed their friend expects from them a maturity of experience 
and intelligence which he is disappointed to miss (5!*) ; also, 

1 According to Professor Souter (Zext and Canon of NT, p. 190) the 
epistle is ignored by the African Canon (c. 360), Optatus of Mileue in 
Numidia (370-385), the Acts of the Donatist Controversy, Zeno of Verona, 
an African by birth, and Foebadius of Agen (00. post 392), while ‘‘ Ambrosi- 
aster” (fourth century?) ‘‘uses the work as canonical, but always as an 
anonymous work.” 
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their original leaders have died, probably as martyrs (cp. on 137). 
For these and other reasons, a certain sense of disillusionment 
had begun to creep over them. TIlpds ‘EGpaiouvs is a déyos 
mapaxAynoews, to steady and rally people who are zepalopevor, 
their temptation being to renounce God, or at least to hesitate 
and retreat, to relax the fibre of loyal faith, as if God were too 
difficult to follow in the new, hard situation. Once, at the 
outset of their Christian career, they had been exposed to mob- 
rioting (10°), when they had suffered losses of property, for the 
sake of the gospel, and also the loud jeers and sneers which 
pagans and Jews alike heaped sometimes upon the disciples. 
This they had borne manfully, in the first glow of their en- 
thusiasm. Now, the more violent forms of persecution had 
apparently passed; what was left was the dragging experience 
of contempt at the hand of outsiders, the social ostracism and 
shame, which were threatening to take the heart out of them. 
Such was their rough, disconcerting environment. Unless an 
illegitimate amount of imagination is applied to the internal data, 
they cannot be identified with what is known of any community 
in the primitive church, so scanty is our information. Least of 
all is it feasible to connect them with the supposed effects of the 
Jewish rebellion which culminated in a.pD. 70. IIpds “EBpaious 
cannot be later than about a.p. 85, as the use of it in Clement 
of Rome’s epistle proves; how much earlier it is, we cannot 
say, but the controversy over the Law, which marked the Pauline 
phase, is evidently over. 


It is perhaps not yet quite superfluous to point out that the use of the 
present tense (¢.g. in 7% 2° 8% 9f- 131°) is no clue to the date, as though this 
implied that the Jewish temple was still standing. The writer is simply 
using the historic present of actions described in scripture. It is a literary 
method which is common in writings long after A.D. 70, e.g. in Josephus, 
who observes (c. Apzon, i. 7) that any priest who violates a Mosaic regulation 
amnyopevtar ATE Tois Bwots maploracbar pre meréxev THS GAAns ayorelas 
(so Azz, iii. 6. 7-12, xiv. 2. 2, etc.). Clement of Rome similarly writes as 
though the Mosaic ritual were still in existence (40-41, r@ yap dpxvepe? WSrae 
Aecroupylar dedouévar elolv . . . kal Aevirars Wiae Siaxoviar émlkewrar. . . 
mpoopéepovra Ovolac év ‘Iepovcahhu pdvy), and the author of the Z. ad 
Diognet. 3 writes that of dé ye Ovoiars adr@ dv atuaros kal kvlons Kal O\oKavTW- 
pdrov émirenetv olduevor kal ravrars Tals Tywats avrov yepalpew, ovdév jor 
Soxodor Siaddpery Trav els TA Kwa Thy airhy évdeckvuuévwy gdiroriulay. The 
idea that the situation of the readers was in any way connected with the crisis 
of A.D. 66-70 in Palestine is unfounded. IIpds ‘EBpatous has nothing to do 
with the Jewish temple, nor with Palestinian Christians. There is not a 
syllable in the writing which suggests that either the author or his readers 
had any connexion with or interest in the contemporary temple and ritual of 
Judaism ; their existence mattered as little to his idealist method of argu- 
ment as their abolition. When he observes (8}%) that the old d:a64xn was 
éyyos apavicuod, all he means is that the old régime, superseded now by 
Jesus, was decaying even in Jeremiah’s age. 
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(v.) 


The object of IIpos “EBpaiovs may be seen from a brief 
analysis of its contents. The writer opens with a stately para- 
graph, introducing the argument that Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God is superior (xpeirrwv) to angels, in the order of revelation 
(11-218), and this, not in spite of but because of his incarnation 
and sufferings. He is also superior (xpeirtwv) even to Moses 
(31), as a Son is superior to a servant. Instead of pursuing 
the argument further, the writer then gives an impressive bible 
reading on the gsth psalm, to prove that the People of God 
have still assured to them, if they will only have faith, the divine 
Rest in the world to come (3°-41%), Resuming his argument, 
the writer now begins to show how Jesus as God’s Son is superior 
to the Aaronic high priest (4!4-5!). This is the heart of his 
subject, and he stops for a moment to rouse the attention of his 
readers (54-620) before entering upon the high theme. By a 
series of skilful transitions he has passed on from the Person of 
the Son, which is uppermost in chs. 1-4, to the Priesthood 
of the Son, which dominates chs. 7-8. Jesus as High Priest 
mediates a superior (kpe(rrwv) order of religion or daOy«Ky than 
that under which Aaron and his successors did their work for the 
People of God, and access to God, which is the supreme need of 
men, is now secured fully and finally by the relation of Jesus to 
God, in virtue of his sacrifice (69-81%), The validity of this 
sacrifice is then proved (9!—10!8); it is absolutely efficacious, as 
no earlier sacrifice of victims could be, in securing forgiveness 
and fellowship for man. The remainder of the writing (10!®—13%4) 
is a series of impressive appeals for constancy. The first (101%!) 
is a skilful blend of encouragement and warning. He then 
appeals to the fine record of his readers (10°), bidding them be 
worthy of their own past, and inciting them to faith in God by 
reciting a great roll-call of heroes and heroines belonging to God’s 
People in the past, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs (1114). 
He further kindles their imagination and conscience by holding 
up Jesus as the Supreme Leader of all the faithful (121), even 
along the path of suffering; besides, he adds (12*1), suffering 
is God’s discipline for those who belong to his household. To 
prefer the world (121717) is to incur a fearful penalty ; the one 
duty for us is to accept the position of fellowship with God, in a 
due spirit of awe and grateful confidence (128°), A brief note 
of some ethical duties follows (13!7), with a sudden warning 
against some current tendencies to compromise their spiritual 
religion (13°16), A postscript (13174), with some fersonalia, 
ends the epistle. 

It is artificial to divide up a writing of this kind, which is not 
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a treatise on theology, and I have therefore deliberately abstained 
from introducing any formal divisions and subdivisions in the 
commentary. The flow of thought, with its turns and windings, 
is best followed from point to point. So far as the general plan 
goes, it is determined by the idea of the finality of the Christian 
revelation in Jesus the Son of God. This is brought out (A) by 
a proof that he is superior to angels (11-218) and Moses (3!*), 
followed by the special exhortation of 3-4, Thus far it is 
what may be termed the Personality of the Son which is discussed. 
Next (B) comes the Son as High Priest (414-78), including the 
parenthetical exhortation of 51!-62°. The (C) Sacrifice of this 
High Priest in his Sanctuary then (81-108) is discussed, each of 
the three arguments, which are vitally connected, laying stress 
from one side or another upon the absolute efficacy of the 
revelation. This is the dominant idea of the writing, and it 
explains the particular line which the writer strikes out. He 
takes a very serious view of the position of his friends and 
readers. They are disheartened and discouraged for various 
reasons, some of which are noted in the course of the epistle. 
There is the strain of hardship, the unpleasant experience of 
being scoffed at, and the ordinary temptations of immorality, 
which may bring them, if they are not careful, to the verge of 
actual apostasy. The writer appears to feel that the only way to 
save them from ruining themselves is to put before them the 
fearful and unsuspected consequences of their failure. Hence 
three times over the writer draws a moving picture of the fate 
which awaits apostates and renegades (6** 1075? 1215f), But the 
special line of argument which he adopts in 5-10!8 must be 
connected somehow with the danger in which he felt his friends 
involved, and this is only to be explained if we assume that their 
relaxed interest in Christianity arose out of an imperfect concep- 
tion of what Jesus meant for their faith. He offers no theoretical 
disquisition ; it is to reinforce and deepen their conviction of the 
place of Jesus in religion, that he argues, pleads, and warns, 
dwelling on the privileges and responsibilities of the relationship 
in which Jesus had placed them. All the help they needed, all 
the hope they required, lay in the access to God mediated by 
Jesus, if they would only realize it. 

This is what makes the writing of special interest. In the 
first place (a) the author is urged by a practical necessity to 
think out his faith, or rather to state the full content of his faith, 
for the benefit of his readers. Their need puts him on his 
mettle. ‘Une chose surtant,” says Anatole France, “donne le 
Pattrait 4 la pensée des hommes: c’est linquiétude. Un esprit 
qui n’est point anxieux m’irrite ou m’ennuie.” In a sense all 
the NT writers are spurred by this anxiety, but the author 
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of Ipods “EBpaiovs pre-eminently. It is not anxiety about his 
personal faith, nor about the prospects of Christianity, but about 
the loyalty of those for whom he feels himself responsible ; his 
very certainty of the absolute value of Christianity makes him 
anxious when he sees his friends ready to give it up, anxious on 
their behalf, and anxious to bring out as lucidly and persuasively 
as possible the full meaning of the revelation of God in Jesus. 
What he writes is not a theological treatise in cold blood, but 
a statement of the faith, alive with practical interest. The 
situation of his readers has stirred his own mind, and he bends 
all his powers of thought and emotion to rally them. There is a 
vital urgency behind what he writes for his circle. But (4), more 
than this, the form into which he throws his appeal answers to 
the situation of his readers. He feels that the word for them is 
the absolute worth of Jesus as the Son of God; it is to bring 
this out that he argues, in the middle part of his epistle, so 
elaborately and anxiously about the priesthood and sacrifice of 
Jesus. The idealistic conception of the two spheres, the real 
and eternal, and the phenomenal (which is the mere oxua and 
trdderypa, a TapaoAn, an avtiturov of the former), is applied to 
the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, which inaugurates and realizes the 
eternal d:a6yxn between God and man. In a series of contrasts, 
he brings out the superiority of this revelation to the OT diaéjKxn 
with its cultus. But not because the contemporary form of the 
latter had any attractions for his readers. It is with the archaic 
oxnvy described in the OT that he deals, in order to elucidate 
the final value of Jesus and his sacrifice under the new d:a6xy, 
which was indeed the real and eternal one. To readers like his 
friends, with an imperfect sense of all that was contained in their 
faith, he says, ‘‘Come back to your bible, and see how fully it 
suggests the positive value of Jesus.” Christians were finding 
Christ in the LXX, especially his sufferings in the prophetic 
scriptures, but our author falls back on the pentateuch and the 
psalter especially to illustrate the commanding position of Jesus 
as the Son of God in the eternal d:a0yxy, and the duties as well 
as the privileges of living under such a final revelation, where 
the purpose and the promises of God for his People are realized 
as they could not be under the OT d.aOy«n. Why the writer 
concentrates upon the priesthood and sacrifice of Jesus in this 
eternal order of things, is due in part to his general conception 
of religion (see pp. xliiif.). For him there could be no religion 
without a priest. But this idea is of direct service to his readers, 
as he believes. Hence the first mention of Jesus as dpxvepevs 
occurs as a reason for loyalty and confidence (2!*). | Nothing 
is more practical in religion than an idea, a relevant idea power- 
fully urged. When the writer concentrates for a while upon 
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this cardinal idea of Jesus as dpyepevs, therefore, it is because 
nothing can be more vital, he thinks, for his friends than to show 
them the claims and resources of their faith, disclosing the 
rich and real nature of God’s revelation to them in his Son. 
Access to God, confidence in God, pardon for sins of the past, 
and hope for the future—all this is bound up with the dva6j«n of 
Christ, and the writer reveals it between the lines of the LXX, 
to which as members of the People of God his friends naturally 
turned for instruction and revelation. This da6yxn, he argues, 
is far superior to the earlier one, as the Son of God is superior to 
angels and to Moses himself; nay more, it is superior in efficacy, 
as the real is superior to its shadowy outline, for the sacrifice 
which underlies any dva6yxy is fulfilled in Christ as it could not 
be under the levitical cultus. The function of Christ as high 
priest is to mediate the direct access of the People to God, and 
all this has been done so fully and finally that Christians have 
simply to avail themselves of its provisions for their faith and 
need. 

What the writer feels called upon to deal with, therefore, is 
not any sense of disappointment in his readers that they had not 
an impressive ritual or an outward priesthood, nor any hankering 
after such in contemporary Judaism; it is a failure to see that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, a failure which is really 
responsible for the unsatisfactory and even the critical situation 
of the readers. To meet this need, the writer argues as well as 
exhorts. He seeks to show from the LXX how the Christian 
faith alone fulfils the conditions of real religion, and as he 
knows no other religion than the earlier phase in Israel, he takes 
common ground with his readers on the LXX record of the first 
5:a0yky, in order to let them see even there the implications and 
anticipations of the higher. 

But while the author never contemplates any fusion of 
Christianity with Jewish legalism, and while the argument betrays 
no trace of Jewish religion as a competing attraction for the 
readers, it might be argued that some speculative Judaism had 
affected the mind of the readers. No basis for this can be 
found in 13°%. Yet if there were any proselytes among the 
readers, they may have felt the fascination of the Jewish system, 
as those did afterwards who are warned by Ignatius (ad Philad. 
6, etc.), “ Better listen to Christianity from a circumcised Chris- 
tian than to Judaism from one uncircumcised.” ‘It is mon- 
strous to talk of Jesus Christ and iovdatfew” (ad Magnes. 10). 
This interpretation was put forward by Haring (Studien und 
Kritiken, 1891, pp. 589f.), and it has been most ingeniously 
argued by Professor Purdy (Zxfositor§, xix. pp. 123-139), who 
thinks that the emphasis upon “Jesus” means that the readers 
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were exposed to the seductions of a liberal Judaism which offered 
an escape from persecution and other difficulties by presenting 
a Christ who was spiritual, divorced from history; that this 
liberal, speculative Judaism came forward as “‘a more developed 
and perfected type of religion than Christianity”; and that, 
without being legalistic, it claimed to be a traditional, ritualistic 
faith, which was at once inward and ceremonial. The objection 
to such interpretations,! however, is that they explain zenotum 
per ignotius. We know little or nothing of such liberal Judaism 
in the first century, any more than of a tendency on the part of 
Jewish Christians to abandon Christianity about a.p. 70 for their 
ancestral faith. Indeed any influence of Jewish propaganda, 
ritualistic or latitudinarian, must be regarded as secondary, at 
the most, in the situation of the readers as that is to be inferred 
from IIpds ‘EBpatovs itself. When we recognize the real method 
and aim of the writer, it becomes clear that he was dealing with 
a situation which did not require any such influence to account 
for it. The form taken by his argument is determined by the 
conception, or rather the misconception, of the faith entertained 
by his friends; and this in turn is due not to any political or 
racial factors, but to social and mental causes, such as are 
sufficiently indicated in IIpds “EBpaiovs itself. Had the danger 
been a relapse into Judaism of any kind, it would have implied 
a repudiation of Jesus Christ as messiah and divine—the very 
truth which the writer can assume! What he needs to do is not 
to defend this, but to develop it. 

The writing, therefore, for all its elaborate structure, has a 
spontaneous aim. It is not a homily written at large, to which 
by some afterthought, on the part of the writer or of some editor, 
a few personalia have been appended in ch. 13. The argu- 
mentative sections bear directly and definitely upon the situa- 
tion of the readers, whom the writer has in view throughout, 
even when he seems to be far from their situation. Which brings 
us to the problem of the literary structure of IIpos “E@paious. 


(vi.) 


See especially W. Wrede’s monograph, Das literarische Ratsel d, Hebrder- 
briefs (1906), with the essays of E. Burggaller and R. Perdelwitz in Zeztschrzft 
fiir Neutest. Wissenschaft (1908, pp. 110f.; 1910, pp. 59f., 1o5f.); V. 
Monod’s De titulo epistulae vulgo ad Hebraeos inscriptae (1910); C. C. 


1Cp., further, Professor Dickie’s article in Zxfositor*, v. pp. 371 f. The 
notion that the writer is controverting an external view of Christ’s person, 
which shrank, ¢.g., from admitting his humiliation and real humanity, had 
been urged by Julius Kégel in Die Verborgenhett Jesu als des Messias 
(Greifenswald, 1909) and in Der Sohn und die Sohne, ein exegetische Studie 
zu Heb. 2°" (1904). 
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Torrey’s article in the Journal of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 137-156 ; 
J. W. Slot’s De letterkundige vorm v. ad. Brief aan de Hebraer (1912), with 
J. Quentel’s essay in Revue Bibligue (1912, pp. 50f.) and M. Jones’ paper 
in Expositor’, xii. 426 f. 


The literary problem of Ilpés “E@paiovs is raised by the 
absence of any address and the presence of personal matter in 
ch. 13. Why (a) has it no introductory greeting? And why (4) 
has it a postscript? As for the former point (a), there may have 
been, in the original, an introductory title. pds “EGpaiovs opens 
with a great sentence (1*), but Eph 1% is just such another, 
and there is no reason why the one should not have followed a 
title-address any more than the other.! It may have been lost 
by accident, in the tear and wear of the manuscript, for such 
accidents are not unknown in ancient literature. This is, at 
any rate, more probable than the idea that it was suppressed 
because the author (Barnabas, Apollos?) was not of sufficiently 
apostolic rank for the canon. Had this interest been operative, 
it would have been perfectly easy to alter a word or two in the 
address itself. Besides, Ilpds “Efpaifovs was circulating long 
before it was admitted to the canon, and it circulated even after- 
wards as non-canonical; yet not a trace of any address, Pauline 
or non-Pauline, has ever survived. Which, in turn, tells against 
the hypothesis that such ever existed—at least, against the 
theory that it was deleted when the writing was canonized. If 
the elision of the address ever took place, it must have been 
very early, and rather as the result of accident than deliberately. 
Yet there is no decisive reason why the writing should not have 
begun originally as it does in its present form. Nor does this 
imply (4) that the personal data in ch. 13 are irrelevant. IIpés 
“EBpaiovs has a certain originality in form as well as in content; 
it is neither an epistle nor a homily, pure and simple. ‘True, 
down to 129 (or 13!”) there is little or nothing that might not 
have been spoken by a preacher to his audience, and Valckenaer 
(on 4°) is right, so far, in saying, ‘‘haec magnifica ad Hebraeos 
missa dissertatio oratio potius dicenda est quam epistola.” Yet 
the writer is not addressing an ideal public; he is not composing 
a treatise for Christendom at large. It is really unreal to ex- 
plain away passages like 5! 10%! r24f and 1319 as rhetorical 
abstractions. 

IIpos “EBpaiouvs was the work of a diudacxados, who knew how 
to deliver a Adyos mwapaxArjoews. Parts of it probably represent 
what he had used in preaching already (e.g. 3”). But, while it 
has sometimes the tone of sermon notes written out, it is not a 


1 Ep. Barnabas begins with ddeddol, ot'rws det uds Ppovety wept "Inood 
Xpiorot ws epi Oeot, etc. ; 2 Clement starts with a greeting, yalpere, viol 
kal Ovyarépes, év dvouare Kuplov Tod ayamrjcavros Huds év elpjvy. 
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sermon in the air. To strike out 131% 22-24 or 131-7. 16-19. 22f. 
(Torrey)! does not reduce it from a letter or epistle to a sermon 
like 2 Clement. Thus, ¢g., a phrase like 11% (see note) is as 
intelligible in a written work as in a spoken address. It is only 
by emptying passages like 5!" and 10° of their full meaning 
that anyone can speak of the writer as composing a sermon at 
large or for an ideal public. Part of the force of 51", e.¢., is due 
to the fact that the writer is dealing with a real situation, pleading 
that in what he is going to say he is not writing simply to display 
his own talent or to please himself, but for the serious, urgent 
need of his readers, They do not deserve what he is going to 
give them. But he will give it! A thoroughly pastoral touch, 
which is lost by being turned into a rhetorical excuse for de- 
ploying some favourite ideas of his own. According to Wrede, 
the author wrote in 13!%19 on the basis of (Philem 22) 2 Co 
141.12 to make it appear as though Paul was the author, and then 
added 13”. on the basis of Ph 21% 2% 24; but why he should mix 
up these reminiscences, which, according to Wrede, are contra- 
dictory, it is difficult to see. Had he wished to put a Pauline 
colour into the closing paragraphs, he would surely have done 
it in a lucid, coherent fashion, instead of leaving the supposed 
allusions to Paul’s Roman imprisonment so enigmatic. But,though 
Wrede thinks that the hypothesis of a pseudonymous conclusion 
is the only way of explaining the phenomena of ch. 13, he agrees 
that to excise it entirely is out of the question. Neither the 
style nor the contents justify such a radical theory,” except on 
the untenable hypothesis that 1-12 is a pure treatise. The 
analogies of a doxology being followed by personal matter (e.g. 
2 Ti 418, 1 P 4" etc.) tell against the idea that IIpds ‘E@pa/ous 
must have ended with 1321, and much less could it have ended 
with 13!7._ To assume that the writer suddenly bethought him, 
at the end, of giving a Pauline appearance to what he had 
written, and that he therefore added 13”, is to credit him with 
too little ability. Had he wished to convey this impression, he 
would certainly have gone further and made changes in the 
earlier part. Nor is it likely that anyone added the closing 
verses in order to facilitate its entrance into the NT canon by 
bringing it into line with the other epistles. The canon was 
drawn up for worship, and if IIpos ‘EPpatovs was originally a 
discourse, it seems very unlikely that anyone would have gone 

1 To excise 137 as a ‘‘formless jumble of rather commonplace admoni- 


tions” is a singular misjudgment. ae 

2 The linguistic proof is cogently led by C. R. Williams in the Journal 
of Biblical Literature (1911), pp. 129-136, who shows that the alleged 
special parallels between He 13 and Paul are neither so numerous nor so 
significant as is commonly supposed, and that the only fair explanation of 
He 13 as a whole is that it was written to accompany I-12. 
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out of his way, on this occasion, to add some enigmatic personal 
references. In short, while Ilpos “E@patovs betrays here and 
there the interests and methods of an effective preacher, the 
epistolary form is not a piece of literary fiction; still less is it 
due (in ch. 13) to some later hand. It is hardly too much to 
say that the various theories about the retouching of the 13th 
chapter of IIpés “EBpaiovs are as valuable, from the standpoint 
of literary criticism, as Macaulay’s unhesitating belief that Dr. 
Johnson had revised and retouched Cecz/za. 


§ 2. THE RELiIcIous IDEAS. 


In addition to the text-books on NT theology, consult Riehm’s Lehrbegriff 
des Hebrierbriefs* (1867), W. Milligan’s Ascension and Heavenly Priesthood 
of our Lord (1891), Ménégoz’s La Théologie de [ Epitre aux Hébreux (1894), 
A. Seeberg’s Der Tod Christi (1895), A. B. Bruce’s The Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1899), G. Milligan’s Zhe Theology of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(1899), G. Vos on ‘‘The Priesthood of Christ in Hebrews” (Princeton 
Theological Review, 1907, pp. 423f., 579 f.), Du Bose’s Aighpriesthood and 
Sacrifice (1908), A. Nairne’s he Lpzstle of Priesthood (1913), H. L. 
MacNeill’s Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews (1914), H. A. A. 
Kennedy’s Theology of the Epistles (1919, pp. 182-221), and E. F. Scott’s 
The Epistle to the Hebrews (1922). 


Many readers who are not children will understand what Mr 
Edmund Gosse in Father and Son (pp. 89 f.) describes, in telling 
how his father read aloud to him the epistle. ‘‘ The extraordinary 
beauty of the language—for instance, the matchless cadences and 
images of the first chapter—made a certain impression upon my 
imagination, and were (I think) my earliest initiation into the 
magic of literature. I was incapable of defining what I felt, but 
I certainly had a grip in the throat, which was in its essence a 
purely aesthetic emotion, when my father read, in his pure, large, 
ringing voice, such passages as ‘The heavens are the work of 
Thy hands. They shall perish, but Thou remainest, and they 
shall all wax old as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou 
fold them up, and they shall be changed ; but Thou art the same, 
and Thy years shall not fail.’ But the dialectic parts of the 
epistle puzzled and confused me. Such metaphysical ideas as 
‘laying again the foundation of repentance from dead works’ 
and ‘crucifying the Son of God afresh’ were not successfully 
brought down to the level of my understanding. . . . The 
melodious language, the divine forensic audacities, the magnifi- 
cent ebb and flow of argument which make the Epistle to the 
Hebrews such a miracle, were far beyond my reach, and they 
only bewildered me.” ‘They become less bewildering when they 
are viewed in the right perspective. The clue to them lies in the 
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philosophical idea which dominates the outlook of the writer, and 
in the symbolism which, linked to this idea, embodied his 
characteristic conceptions of religion. We might almost say that, 
next to the deflecting influence of the tradition which identified 
our epistle with the Pauline scheme of thought and thereby 
missed its original and independent contribution to early Christi- 
anity, nothing has so handicapped its appeal as the later use of it 
in dogmatic theology. While the author of IIpds “EBpaious often 
turned the literal into the figurative, his theological interpreters 
have been as often engaged in turning the figurative expressions 
of the epistle into what was literal. A due appreciation of 
the symbolism has been the slow gain of the historical method 
as applied to the classics of primitive Christianity. There is 
no consistent symbolism, indeed, not even in the case of the 
dpxvepeds ; in the nature of the case, there could not be. But 
symbolism there is, and symbolism of a unique kind. 


(i) 

The author writes from a religious philosophy of his own— 
that is, of his own among the NT writers. The philosophical 
element in his view of the world and God is fundamentally 
Platonic. Like Philo and the author of Wisdom, he interprets 
the past and the present alike in terms of the old theory (cp. on 
85 101) that the phenomenal is but an imperfect, shadowy trans- 
cript of what is eternal and real. He applies this principle to the 
past. What was all the Levitical cultus in bygone days but a 
faint copy of the celestial archetype, a copy that suggested by its 
very imperfections the future and final realization? In such 
arguments (chs. 7-10) he means to declare “that Christianity 
is eternal, just as it shall be everlasting, and that all else is only 
this, that the true heavenly things of which it consists thrust 
themselves forward on to this bank and shoal of time, and took 
cosmical embodiment, in order to suggest their coming ever- 
lasting manifestation.” !_ The idea that the seen and material is 
but a poor, provisional replica of the unseen and real order of 
things (ra érovpdvia, Ta év ToIs ovpavois, TA 7 Taevdpeva), pervades 
IIpos “EBpatovs. Thus faith (111%) means the conviction, the 
practical realization, of this world of realities, not only the belief 
that the universe does not arise out of mere dauwdpeva, but the 
conviction that life must be ordered, at all costs, by a vision of 
the unseen, or by obedience to a Voice unheard by any outward 
ear. Similarly the outward priest, sanctuary, and sacrifices of 
the ancient cultus were merely the shadowy copy of the real, as 
manifested in Jesus with his self-sacrifice, his death being, as 

1A. B, Davidson, Biblical and Literary Essays (p. 317). 
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Sabatier says, “une fonction sacerdotale, un acte transcendant 
de purification rituelle, accompli hors de ’humanité” (Za Doctrine 
de ’ Expiation, p. 37). Such is the philosophical strain which 
permeates IIpds “EB8paiovs. The idea of heavenly counterparts is 
not, of course, confined to Platonism; it is Sumerian, in one of 
its roots (cp. on 8°), and it had already entered apocalyptic. 
But our author derives it from his Alexandrian religious philo- 
sophy (transmuting the xdéojos voyrdés into the more vivid and 
devotional figures of an otkos or wéAs Geod, a ratpis Or even a 
oxnvy dAnOw7), just as elsewhere he freely uses Aristotelian ideas 
like that of the réAos or final end, with its reAefwors or sequence of 
growth, and shows familiarity with the idea of the é&s (514). The 
teXelwos (see on 5°) idea is of special importance, as it denotes 
for men the work of Christ in putting them into their proper 
status towards God (see on 2!). ‘By a single offering he has 
made the sanctified perfect for all time” (rereAciwxer, 1014), the 
offering or zpoogopd being himself, and the ‘‘ perfecting” being 
the act of putting the People into their true and final relation 
towards God. This the Law, with its outward organization of 
priests and animal sacrifices, could never do; “as the Law has a 
mere shadow of the bliss that is to be, instead of representing 
the reality of that bliss (viz. the ‘perfect’ relationship between 
God and men), it can never perfect those who draw near” (1o!). 

This gives us the focus for viewing the detailed comparison 
between the levitical sacrifices and priests on the one hand and 
the xpeirrwv Jesus. ‘You see in your bible,” the writer argues, 
“the elaborate system of ritual which was once organized for the 
forgiveness of sins and the access of the people to God. All 
this was merely provisional and ineffective, a shadow of the 
Reality which already existed in the mind of God, and which is 
now ours in the sacrifice of Jesus.” Even the fanciful argument 
from the priesthood of Melchizedek (6?0—7!")—fanciful to us, but 
forcible then—swings from this conception. What the author 
seeks to do is not to prove that there had been from the first a 
natural or real priesthood, superior to the levitical, a priesthood 
fulfilled in Christ. His aim primarily is to discredit the levitical 
priesthood of bygone days; it was anticipated in the divine 
order by that of Melchizedek, he shows, using a chronological 
argument resembling that of Paul in Gal 38*, on the principle 
that what is prior is superior. But what leads him to elaborate 
specially the Melchizedek priesthood is that it had already played 
an important role in Jewish speculation in connexion with the 
messianic hope. Philo had already identified Melchizedek out- 
right with the Logos or possibly even with the messiah. Whether 
the author of [pds “EBpavovs intends to contradict Philo or not, 
he takes a different line, falling back upon his favourite psalm, 
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the rzoth, which in the Greek version, the only one known to 
him, had put forward not only the belief that messiah was tepeds eis 
Tov aidva kata tHy TaEW Medrxioédex, but the Alexandrian belief 
in the pre-existence of messiah (v.° é« yaorpos mpd éwoddpou 
efeyevvyod oe). Here then, by Alexandrian methods of exegesis, 
in the pentateuch text combined with the psalm, he found 
scripture proof of an original priesthood which was not levitical, 
not transferable, and permanent. ‘This priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was, of course, not quite a perfect type of Christ’s, for it 
did not include any sacrifice, but, as resting on personality, 
not on heredity,! it did typify, he held, that eternal priesthood of 
the Christ which was to supersede the levitical, for all the ancient 
prestige of the latter. As this prestige was wholly biblical for 
the writer and his readers, so it was essential that the disproof of 
its validity should be biblical also. ‘Though he never uses either 
the idea of Melchizedek offering bread and wine to typify the 
elements in the eucharist, in spite of the fact that Philo once 
allegorized this trait (de Leg. Alleg. iii. 25), or the idea of 
Melchizedek being uncircumcised (as he would have done, had 
he been seriously arguing with people who were in danger of 
relapsing into contemporary Judaism), he does seem to glance 
at the combination of the sacerdotal and the royal functions. 
Like Philo, though more fully, he notices the religious signi- 
ficance of the etymology ‘king of righteousness” and “king of 
peace,” the reason being that throughout his argument he 
endeavours repeatedly to preserve something of the primitive 
view of Jesus as messianic king, particularly because the idea of 
the divine BactAefa plays next to no part in his scheme of 
thought. Sometimes the combination of the sacerdotal and 
royal metaphors is incongruous enough, although it is not 
unimpressive (eg. 10!% 15), Primarily it is a survival of the 
older militant messianic category which is relevant in the first 
chapter (see 18), but out of place in the argument from the 
priesthood ; the reference is really due to the desire to reaffirm 
the absolute significance of Christ’s work, and by way of anticipa- 
tion he sounds this note even in 71:2, Later on, it opens up 
into an interesting instance of his relation to the primitive 
eschatology. To his mind, trained in the Alexandrian philo- 
sophy of religion, the present world of sense and time stands 
over against the world of reality, the former being merely 
the shadow and copy of the latter. There is an archetypal 


1 The writer is trying to express an idea which, as Prof. E, F. Scott 
argues (pp. 207f.), ‘‘underlies all our modern thought—social and political 
as well as religious,” viz. that true authority is not prescriptive but personal ; 
‘the priesthood which can bring us nearer God must be one of inherent 
character and personality,” 
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order of things, eternal and divine, to which the mundane order 
but dimly corresponds, and only within this higher order, eternal 
and invisible, is access to God possible for man. On sucha 
view as this, which ultimately (see pp. xxxi-xxxii) goes back to 
Platonic idealism, and which had been worked out by Philo, the 
real world is the transcendent order of things, which is the 
pattern for the phenomenal universe, so that to attain God man 
must pass from the lower and outward world of the senses to the 
inner. But how? Philo employed the Logos or Reason as 
the medium. Our author similarly holds that men must attain 
this higher world, but for him it is a oxnvy, a sanctuary, the real 
Presence of God, and it is entered not through ecstasy or mystic 
rapture, but through connexion with Jesus Christ, who has not 
only revealed that world but opened the way into it. The 
Presence of God is now attainable as it could not be under the 
outward cultus of the oxyvy in the OT, for the complete sacrifice 
has been offered ‘‘in the realm of the spirit,” thus providing for 
the direct access of the people to their God. The full bliss of the 
fellowship is still in the future, indeed; it is not to be realized 
finally until Jesus returns for his people, for he is as yet only their 
mpodpomos (62°), The primitive eschatology required and received 
this admission from the writer, though it is hardly consonant 
with his deeper thought. And this is why he quotes for example 
the old words about Jesus waiting in heaven till his foes are 
crushed (10!”: 18), He is still near enough to the primitive period to 
share the forward look (see, ¢.g., 22 928 1037), and unlike Philo, he 
does not allow his religious idealism to evaporate his eschatology. 
But while this note of expectation is sounded now and then, it 
is held that Christians already experience the powers of the 
world to come. The new and final order has dawned ever since 
the sacrifice of Jesus was made, and the position of believers is 
guaranteed. ‘‘ You have come to mount Sion, the city of the 
living God.” The entrance of Jesus has made a fresh, living 
way for us, which is here and now open. “For all time he is 
able to save those who approach God through him, as he is 
always living to intercede on their behalf.” Christians enjoy the 
final status of relationship to God in the world of spirit and 
reality, in virtue of the final sacrifice offered by Jesus the Son. 


(ii.) 
What was this sacrifice? How did the writer understand it ? 
(a) The first thing to be said is that in his interpretation of the 
sacrifice of Jesus, he takes the piacular view. Calvin (Zmséi¢. ii. 
15. 6) maintains that, as for the priesthood of Christ, “ finem et 
usum elus esse ut sit mediator purus omni macula, qui sanctitate 
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sua Deum nobis conciliet. Sed quia aditum occupat justa 
maledictio, et Deus pro judicis officio nobis infensus est, ut nobis 
favorem comparet sacerdos ad placandam iram ipsius Dei, piacu- 
lum intervenire necesse est. . . . Qua de re prolixe apostolus 
disputat in epistola ad Hebraeos a septimo capite fere ad finem 
usque decimi.” Matthew Arnold is not often found beside 
Calvin, but he shares this error. ‘‘ Turn it which way we will, 
the notion of appeasement of an offended God by vicarious 
sacrifice, which the Epistle to the Hebrews apparently sanctions, 
will never truly speak to the religious sense, or bear fruit for 
true religion ” (St. Paul and Protestantism, p.72). Arnold saves 
himself by the word “apparently,” but the truth is that this 
idea is not sanctioned by pds “Efpavovs at all. The interpreta- 
tion of Calvin confuses Paul’s doctrine of expiation with the 
piacular view of our author. The entire group of ideas about 
the law, the curse, and the wrath of God is alien to Upds 
“EBpaiovs. The conception of God is indeed charged with 
wholesome awe (cp. on 12%: 29); but although God is never 
called directly the Father of Christians, his attitude to men is 
one of grace, and the entire process of man’s approach is 
initiated by him (29 13°). God’s wrath is reserved for the 
apostates (1079-8!) ; it does not brood over unregenerate men, to 
be removed by Christ. Such a notion could hardly have occurred 
to a man with predilections for the typical significance of the OT 
ritual, in which the sacrifices were not intended to avert the 
wrath of God so much as to reassure the people from time to 
time that their relations with their God had not been interrupted. 
The function of Christ, according to our author, is not to appease 
the divine wrath (see on 2% 1”), but to establish once and for all 
the direct fellowship of God with his people, and a picturesque 
archaic phrase like that in 1274 about the aia pavricpod cannot 
be pressed into the doctrine that Jesus by his sacrifice averted or 
averts the just anger of God. On the other hand, while the 
author knows the primitive Christian idea of God’s fatherhood, 
it is not in such terms that he expresses his own conception of 
God. Philo (De Exsecrationibus, 9) describes how the Jews in 
the diaspora will be encouraged to return to Israel and Israel’s 
God, particularly by his forgiving character (évi peév eiwreixeta Kat 
XpyoTornTL TOD mapaxadoupévov TvyyvopHV TPO Timwptas det TLBEv- 
tos); the end of their approach to God, he adds, ovdev Erepov 7) 
ebapeoteiv TO OG Kabdrep viols warp. But the author of IIpds 
*EBpaious lays no stress upon the Fatherhood of God for men; 
except in connexion with the discipline of suffering, he never 
alludes to the goodness of God as paternal, even for Christians, 
and indeed it is only in OT quotations that God is called even 
the Father of the Son (1° 5°). He avoids, even more strictly 
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than Jesus, the use of love-language. The verb dyamréy only 
occurs twice, both times in an OT citation ; dydzy is also used 
only twice, and never of man’s attitude towards God. ‘There is 
significance in such linguistic data; they corroborate the 
impression that the author takes a deep view (see on 12%) of the 
homage and awe due to God. Godly reverence, «iAdBea (see 
on 5”), characterized Jesus in his human life, and it is to charac- 
terize Christians towards God, ze. an awe which is devoid of 
anything like nervous fear, an ennobling sense of the greatness 
of God, but still a reverential awe. This is not incompatible 
with humble confidence or with a serious joy, with zappynoia 
(cp. on 33°), Indeed “all deep joy has something of the awful 
in it,” as Carlyle says. "Eywpey xépwv is the word of our author 
(1278) ; the standing attitude of Christians towards their God is 
one of profound thankfulness for his goodness to them. Only, 
it is to be accompanied pera edAaPeias kal d€ovs. We are to feel 
absolutely secure under God’s will, whatever crises or catastrophes 
befall the universe, and the security is at once to thrill (see on 
212) and to subdue our minds. Hence, while God’s graciousness 
overcomes any anxiety in man, his sublimity is intended to 
elevate and purify human life by purging it of easy emotion and 
thin sentimentalism. This is not the primitive awe of religion 
before the terrors of the unknown supernatural; the author 
believes in the gracious, kindly nature of God (see on 2!%, also 
610 1316 etc.), but he has an instinctive horror of anything like a 
shallow levity. The tone of Ilpés “EBpatouvs resembles, indeed, 
that of 1 P 127 (et warépa érixadetode Tov drpocwmroAnmTus KplvovTa 
Kata TO éxdorou épyov, év PoBw Tov THs maporkias budv ypdvov 
dvaotpapyre) ; there may be irreverence in religion, not only in 
formal religion but for other reasons in spiritual religion. Yet 
the special aspect of our epistle is reflected in what Jesus once 
said to men tempted to hesitate and draw back in fear of 
suffering : ‘I will show you whom to fear—fear Him who after 
He has killed has power to cast you into Gehenna. Yes, I tell 
you, fear Him” (Lk 125). ‘This illustrates the spirit and 
situation of IIpds ‘Efpaiovs, where the writer warns his friends 
against apostasy by reminding them of 6 cds fév and of the 
judgment. We might almost infer that in his mind the dominant 
conception is God regarded as transcendental, not with regard 
to creation but with regard to frail, faulty human nature. What 
engrosses the writer is the need not so much of a medium 
between God and the material universe, as of a medium between 
his holiness and human sin (see on 12%), 

(2) As for the essence and idea of the sacrifice, while he 
refers to a number of OT sacrifices by way of illustration, his 
main analogy comes from the ritual of atonement-day in the 
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levitical code (Lv 16), where it was prescribed that once a year 
the highpriest was to enter the inner shrine by himself, the shrine 
within which stood the sacred box or ark symbolizing the divine 
Presence. The elaborate sacrifices of the day are only glanced 
at by our author. Thus he never alludes to the famous scape- 
goat, which bore away the sins of the people into the desert. 
All he mentions is the sacrifice of certain animals, as propitiation 
for the highpriest’s own sins and also for those of the nation. 
Carrying some blood of these animals, the priest was to smear 
the iAacryprov or cover of the ark. This had a twofold object. 
(i) Blood was used to reconsecrate the sanctuary (Lv 1616), 
This was a relic of the archaic idea that the life-bond between 
the god and his worshippers required to be renewed by sacred 
blood ; “the holiness of the altar is liable to be impaired, and 
requires to be refreshed by an application of holy blood.” 
Our author refers to this crude practice in 9%. But his 
dominant interest is in (ii) the action of the highpriest as he 
enters the inner shrine; it is not the reconsecration of the 
sanctuary with its altar, but the general atonement there made 
for the sins of the People, which engrosses him. The application 
of the victim’s blood to the tAacrypiov by the divinely appointed 
highpriest was believed to propitiate Yahweh by cleansing the 
People from the sins which might prevent him from dwelling 
any longer in the land or among the People. The annual 
ceremony was designed to ensure his Presence among them, ‘‘to 
enable the close relationship between Deity and man to continue 
undisturbed. ‘The logical circle—that the atoning ceremonies 
were ordered by God to produce their effect upon himself—was 
necessarily unperceived by the priestly mind” (Montefiore, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 337). What the rite, as laid down in the 
bible, was intended to accomplish was simply, for the author of 
IIpés “EBpaiovs, to renew the life-bond between God and the 
People. ‘This sacrifice offered by the highpriest on atonement- 
day was the supreme, piacular action of the levitical cultus. 
Once a year it availed to wipe out the guilt of all sins, whatever 
their nature, ritual or moral, which interrupted the relationship 
between God and his People.? For it was a sacrifice designed 
for the entire People as the community of God. The blood of 
the victims was carried into the inner shrine, on behalf of the 
People outside the sanctuary; this the highpriest did for them, 
as he passed inside the curtain which shrouded the inner shrine, 
Also, in contrast to the usual custom, the flesh of the victims, 
instead of any part being eaten as a meal, was carried out and 
burned up. In all this the writer finds a richly symbolic 


1W, Robertson Smith, Zhe Religion of the Semites (1907), pp. 408 f. 
2 Cp. Montefiore, of. czt., pp. 334 f. 
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meaning (9!*). Jesus was both highpriest and victim, as he 
died and passed inside the heavenly Presence of God to 
establish the life-bond between God and his People. Jesus did 
not need to sacrifice for himself. Jesus did not need to sacrifice 
himself more than once for the People. Jesus secured a 
forgiveness which the older animal sacrifices never won. And 
Jesus did not leave his People outside; he opened the way for 
them to enter God’s own presence after him, and in virtue of his 
self-sacrifice. So the author, from time to time, works out the 
details of the symbolism. He even uses the treatment of the 
victim’s remains to prove that Christians must be unworldly 
(1344); but this is an after-thought, for his fundamental interest 
lies in the sacrificial suggestiveness of the atonement-day which, 
external and imperfect as its ritual was, adumbrated the reality 
which had been manifested in the sacrifice and ascension of 
Jesus. 

Yet this figurative category had its obvious drawbacks, two 
of which may be noted here. One (a) is, that it does not allow 
him to show how the sacrificial death of Jesus is connected with 
the inner renewal of the heart and the consequent access of 
man to God. He uses phrases like dydéfew (see on 2!) and 
kaOapi~ey and redXevodty (this term emphasizing more than the 
others the idea of completeness), but we can only deduce from 
occasional hints like 914 what he meant by the efficacy of the 
sacrificial death. His ritualistic category assumed that such a 
sacrifice availed to reinstate the People before God (cp. on 97%), 
and this axiom sufficed for his Christian conviction that every- 
thing depended upon what Jesus is to God and to us—what he 
is, he is in virtue of what he did, of the sacrificial offering of 
himself. But the symbol or parable in the levitical cultus went 
no further. And it even tended to confuse the conception of 
what is symbolized, by its inadequacy ; it necessarily separated 
priest and victim, and it suggested by its series of actions a time- 
element which is out of keeping with the eternal order. Hence 
the literal tendency in the interpretation of the sacrifice has led 
to confusion, as attempts have been made to express the con- 
tinuous, timeless efficacy of the sacrifice. That the death was 
a sacrifice, complete and final, is assumed (e.g. 727 g!4 1010. 12. 14), 
Yet language is used which has suggested that in the heavenly 
oxnvy this sacrifice is continually presented or offered (e.g. 7 
and the vg. mistranslation of 1o!? “hic autem unam pro peccatis 
offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”). The other drawback 
() is, that the idea of Jesus passing like the highpriest at once 
from the sacrifice into the inner sanctuary (ze. through the 
heavens into the Presence, 4!) has prevented him from making 
use of the Resurrection (cp. also on 131"), The heavenly sphere 
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of Jesus is so closely linked with his previous existence on earth, 
under the category of the sacrifice, that the author could not 
suggest an experience like the resurrection, which would not 
have tallied with this idea of continuity. 

On the other hand, the concentration of interest in the 
symbol on the sole personality of the priest and of the single 
sacrifice enabled him to voice what was his predominant belief 
about Jesus. How profoundly he was engrossed by the idea of 
Christ’s adequacy as mediator may be judged from his avoidance 
of some current religious beliefs about intercession. Over and 
again he comes to a point where contemporary opinions (with 
which he was quite familiar) suggested, e.g., the intercession of 
angels in heaven, or of departed saints on behalf of men on 
earth, ideas like the merits of the fathers or the atoning efficacy 
of martyrdom in the past, to facilitate the approach of sinful 
men to God (cp. on 11 1217 28. 24 etc.). These he deliberately 
ignores. In view of the single, sufficient sacrifice of Jesus, in 
the light of his eternally valid intercession, no supplementary 
aid was required. It is not accidental that such beliefs are left 
out of our author’s scheme of thought. It is a fresh proof of 
his genuinely primitive faith in Jesus as the one mediator. The 
ideas of the perfect Priest and the perfect Sacrifice are a theo- 
logical expression, in symbolic language, of what was vital to the 
classical piety of the early church; and apart from Paul no 
one set this out so cogently and clearly as the writer of IIpds 
‘EBpaiovs. 


(iii.) 
Our modern symbolism does no sort of justice to the ancient 
idea of priesthood. Matthew Arnold says of Wordsworth: 


‘““He was a priest to us all, 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world, 
Which we saw with his eyes, and were glad.” 


That is, ‘‘ priest” means interpreter, one who introduces us to a 
deeper vision, one who, as we might put it, opens up to us a 
new world of ideas. Such is not the ultimate function of Christ 
as iepevs in our epistle. Dogmatic theology would prefer to 
call this the prophetic function of Christ, but the priestly office 
means mediation, not interpretation. The function of the high- 
priest is to enter and to offer: eiv€pxeoOau and rpoopépew forming 
the complete action, and no distinction being drawn between the 
two, any more than between the terms “priest” and “ high- 
priest.” 

The fundamental importance of this may be illustrated from 
the recourse made by Paul and by our author respectively to the 
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Jeremianic oracle of the new covenant or Sia67xn. Paul’s main 
interest in it lies in its prediction of the Spirit, as opposed to 
the Law. What appeals to Paul is the inward and direct intui- 
tion of God, which forms the burden of the oracle. But to our 
author (87-18 1015-18) it is the last sentence of the oracle which 
is supreme, ze. the remission of sins; ‘I will be merciful to their 
iniquities, and remember their sins no more.” He seizes the 
name and fact of a “new” covenant, as implying that the old 
was inadequate. But he continues: “If the blood of goats and 
bulls, and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, 
give them a holiness that bears on bodily purity, how much more 
will the blood of Christ, who in the spirit of the eternal offered 
himself as an unblemished sacrifice to God, cleanse your con- 
science from dead works to serve a living God? He mediates a 
new covenant for this reason, that those who have been called 
may obtain the eternal deliverance they have been promised, 
now that a death has occurred which redeems them from the 
transgressions involved in the first covenant” (g5). That is, 
the conclusion of Jeremiah’s oracle—that God will forgive and 
forget—is the real reason why our author quotes it. There can 
be no access without an amnesty for the past; the religious 
communion of the immediate future must be guaranteed by a 
sacrifice ratifying the pardon of God. 

This difference between Paul and our author is, of course, 
owing to the fact that for the latter the covenant! or law is sub- 
ordinated to the priesthood. Change the priesthood, says the 
writer, and zpso facto the law has to be changed too. ‘The cove- 
nant is a relationship of God and men, arising out of grace, and 
inaugurated by some historic act; since its efficiency as an insti- 
tution for forgiveness and fellowship depends on the personality 
and standing of the priesthood, the appearance of Jesus as the 
absolute Priest does away with the inferior law. 

This brings us to the heart of the Christology, the sacrifice 
and priestly service of Christ as the mediator of this new cove- 
nant with its eternal fellowship. 

Men are sons of God, and their relation of confidence and 
access is based upon the function of the Son kar’ é&dyyv. The 
author shares with Paul the view that the Son is the Son before 
and during his incarnate life, and yet perhaps Son in a special 
sense in consequence of the resurrection—or rather, as our 
author would have preferred to say, in consequence of the ascen- 
sion. ‘This may be the idea underneath the compressed clauses 
at the opening of the epistle (11°). ‘God has spoken to us by 

1 As Professor Kennedy points out, with real insight : ‘‘all the terms of 


the contrast which he works out are selected because of their relation to the 
covenant-conception ” (p. 201). 
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a Son—a Son whom he appointed heir of the universe, as it 
was by him that he had created the world. He, reflecting God’s 
bright glory and stamped with God’s own character, sustains the 
universe by his word of power; when he had secured our 
purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high; and thus he is superior to the angels, as he 
has inherited a Name superior to theirs. For to what angel did 
God ever say— 


‘Thou art my Son, 
To-day have I become thy Father’?” 


(referring to the ancient notion that the king first became con- 
scious of his latent divine sonship at his accession to the throne). 
The name or dignity which Christ inherits, as the result of his 
redemptive work, is probably that of Son; as the following 
quotation from the OT psalm suggests, the resurrection or 
exaltation may mark, as it does for Paul, the fully operative 
sonship of Christ, the only way to inherit or possess the 
universe being to endure the suffering and death which purified 
human sin and led to the enthronement of Christ. Our author 
holds that this divine being was sent into the world because he 
was God’s Son, and that he freely undertook his mission for 
God’s other sons on earth. 

The mission was a will of God which involved sacrifice. 
That is the point of the quotation (10°) from the 4oth psalm 
—not to prove that obedience to God was better than sacrifice, 
but to bring out the truth that God’s will required a higher kind 
of sacrifice than the levitical, namely, the personal, free self- 
sacrifice of Christ in the body. Even this is more than self- 
sacrifice in our modern sense of the term. It is “by this will,” 
the writer argues, that ‘we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ 
once for all has offered up his body.” No doubt the offering is 
eternal, it is not confined to the historical act on Calvary. ‘‘He 
has entered heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
on our behalf” (9?4): ‘‘he is always living to make intercession 
for us” (77°). Still, the author is more realistic in expression than 
the tradition of the Zestament of Levi (3), which makes the 
angel of the Presence in the third heaven offer a spiritual and 
bloodless sacrifice to God in propitiation for the sins of ignorance 
committed by the righteous. Our author assigns entirely to Christ 
the intercessory functions which the piety of the later Judaism 
had already begun to divide among angels and departed saints, 
but he also makes the sacrifice of Jesus one of blood—a realism 
which was essential to his scheme of argument from the 
entrance of the OT high priest into the inner shrine. 

The superior or rather the absolute efficacy of the blood of 
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Christ depends in turn on his absolute significance as the 
Son of God; it is his person and work which render his self- 
sacrifice valid and supreme. But this is asserted rather than 
explained. Indeed, it is asserted on the ground of a presupposi- 
tion which was assumed as axiomatic, namely, the impossibility 
of communion with God apart from blood shed in sacrifice 
(922). For example, when the writer encourages his readers by 
reminding them of their position (1274), that they “‘have come 
to Jesus the mediator of the new covenant and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message is nobler than Abel’s,” he does not mean 
to draw an antithesis between Abel’s blood as a cry for vengeance 
and Christ’s blood as a cry for intercession. The fundamental 
antithesis lies between exclusion and inclusion. Abel’s blood 
demanded the excommunication of the sinner, as an outcast 
from God’s presence ; Christ’s blood draws the sinner near and 
ratifies the covenant. The author denies to the OT cultus of 
sacrifice any such atoning value, but at the same time he reaffirms 
its basal principle, that blood in sacrifice is essential to communion 
with the deity. Blood offered in sacrifice does possess a religious 
efficacy, to expiate and purify. Without shedding of blood there 
is no remission. We ask, why? But the ancient world never 
dreamt of asking, why? What puzzles a modern was an axiom 
to the ancient. The argument of our epistle is pivoted on this 
postulate, and no attempt is made to rationalize it. 

In the Law of Holiness, incorporated in Leviticus, there is 
indeed one incidental allusion to the rationalé of sacrifice or 
blood-expiation, when, in prohibiting the use of blood as a food, 
the taboo proceeds: ‘‘the life of the body is in the blood, and 
I have given it to you for the altar to make propitiation for 
yourselves, for the blood makes propitiation by means of the 
life” (ze. the life inherent in it). This is reflection on the 
meaning of sacrifice, but it does not carry us very far, for it only 
explains the piacular efficacy of blood by its mysterious potency 
of life. Semitic scholars warn us against finding in these words 
(Lv 17!) either the popular idea of the substitution of the victim 
for the sinner, or even the theory that the essential thing in 
sacrifice is the offering of a life to God. As far as the Hebrew 
text goes, this may be correct. But the former idea soon became 
attached to the verse, as we see from the LXX—r6 yap afua 
airod dvrt THs Wuxns e&iAdoerat. This view does not seem to be 
common in later Jewish thought, though it was corroborated by 
the expiatory value attached to the death of the martyrs (e.g. 
4 Mac 172"), It is in this later world, however, rather than in 
the primitive world of Leviticus, that the atmosphere of the idea 
of IIpds “EGpaiovs is to be sought, the idea that because Jesus 
was what he was, his death has such an atoning significance as 
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to inaugurate a new and final relation between God and men, 
the idea that his blood purifies the conscience because it is Azs 
blood, the blood of the sinless Christ, who is both the priest 
and the sacrifice. When the author writes that Christ “in the 
spirit of the eternal” (9!) offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, he has in mind the contrast between the annual 
sacrifice on the day of atonement and the sacrifice of Christ 
which never needed to be repeated, because it had been offered 
in the spirit and—as we might say—in the eternal order of 
things. It was a sacrifice bound up with his death in history, 
but it belonged essentially to the higher order of absolute reality. 
The writer breathed the Philonic atmosphere in which the 
eternal Now over-shadowed the things of space and time (see 
on 1°), but he knew this sacrifice had taken place on the cross, 
and his problem was one which never confronted Philo, the 
problem which we moderns have to face in the question: How 
can a single historical fact possess a timeless significance? How 
can Christianity claim to be final, on the basis of a specific 
revelation in history? Our author answered this problem in his 
own way for his own day. 


(iv.) 


For him religion is specially fellowship with God on the 
basis of forgiveness. He never uses the ordinary term xovvwvia, 
however, in this sense. It is access to God on the part of 
worshippers that is central to his mind; that is, he conceives 
religion as worship, as the approach of the human soul to the 
divine Presence, and Christianity is the religion which is religion 
since it mediates this access and thereby secures the immediate 
consciousness of God for man. Or, as he would prefer to say, 
the revelation of God in Jesus has won this right for man as it 
could not be won before. For, from the first, there has been a 
People of God seeking, and to a certain extent enjoying, this 
access. God has ever been revealing himself to them, so far as 
was possible. But now in Jesus the final revelation has come 
which supersedes all that went before in Israel. The writer 
never contemplates any other line of revelation; outside Israel 
of old he never looks. It is enough for him that the worship of 
the OT implied a revelation which was meant to elicit faith, 
especially through the sacrificial cultus, and that the imperfec- 
tions of that revelation have now been disclosed and superseded 
by the revelation in Jesus the Son. Faith in this revelation is in 
one aspect belief (4%). Indeed he describes faith simply as the 
conviction of the unseen world, the assurance that God has 
spoken and that he will make his word good, if men rely upon 
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it; he who draws near to God must believe that he exists and 
that he does reward those who seek him (11°). Faith of this 
noble kind, in spite of appearances to the contrary, has always 
characterized the People. Our author rejoices to trace it at 
work long before Jesus came, and he insists that it is the saving 
power still, a faith which in some aspects is indistinguishable 
from hope, since it inspires the soul to act and suffer in the 
conviction that God is real and sure to reward loyalty in the 
next world, if not in the present. Such faith characterized Jesus 
himself (218 127). It is belief in God as trustworthy, amid all 
the shows and changes of life, an inward conviction that, when 
he has spoken, the one thing for a man to do is to hold to 
that word and to obey it at all costs. This is the conception 
of faith in the early and the later sections of the writing (37 
108-127), The difference that Jesus has made—for the writer 
seems to realize that there is a difference between the primitive 
faith and the faith of those who are living after the revelation in 
Jesus—is this, that the assurance of faith has now become far 
more real than it was. Though even now believers have to 
await the full measure of their reward, though faith still is hope 
to some extent, yet the full realization of the fellowship with 
God which is the supreme object of faith has been now made 
through Jesus. In two ways. (i) For faith Jesus is the inspiring 
example; he is the great Believer who has shown in his own 
life on earth the possibilities of faith.t In order to understand 
what faith is, we must look to Jesus above all, to see how faith 
begins and continues and ends. But (ii) Jesus has not only 
preceded us on the line of faith; he has by his sacrifice made 
our access to God direct and real, as it never could be before. 
Hence the writer can say, ‘‘let us draw near with a full assurance 
of faith and a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith” since 
“we have a great Priest over the house of God.” “We have 
confidence to enter the holy Presence in virtue of the blood of 
Jesus.” He does not make Jesus the object of faith as Paul 
does, but he argues that only the sacrifice of Jesus opens the 
way into the presence of God for sinful men. 

This is the argument of the central part of the writing 
(chs. 7-10). Religion is worship, and worship implies sacrifice ; 
there is no access for man to God without sacrifice, and no 


1 “Tt was by no divine magic, no mere ‘breath, turn of eye, wave of 
hand,’ that he ‘joined issue with death,’ but by the power of that genuinely 
human faith which had inspired others in the past” (MacNeill, p, 26). 
Bousset’s denial of this (Zheol. Literaturzettung, 1915, p. 431f.: ‘man 
wird bei dem Jesus d. Hebrierbriefe so wenig wie bei dem paulinischen noch 
im strengen Sinne von einem subjectivem Glauben Jesu reden kénnen”) is as 
incomprehehsible as his desperate effort to explain He 57"! from the fixed 
ideas of the mystery-religions. 
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religion without a priest (see on 71"). The relations between 
God and his People from the first! have been on the basis of 
sacrifice, as the bible shows, and the new revelation in Jesus 
simply changes the old sacrificial order with its priesthood for 
another. The writer starts from a profound sense of sin, as an 
interruption of fellowship between God and man. He thoroughly 
sympathizes with the instinct which underlay the ancient practice 
of sacrifice, that fellowship with God is not a matter of course, 
that God is accessible and yet difficult of access, and that human 
nature cannot find its way unaided into his presence. Thus he 
quotes the 4oth psalm (see p. xli), not to prove that God’s will 
is fellowship, and that to do the will of God is enough for man, 
apart from any sacrifice, but to illustrate the truth that the will 
of God does require a sacrifice, not simply the ethical obedience 
of man, but the self-sacrifice with which Jesus offered himself 
freely, the perfect victim and the perfect priest. All men now 
have to do is to avail themselves of his sacrifice in order to 
enjoy access to God in the fullest sense of the term. ‘“‘ Having 
a great Highpriest who has passed through the heavens, let us 
draw near.” 

The conception of religion as devotion or worship covers a 
wide range in IIpds “EGpaious. It helps to explain, for example 
(see above, p. xxxviii), why the writer represents Jesus after death 
not as being raised from the dead, but as passing through the 
heavens into the inner Presence or sanctuary of God with the 
sacrifice of his blood (41 914). It accounts for the elaboration 
of a detail like that of 923, and, what is much more important, it 
explains the “sacrificial” delineation of the Christian life. In 
this dAnOwy oxnvy (87), of God’s own making, with its @vovac- 
typiov (131°), Christians worship God (Aatpevew, 914 1278 131°) ; 
their devotion to him is expressed by the faith and loyalty which 
detach them from this world (131% 14) and enable them to live 
and move under the inspiration of the upper world ; indeed their 
ethical life of thanksgiving (see on 2!*) and beneficence is a 
sacrifice by which they honour and worship God (13!* 16), a 
sacrifice presented to God by their dpyepevs Jesus. The writer 
never suggests that the worship-regulations of the outworn cultus 
are to be reproduced in any rites of the church on earth; he 
never dreamed of this, any more than of the r7yovmevor being 
called “priests.” The essence of priesthood, viz. the mediation 
of approach to God, had been absolutely fulfilled in Jesus, and 
in one sense all believers were enabled to follow him into the 
inner oxnvy, where they worshipped their God as the priests of 
old had done in their oxynv7, and as the People of old had never 


1 7.e. from the inauguration of the 6:a67«y at Sinai, though he notes that 
even earlier there was sacrifice offered (11°), 
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been able to do except through the highpriest as their represen- 
tative and proxy. But, while the worship-idea is drawn out 
to describe Christians, in pds “EBpafovs its primary element 
is that of the eternal function of Christ as dpyvepeds in the 
heavenly oxnv7. 

(v.) 


Symbolism alters as the ages pass. The picture-language in 
which one age expresses its mental or religious conceptions 
often ceases to be intelligible or attractive to later generations, 
because the civic, ritual, or economic conditions of life which had 
originally suggested it have disappeared or changed their form. 
This well-known principle applies especially to the language of 
religion, and it is one reason why some of the arguments in [pds 
“EBpaiovs are so difficult for the modern mind to follow. There 
are other reasons, no doubt. The exegetical methods which the 
author took over from the Alexandrian school are not ours. 
Besides, historical criticism has rendered it hard for us moderns 
to appreciate the naive use of the OT which prevails in some 
sections of IIpdés “EBpaiovs. But, above all, the sacrificial analogies 
are a stumbling-block, for we have nothing to correspond to what 
an ancient understood by a “priest” and sacrifice. Dryden was 
not poetic when he translated Vergil’s “sacerdos” in the third 
Georgic (489) by “holy butcher,” but the phrase had its truth. 
The business of a priest was often that of a butcher; blood 
flowed, blood was splashed about. It was in terms of such 
beliefs and practices that the author of IIpds “EGpaious argued, 
rising above them to the spiritual conception of the self-sacrifice 
of Jesus, but nevertheless starting from them as axiomatic. The 
duty of the modern mind is to understand, in the first place, 
how he came by these notions; and, in the second place, what 
he intended to convey by the use of such symbolic terms as 
“ blood,” ‘‘ highpriest,” and “sacrifice.” 

The striking idea of Christ as the eternal dpyvepevs, by whom 
the access of man to God is finally and fully assured, may have 
been a flash of inspiration, one of the notes of originality and 
insight which mark the writer’s treatment and restatement of the 
faith. But originality is not depreciated by the effort to trace 
anticipations. What led him to this view? After all, the most 
brilliant flashes depend upon an atmosphere already prepared 
for them. They are struck out of something. In this case, it is 
not enough to say that the conception was merely the transfer- 
ence to Jesus of the Philonic predicates of the Logos, or the 
result of a bible-reading in the pentateuch. In the pentateuch 
the writer found proofs of what he brought to it, and the argu- 
ments in chs. 7—10 really buttress ideas built on other foundations. 
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(z) Once the conception of a heavenly sanctuary became 
current, the notion of a heavenly dpxvepevs would not be far-fetched 
for a writer like this. Philo had, indeed, not only spoken of the 
Logos as a highpriest, in a metaphorical sense, z.e. as mediating 
metaphysically and psychologically the relations between the 
worlds of thought and sense, but in an allegorical fashion spoken 
of “two temples belonging to God, one being the world in which 
the highpriest is his own Son, the Logos, the other being the 
rational soul” (de Somaniis, i. 37). Our writer is much less 
abstract. Like the author of the Apocalypse (see on 41°), he 
thinks of heaven in royal and ritual imagery as well as in civic, 
but it is the ritual symbolism which is more prominent. During 
the second century B.c. the ideas of a heavenly sanctuary and 
a heavenly altar became current in apocalyptic piety, partly owing 
to the idealistic and yet realistic conception (see on 8°) that in 
heaven the true originals were preserved, the material altar and 
sanctuary being, like the earthly Jerusalem, inferior representations 
of transcendent realities. From this it was a natural develop- 
ment to work out the idea of a heavenly highpriest. By 
“natural” I do not mean to undervalue the poetical and re- 
ligious originality of the writer of Hpds ‘EGpaiovs. The author 
of the Apocalypse of John, for example, fails to reach this idea, 
and even in the enigmatic passage in the vision and confession of 
Levi (Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Test. Levi 5), where 
the seer tells us, “I saw the holy temple, and upon a throne of 
glory the Most High. And he said to me, Levi, I have given 
thee the blessings of priesthood until I come and sojourn in the 
midst of Israel”—even here, though the levitical priesthood, as 
in our epistle, is only a temporary substitute for the presence of 
God, the heavenly sanctuary has no highpriest. Nevertheless 
it was the idea of the heavenly sanctuary which held one 
germ of the idea of the heavenly highpriest for the author of 
IIpds “EBpaiovs, as he desired to express the fundamental signifi- 
cance of Jesus for his faith. 

(6) Another factor was the speculations of Philo about the 
Logos as highpriest (de Migrat. Abrah. 102, de Fug. 108 ff.), 
though the priestly mediation there is mainly between man and 
the upper world of ideas. The Logos or Reason is not only the 
means of creating the material cosmos after the pattern of the 
first and real world, but inherent in it, enabling human creatures 
to apprehend the invisible. ‘This is Philo’s primary use of the 
metaphor. It is philosophical rather than religious. Yet the 
increased prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism prompted 
him to apply to the Logos functions which resemble intercession 
as well as interpretation. Vague as they are, they were familiar 
to the author of our epistle, and it is probable that they helped 
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to fashion his expression of the eternal significance of Jesus as 
the mediator between man and God. The Logos as highpriest, 
says Philo (de Somn. ii. 28), for example, is not only duwpos, 
bAdKAnpos, but peOdpids tis Geod <Kai avOpdrov> dvats, Tod pev 
eAdrrwv, dvOpwHrov € kpeirrwv. Then he quotes the LXX of Lv 
1617, The original says that no man is to be with the highpriest 
when he enters the inner shrine, but the Greek version runs, orav 
cioin cis Ta dyia Tov dyiwv 6 apxLepeds, dvOpwros odk Errat, and Philo 
dwells on the literal, wrong sense of the last three words, as if 
they meant “the highpriest is not to be a man.” “ What will 
he be, if he is not a man? God? I would not say that (ov« 
dv elroy). . . . Nor yet is he man, but he touches both extremes 
(ékarépwv Ttav akpwv, ws av Bacews Kal Kehadrns, epamrrdpevos).” 
Later (¢bid. 34) he remarks, ‘if at that time he is not a man, it 
is clear he is not God either, but a minister (Aevrovpyds Geod) of 
God, belonging to creation in his mortal nature and to the 
uncreated world in his immortal nature.” Similarly he pleads, 
in the de sacerdot. 12, that the function of the highpriest was to 
mediate between God and man, iva da pécov twos advOpwroe piv 
iAdoxwvrat Oedv, Oeds 8% tas xdpitas dvOpwros brodiaxdvw Twi 
Xpwpevos dpeyn Kat xopnyyj. Here we may feel vibrating a need of 
intercession, even although the idea is still somewhat theosophic. 

(c) A third basis for the conception of Christ’s priesthood lay 
in the combination of messianic and sacerdotal functions which 
is reflected in the rroth psalm (see above, p. xxxiii), which in the 
Testaments of the Patriarchs (Reuben 68) is actually applied to 
Hyrcanus the Maccabean priest-king, while in the Zest. Zevz (18) 
functions which are messianic in all but name are ascribed to a 
new priest, with more spiritual insight than in the psalm itself. 
The curious thing, however, is that this Priest discharges no 
sacerdotal functions. The hymn describes his divine attestation 
and consecration—‘‘and in his priesthood shall sin come to an 
end, and he shall open the gates of paradise and shall remove 
the threatening sword against Adam.” ‘That is all. Probably 
the passing phase of expectation, that a messiah would arise from 
the sacerdotal Maccabees, accounts for such a fusion of messiah 
and priest. In any case its influence was not wide. Still, the 
anticipation is not unimportant for the thought of IIpos ‘EBpaiovs, 
which rests so much upon the mystical significance of that psalm. 
Paul had seen the fulfilment of Ps rro! in the final triumph 
of Christ as messiah over his foes (1 Co 1524 % Se yap atrdv 
Bacirevew axpis 0b O79 mdvtas Tods éxOpods bxd robs wddas adrod). 
But meantime Christ was in living touch with his church on earth, 
and Paul can even speak, in a glowing outburst, of his effective 
intercession (Ro 8° ds kai évrvyxdver trép jyadv). This is at 
least the idea of the highpriesthood of Christ, in almost every- 
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thing except name, though Paul says as much of the Spirit (Ro 
877 Kara Oeov évrvyxdve. brép dylwv). Later, in the Fourth Gospel, 
a similar thought reappears; Christ is represented in priestly 
metaphor as interceding for his People (171*), and the phrases 
(171719) about Jesus consecrating himself (as priest and victim) 
that thereby his disciples may be “consecrated” év rH dAnOela (i.e. 
in the sphere of Reality), indicate a use of dyidfew which ex- 
presses one of the central ideas of [pds ‘EBpaiovs. But in the 
latter writing the idea is explicit and elaborate, as it is nowhere 
else in the NT, and explicit on the basis of a later line in the 
110th psalm, which Paul ignored. Our author also knew and 
used the earlier couplet (101%), but he draws his cardinal argu- 
ment from v.* ov ef iepeds eis aidva Kata tiv Tag MeAxioédex. 


(vi.) 


There is a partial anticipation of all this in the Enochic 
conception of the Son of Man. No doubt, as Volz warns us 
( Jiidische Eschatologie, p. 9°), we must not read too much into 
such apocalyptic phrases, since the Son of Man is an x quantity 
of personal value in the age of expected bliss and salvation. 
Still, the pre-existent messiah there is Son of Man as transcen- 
dent and in some sense as human; he must be human, “ Man,” 
in order to help men, and he must be transcendent in order to 
be a deliverer or redeemer. But the author of IIpds “EGpaiovs, 
like Paul, significantly avoids the term Son of Man, even in 2°; 
and although he has these two ideas of human sympathy and of 
transcendency in close connexion, he derives them from his 
meditation upon the real Jesus ultimately, not from any apoca- 
lyptic speculations. What he meant by the term ‘Son of God” 
is not quite plain. Philo had regarded the Logos as_pre- 
existent and as active in the history of the people, and so he 
regards Christ ; but while it seems clear (see on 5°) that Christ 
is priest for him because he was already Son, the further ques- 
tions, when did he become priest? and how is the Sonship 
compatible with the earthly life?—these are problems which 
remain unsolved. The interpretation of the function of Jesus 
through the phrase in the 2nd psalm (see on 1°) hardly clears up 
the matter any more than in the case of Justin Martyr (Dad. 88). 
Later on, Hippolytus, or whoever wrote the homily appended 
(chs. xi.—xii.) to the 2st. Diognet., faced the problem more 
boldly and beautifully by arguing that “the Word was from 
the very beginning, appeared new, was proved to be old, and 
is ever young as he is born in the hearts of the saints. He 
is the eternal One, who to-day was accounted Son” (6 ovpepov 
vids AoyirGeis, 11°). Here “to-day” refers to the Christian era ; 
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evidently the problem left by the author of Ipds “Epaiovs, with 
his mystical, timeless use of the 2nd psalm, was now being felt 
as a theological difficulty. But this is no clue to how he himself 
took the reference. ‘There is a large section in his thought upon 
Christ as the eternal, transcendental Son which remains obscure 
to us, and which perhaps was indefinite to himself. He took over 
the idea of the divine Sonship from the primitive church, seized 
upon it to interpret the sufferings and sacrificial function of Jesus 
as well as his eternal value, and linked it to the notion of the 
highpriesthood ; but he does not succeed in harmonizing its 
implications about the incarnate life with his special yvéous of 
the eternal Son within the higher sphere of divine realities. 

At the same time there seems no hiatus! between the meta- 
physical and the historical in the writer’s conception of Jesus, no 
unreconciled dualism between the speculative reconstruction and 
the historical tradition. In Ipds ‘EGpaious we have the ordinary 
primitive starting-point, how could a divine, reigning Christ ever 
have become man? The writer never hints that his readers 
would question this, for they were not tempted by any Jewish 
ideas. He uses the category of the Son quite frankly, in order 
to express the absolute value of the revelation in Jesus ; it is his 
sheer sense of the reality of the incarnate life which prompts him 
to employ the transcendental ideas. He does not start from a 
modern humanist view of Jesus, but from a conviction of his 
eternal divine character and function as Son and as dpyvepevs, and 
his argument is that this position was only possible upon the 
human experience, that Jesus became man because he was Son 
(210), and is dpxiepevs because once he was man. 

(a) For our author Jesus is the Son, before ever he became 
man, but there is no definite suggestion (see on 12”) that he 
made a sacrifice in order to become incarnate, no suggestion 
that he showed his xépis by entering our human lot (8 dpas 
ertoyevoey tAovaLos dv, EavTov exevorey ev Smowdpate dvOpmrov 
yevouevos). Our author feels deeply the suffering of Jesus in the 
days of his flesh, but it is the final sacrifice at the end of his life 
which is emphasized. That he suffered as the eternal Son is 
understood : also, that it was voluntary (105), also that it was 
his human experience which qualified him to offer the perfect 
sacrifice, by God’s xdpis. But, apart from the (2*) allusion to 
the temporary inferiority to angels, the writer does not touch the 
moving idea of the kenotic theories of the incarnation, viz. the 
‘“sense of sacrifice on the part of a pre-existent One.” 2 

(2) Since he knew nothing of the sombre view of the odpé 


"As H. J. Holtzmann (Meucest. Theologie?, ii. 337) and Pfleiderer (p. 287) 
magine. 
*H. R. Mackintosh, Zhe Person of Christ, pp. 265 f. 
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which pervaded the Pauline psychology, he found no difficulty 
in understanding how the sinless Jesus could share human flesh 
and blood. ‘The sinlessness is assumed, not argued (cp. on 
415 57). Yet the writer does not simply transfer it as a dogmatic 
predicate of messiahship to Jesus. One of the characteristics 
which set Ipds “EGpafous apart in the early Christian literature is 
the idea that Jesus did not possess sinlessness simply as a pre- 
rogative of his divine Sonship or as a requisite for the validity 
of his priestly function. It was nota mere endowment. The idea 
rather is that he had to realize and maintain it by a prolonged 
moral conflict éy rats juépars THS TapKds airod. This view goes 
back to direct historical tradition, with its deeply marked im- 
pression of the personality of Jesus, and no sort of justice is done 
to IIpés “EBpatous if its conceptions of the human Son as sinless 
are referred to a theoretical interest or dogmatic prepossession. 
Such an interpretation is bound up with the view that IIpds 
“EBpaious represents the more or less arbitrary fusion of an his- 
torical tradition about Jesus with a pre-Christian christology. 
But it is not enough to speak vaguely of materials for such a 
christology floating in pre-Christian Judaism and crystallizing 
round the person of Jesus, once Jesus was identified with the 
messiah. The crystallization was not fortuitous. What Ipods 
“EBpaiovs contains is a christology which implies features and 
characteristics in Jesus too definite to be explained away as 
picturesque deductions from messianic postulates or Philonic 
speculations. These undoubtedly enter into the statement of 
the christology, but the motives and interests of that christology 
lie everywhere. The writer’s starting-point is not to be sought 
in some semi-metaphysical idea like that of the eternal Son as a 
supernatural being who dipped into humanity for a brief interval 
in order to rise once more and resume his celestial glory; the 
mere fact that the eschatology is retained, though it does not 
always accord with the writer’s characteristic view of Christ, shows 
that he was working from a primitive historical tradition about 
Jesus (see above, pp. xlivf.). To this may be added the fact 
that he avoids the Hellenistic term owryp, a term which had been 
associated with the notion of the appearance of a deity hitherto 
hidden.! The allusions to the historical Jesus are not numerous, 
but they are too detailed and direct to be explained away; he 
preached owrnpia, the message of eschatological bliss; he be- 
longed to the tribe of Judah; he was sorely tempted, badly 


1 He does not use the technical language of the mystery-religions (cp. on 
64), and they cannot be shown to have been present continuously to his mind, 
If the argument from silence holds here, he probably felt for them the same 
aversion as the devout Philo felt (de Sacrzf. 12), though Philo on occasion 
would employ their terminology for his own purposes, 
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treated, and finally crucified outside Jerusalem. These are the 
main outward traits. But they are bound up with an inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Jesus which is not a mere deduction 
from messianic mythology or OT prophecies, and it is unreal, in 
view of a passage like 57", e.g., to imagine that the writer was 
doing little more than painting in a human face among the 
messianic speculations about a divine Son. 

(c) Neither is the sinlessness of Jesus connected with the 
circumstances of his human origin. No explanation at all is 
offered of how this pre-existent Son entered the world of men. 
It is assumed that he did not come out of humanity but that he 
came into it ; yet, like Paul and the author of the Fourth Gospel 
(1%), our author is not interested in questions about the human 
birth. Even when he describes the prototype Melchizedek as 
“without father and mother” (7°), he is not suggesting any 
parallel to the Christ; the phrase is no more than a fanciful 
deduction from the wording or rather the silence of the legend, 
just as the original priest-king Gudea says to the goddess in the 
Sumerian tale, ‘‘I have no mother, thou art my mother; I have 
no father, thou art my father.” It is impossible to place this 
allusion beside the happy misquotation in 10° “a body thou 
hast prepared for me,” and to argue, as Pfleiderer (p. 287) does, 
that the incarnation is conceived as purely supernatural. All we 
need to do is to recall the Alexandrian belief, voiced in a passage 
like Wisd 819 (“I was the child of fine parts: to my lot there 
fell a good soul, or rather being good I entered a body un- 
defiled”); the good soul is what we call the personality, the 
thinking self, to which God allots a body, and birth, in the ordinary 
human way, is not incompatible with the pre-existence of the 
soul or self which, prior to birth, is in the keeping of God. The 
author of IIpds “E@paiovs could quite well think of the incarna- 
tion of Jesus along such lines, even although for him the pre- 
existent Christ meant much more than the pre-existent human 
soul. 

The meaning of the incarnation is, in one aspect, to yield a 
perfect example of faith (127) in action; in another and, for the 
writer, a deeper, to prepare Jesus, by sympathy and suffering, for 
his sacrificial function on behalf of the People. The rationalé 
of his death is that it is inexplicable except upon the fact of his 
relationship to men as their representative and priest before 
God (2 £), From some passages like 5°* 727, it has been in- 
ferred that Jesus had to offer a sacrifice on his own behalf as 
well as on behalf of men (.e. his tears and cries in Gethsemane), 
or that he only overcame his sinful nature when he was raised 
to heaven. But this is to read into the letter of the argument 
more than the writer ever intended it to convey. The point of 
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his daring argument is that the sufferings of Jesus were not 
incompatible with his sinlessness, and at the same time that they 
rendered his sacrifice of himself absolutely efficacious. The 
writer is evidently in line with the primitive synoptic tradition, 
though he never proves the necessity of the sufferings from OT 
prophecy, as even his contemporary Peter does, preferring, with 
a fine intuition in the form of a religious reflection, to employ 
the idea of moral congruity (2!°). 


(vii.) 

The symbolism of the highpriesthood and sacrifice of Jesus 
in the heavenly sanctuary is therefore designed to convey the 
truth that the relations of men with God are based finally upon 
Jesus Christ. In the unseen world which is conceived in this 
naive idealistic way, Jesus is central; through him God is known 
and accessible to man, and through him man enjoys forgiveness 
and fellowship with God. When Paul once wrote, ra advw 
ppovetre, Ta dvw Cyretre, if he had stopped there he would have 
been saying no more than Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius might 
have said and did say. But when he added, ot 6 Xpiords eorw 
(év deta Tod Oeod KaOypevos), he defined the upper sphere in a 
new sense. So with the author of Ipds “EBpatovs. In the real 
world of higher things, “everything is dominated by the figure 
of the great High Priest at the right hand of the Majesty in the 
Heavens, clothed in our nature, compassionate to our infirmities, 
able to save to the uttermost, sending timely succour to those 
who are in peril, pleading our cause. It is this which faith 
sees, this to which faith clings as the divine reality behind and 
beyond all that passes, all that tries, daunts, or discourages the 
soul: it is this in which it finds the es realissimum, the very 
truth of things, all that is meant by God.” } 

Yet while this is the central theme (chs. 7-10), which the 
writer feels it is essential for his friends to grasp if they are to 
maintain their position, it is one proof of the primitive character 
of Ifpos “EBpaious that it preserves traces of other and more 
popular ideas of Christianity. Thus (a) there is the primitive 
idea of the messiah as the heir, who at the resurrection inherits 
full power as the divine Son or KAnpovépos. Strictly speaking, 
this does not harmonize with the conception of the Son as 
eternal, but it reappears now and then, thrown up from the 
eschatological tradition which the author retains (see above, 
pp. xxxilif.). (4) The isolated reference to the overthrow of 
the devil is another allusion to ideas which were in the back- 
ground of the writer’s mind (see on 2!!5),  (c) The scanty 

1 Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, pp. 239, 240. 
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use made of the favourite conception of Jesus as the divine 
Kupuos (see below, p. lxiii) is also remarkable. This is not one of 
the writer’s categories; the elements of divine authority and 
of a relation between the Kvpuos and the divine Community 
are expressed otherwise, in the idea of the Highpriest and the 
People. 

Furthermore the category of the Highpriesthood itself was 
not large enough for the writer’s full message. (a) It could not 
be fitted in with his eschatology any more than the idea of the 
two worlds could be. The latter is dovetailed into his scheme 
by the idea of faith as practically equivalent to hope (in 10°") ; 
the world to come actually enters our experience here and now, 
but the full realization is reserved for the end, and meantime 
Christians must wait, holding fast to the revelation of God in 
the present. The former could not be adjusted to the eschat- 
ology, and the result is that when the writer passes to speak in 
terms of the primitive expectation of the end (10%-12”9), he 
allows the idea of the Highpriesthood to fall into the back- 
ground. In any case the return of Jesus is connected only 
with the deliverance of his own People (978). He does not 
come to judge; that is a function reserved for God. The 
end is heralded by a cataclysm which is to shake the whole 
universe, heaven as well as earth (14 1276t), another conception 
which, however impressive, by no means harmonizes with the 
idea of the two spheres. But the writer’s intense consciousness of 
living in the last days proved too strong for his speculative theory 
of the eternal and the material orders. (4) Again, the High- 
priesthood was inadequate to the ethical conceptions of the 
writer. It did involve ethical ideas—the cleansing of the con- 
science and the prompting of devotion and awe, moral con- 
secration, and inward purity (these being the real ‘‘ worship ”) ; 
but when he desires to inspire his readers he instinctively turns 
to the vivid conception of Jesus as the dpyyyés, as the pioneer 
and supreme example of faith on earth. 

The latter aspect brings out the idea of a contemplation 
of Jesus Christ, a vision of his reality (cp. 3! 121 2), which, 
when correlated with the idea of a participation in the higher 
world of reality, as embodied in the Highpriest aspect, raises 
the question, how far is it legitimate to speak of the writer as 
mystical ? 


(viii.) 
To claim or to deny that he was a mystic is, after all, a 
question of words. He is devoid of the faith-mysticism which 


characterizes Paul. Even when he speaks once of believers being 
Hétoxo. Xpiorod (3!*), he means no more than their membership 
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in the household of God over which Christ presides ; there is no 
hint of the personal trust in Christ which distinguishes “ faith” 
in Paul. As important is the consideration that the writer does 
not take the sacrifices of the levitical cultus as merely symbolizing 
union with God. Such is the genuinely mystical interpretation. 
To him, on the other hand, sacrifice is an action which bears 
upon man’s relation to God, and it is from this point of view 
that he estimates and criticizes the levitical cultus. But while 
technically he is not a mystic, even in the sense in which that 
much-abused term may be applied to any NT writer, he has 
notes and qualities which might be called “mystical.” To call 
him an “idealist” is the only alternative, and this is misleading, 
for idealism suggests a philosophical detachment which is not suit- 
able to Ipds ‘EBpatovs. On the other hand, his profound sense 
of the eternal realities, his view of religion as inspired by the 
unseen powers of God, his conception of fellowship with God as 
based on the eternal presence of Jesus in heaven—these and 
other elements in his mind mark him as a definitely unworldly 
spirit, impatient of any sensuous medium, even of a sacrificial 
meal, that would interpose between the human soul and God. 
Not that he uses any pantheistic language; he is more careful 
to avoid this than a writer like the author of First John. His 
deep moral nature conceives of God as a transcendent Majestic 
Being, before whom believers must feel awe and reverence, even 
as they rejoice and are thankful. He has a wholesome sense of 
God’s authority, and an instinctive aversion to anything like a 
sentimental, presumptuous piety (see above, pp. xxxvf.). Yet 
as he speaks of the Rest or the City of God, as he describes the 
eternal Sanctuary, or the unshaken order of things, or as he 
delineates the present position of God’s People here in their 
constant dependence on the unseen relation between Christ and 
God, he almost tempts us to call him ‘‘ mystical,” if “ mysticism ” 
could be restricted to the idea that the human soul may be 
united to Absolute Reality or God. He is certainly not 
mystical as Philo is;! there is no hint in IIpos ‘Epaious, for 
example, of an individualistic, occasional rapture, in which the 
soul soars above sense and thought into the empyrean of the 
unconditioned. He remains in close touch with moral realities 
and the historical tradition. But the spirituality of his outlook, 
with its speculative reach and its steady openness to influences 
pouring from the unseen realities, hardly deserves to be de- 
nied the name of ‘“ mystical,” simply because it is neither wistful 
nor emotional. 

1 The soundest account of Philo’s ‘‘ mysticism” is by Professor H. A, A, 
Kennedy in Philo’s Contribution to Religion, p. 211 f. 
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§ 3. STYLE AND DICTION. 


(i.) 

IIpos ‘EBpaiovs is distinguished, among the prose works of 
the primitive church, by its rhythmical cadences. The writer 
was acquainted with the oratorical rhythms which were popular- 
ized by Isokrates, and although he uses them freely, when he 
uses them at all, his periods show traces of this rhetorical 
method. According to Aristotle’s rules upon the use of paeans 
in prose rhythm (fez. ili. 8. 6-7), the opening ought to be 
— Jvcv, while .JJ- should be reserved for the conclusion. 


vvy 


Our author, however, begins with woAvyepws, an introductory 
rhythm (cp. 1° 3) which seems to be rather a favourite with 
vey vey vee 
him, e.g. 3! ofev adedd, 729 ere yap ev ty, 12% Brerere pn, a) 
Oe 
o Oe Geos, though he varies it with an anapaest and an iambus 
vunun (e.g. 21 * 5 14 7116 81d odK eraucx, 12)? etc.), or -—L-— 
(as in 512 64 77, see below, 13° avrds yap «lpyx, etc.), or -——--— 
(as in 2° 3° 11° muoredoan yap det, 11° etc.), or even occasionally 
with three trochees -L.—VU-vL (e.g. 128), or -L--- (12! 1338 
etc.) or -L LU —— (e.g. 118 4!*), or even two anapaests (e.g. 1° 
511 131°), or -—-— VU — (13%). He also likes to carry on or even 
to begin a new sentence or paragraph with the same or a similar 
rhythm as in the end of the preceding, eg. -Lb.0--U--~— in 
44 and 4 or wore - win: 7 ‘and 72 or as in 8% 
(--V---¥---- UCC HU SS BS = -) and 9} 
SS = FO Ol an ee 
and rol, and to repeat a rhythm | twice in succession, as, CLs 
-VT--v in 28 (rTyAucatrys 4 Gea res apxny da), VU - HH in 
410 (6 yap eioeAOav eis Tv... ard Tv Epywy aitod), Or —-L—-U-— 
in 12! (rovyapody Kat yes tyALKOdT €xovTes). The standard 
closing rhythm . VU. — does not clearly occur till 11° (yeyovéva.), 
114 (ert Aadet), 112° (BactA€ws), and 12”4; it is not so frequent as, 
Pig Se me (728 Qe Ole ey ys tS 8 ete). | Pie also. kes 
to close with a single or an echoing rhythm like U— J —--— in 13 
(avvys ev tWydois), 21° (dr wv TeAerHoar), 218 (aérovOe repacGeis 
pevots BonGijoat), or ——VT-— in 7! 9% (ddOjoerar . . . 
cwrnpiay), 114 (kev TO Oe . . . adTod Tod Geod), 114! ete. ~A 
curious variety in almost parallel clauses occurs in 11! 


_ =, — 


Vv VY vv a] w 
eotw d¢€ muotis eAmilomevwv vroctacts 


SNA ae 


mpayare Denes ov BXeropevor, 
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where the cross cadences are plain, as in Isokrates often. But 
at the end of sentences, as a rule, he prefers UL. -V (mapa- 
pvapev, 21 8°), or —L—~= (Hs AaAoduev, 25 7% 7 etc.) or —-L--- 
(wy reAecoat, 219 218 314 4%. 11 y721 etc.), sometimes the weighty 
———~ (217 8% 10% 119 11! etc), or V—V — (4) 53 12 02 18 2 
11°) now and then, or one or even two (5!") anapaests, often 
ending on a short syllable. 

He is true to the ancient principle of Isokrates, however, that 
prose should be mingled with rhythms of all sorts, especially 
iambic and trochaic, and there even happen to be two trimeters 
in 1214, besides the similar rhythm in 121% 26, Also he secures 
smoothness often by avoiding the practice of making a word 
which begins with a vowel follow a word which ends with a 
vowel (de Ta pwvyevta py cupmintew). Parallelisms in sound, 
sense, and form are not infrequent. These oxxmara of Isokrates 


can be traced, ¢.g., in 17°3 where, by dvriOeow, Ov . . . wavTw 
answers to 0s... troordcews airov, as bv ov . . . éroinoev to 
pepwov . . . Suvdpews airod, or as in 11}, which is, however, a 


case of zapicwots or parallelism in form. As in Wisdom, the 
accumulation of short syllables, a characteristic of the later 
prose, is frequent in Ipods “E®paiovs (e.g. in 21? wore rapapy . . . 


Aoyos eyevero BeBavos 6% 10 Kau exopeva . . . OV yap ad.kos 0 Geos), 
10% 112 19 728.9 734 etc.). At the same time, IIpos “EGpaious 
is not written in parallel rhythm, like Wisdom (cp. Thackeray’s 
study in Journal of Theological Studies, vi. pp. 232f.); it is 
a prose work, and, besides, we do not expect the same 
opportunities for using even prose-rhythms in the theological 
centre of the writing, though in the opening chapters and 
towards the close, the writer has freer play. One or two samples 
may be cited, e.g., in the two parallel clauses of 17: 


w~ ~~ a 
ov €Onkev KAnpovopov TavTwv 


ww Vw ww ww 
ou OV KQL ETTOLNOEV TOUS ALWVAS, 


or in 13 where agews avrov answers to apews avtov. In 26 the 
two clauses begin with —-- and end with erAapBaveru, the 
verb being obviously repeated to bring out the. anapaestic 
rhythm. The “cretic” (—~-—), which is particularly frequent, 
is seen clearly in a carefully wrought passage like 4°10 ; 


vy - vv 


el yap avtous Inoovs Kateravoev 
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vv 


ovk av ep adAns eXade pera Tavt(a) yyepas 


v Y vy 


vv 
ap(a) amoAemrerat cafsBaticpos Tw Aaw Tov Oeov 


Ig Na. vv v Vv 


0 yap acedOwv es THY KaTaTAVvoW avTOU 


ww ww vy 
KQL QUTOS KATETTAVOEV 


vv 


aro TWV Epywov QUTOU 


SI RE RE at Sige OE ines 


woTep amo Twv LdLwv o Geos. 


There is a repeated attempt at balance, e.g. of clauses, like 
(x18?) 


SAT Nie Nott Nad 
NpY2oavTo duxarocvynv 


vw i 


ETETUXOV ETAyyEALWV, 


where both have the same number of syllables and end on the 


wwe vw 
same rhythm; or, in the next verse, where dvvayiv zupos is 


echoed in epuyov oroyua, while there is a similar harmony of sound 
in the closing syllables of 


So oe vv 
vpow ev mroAcuw 


Vv Sy Nor 


wav adXotpiov, 


and in vv.%" and *8 the balancing is obvious in 


ev dovw paxaipns 
mepinrAOov ev 


vorepovpevor OLB 


Neat ma: ww 


€V EP MLAS 
or in the chiming of °° and *: 


re = 
Kal OTNAQLOLS KaL TOLS OTTALS THS YS 


Vv 


Kou ovToL TavTes paptupynbevtes Od, 
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As for the bearing of this rhythmical structure on the text, it 
does not affect the main passages in question (eg. 29 62); it 
rather supports and indeed may explain the omission of r@ before 
vid in 11, and of dA in 2, as well as the right of peAdAdvTwr to 
stand in 91! and in 1o!; it might favour, however, ayyéAwv yevo- 
pevos instead of yevopuevos tdv ayyéAwv in 14, and the insertion of 
9 oretpa in 111 and of dpe: in 1218, if it were pressed ; while, on the 
other hand, as employed by Blass, it buttresses the wrong insertion 
of expt TéAOvs BeBaiay in 3°, and inferior readings like ovyKexepac- 
pévovs and dxovobetow in 4%, éxdexopévors (D*) in 928, ef in 127, é&v 
xoAg in 12), and dvéxeoOar in 1372. But the writer is not shackled 
to orixor, though his mind evidently was familiar with the rhythms 
in question. 

(it) 


There are traces of vernacular Greek, but the language and 
style are idiomatic on the whole. Thus the perfect is sometimes 
employed for the sake of literary variety, to relieve a line of aorists 
(e.g. 1117 28), and indeed is often used aoristically, without any 
subtle intention (cp. on 7° etc.); it is pedantic to press signifi- 
cance into the tenses, without carefully watching the contemporary 
Hellenistic usage. The definite article is sparingly employed. 
Mev . . . dé, on the other hand, is more common, as we might 
expect from the antithetical predilections of the author in his 
dialectic. As for the prepositions, the avoidance of ovyv is re- 
markable (cp. on 121‘), all the more remarkable since our author 
is fond of verbs compounded with ovv. Oratorical imperatives 
are used with effect (¢.g. 31:1? 7* 10% etc.), also double (1° 118-14 
125-7) and even triple (3!*!8) dramatic questions, as well as single 
Gnese(s 277.0 26s. 11'* 12") | neastyre 11s persuasive: 
neither diffuse nor concise. The writer shows real skill in man- 
aging his transitions, suggesting an idea before he develops it (e.g. 
in 217 5%), He also employs artistically parentheses and asides, 
sometimes of considerable length (eg. xafds .. . xataravoiv 
pov 3711 518. 14 85 7718-16), now and then slightly irrelevant (e.g. 3*), 
but occasionally, as in Plato, of real weight (e.g. 21° 712; ovdev 

. vopos 719 104; muorrds yap 6 érayyerAdpevos 107; dv ovK Hv 
d&tos 6 Kéopos 11°8 1314); they frequently explain a phrase (rodr’ 
éotw tov OudBodov 214; Totr eorw Tors adeAgors adtov 7°; 6 Aads 
yap én’ abrijs vevopobérnrat 741; nris . . . évertynKdta 9°; Totr’ éorw 

. kticews 94; rotr eorw THs capKds attod 107 12”), especially 
an OT citation (e.g. 41° 618 72:7 ; aitwes Kara vopov tporp€povTat 108) 
on which the writer comments in passing. One outstanding feature 
of the style (for IIpés “EBpaiovs is és Kateorpapmévyn, not Aé€kis 
eipouevn in the sense of rapid dialogue) is the number of long, 
Garetully conswmucted sentences” (4.2. T= 27% gttin (gio, 4hae 1b, 
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1-8 57-10 64-6 616-20 71-8 84-6 92-5 Q6-10 24-26 yoll-13 yo19-25 1724-26 yol.2 
1218-24), Yet his short sentences are most effective, e.g. 218 48 1018, 
and once at least (31618) there is a touch of the rapid, staccato 
diatribé style, which lent itself to the needs of popular preach- 
ing. He loves a play on words or assonance, ¢.g. kapdia movnpa 
amotias év TH amootnvar (317), mapaxadeire éavTovs . . . Axpis 
ov TO onpepov Kadetrar (3!%), Euabey ad’ av erabev (58), Kadod Te 


Kat kaxov (514), drag mpooevexGels cis TO TOANGY GveEveyKely Gpaptias 


(928), rorodrov €xovres TepiKeievov HULLY Vepos apTYpwv . . . TPEXW- 


pev TOV TpoKeimevoy Huly ayova (121), ekrAéANoOEe THS wapaxAycews 

. pyde exAvov (12°), pevovoay ToAW GAAG THY wéeAAoVoaV (1314). 
Also. he occasionally likes to use a term in two senses, e.g. Cav 
yap 5 oyos Tod Geod . . . mpds Ov Huiv 6 Adyos (41 18), and drabyxn 
ing From first to last he is addicted to the gentle practice of 
alliteration, e.g. woAupepds Kal moAvtpdérws mada 6 Geds AadAjoas 
TOUS TaTpacw ev Tots mpoprjrous (11), Taca mapdBacrs kal mapaKor 
(2”), dpjKev airo dvuToraKTov (28), rov daréoroXov Kal apxtepea ( Ay 
kairo... . a7 xataodFs Koo pov (4°), evOvpnoewv Kal evvOL@V Abd 
ardtwp, auntwop, ayeveaddoyntos (7%), Out 7d aitys aobeves Kal avw- 
eres (718), cis TO mavTedes . . . TOUS TpOTEpXoMEevoUS . . . WaVvTOTE 
Cav ( 7°*), ot KekAnpevor THS aiwviov kAypovoptas (9)), cio Oey & diya 
Xpiords avtirvTa Tov dAnOwav, Grr’ eis adtov (9), é érrel édeu avrov 
ToANdes mabety ard kataBoXijs Koa pov (97°), dra€ ert cvvtedcla TOV 
aidvuv eis adernow THs dpaprias (97°), dzroxetrac Tots avOpurrots drag 
dzroGaveiv (9""), év adbrais dvdpvnoes dpuapTeay (108), advvarovy yap 
aipa Tavpwv Kal tpdywv adpaipety dpaprtias (104), OAiverw Oearpito- 
pevor (10°), ei wey exeivyns euvnpovevov ad’ As e€€Bnoav (111), aca 
pev mradela mpds ev TO wapdv (1211), repiacorepws dé rapaxadG TovTo 
moujoat (131°), On the other hand, he seems deliberately to 
avoid alliteration once by altering dvebéunv into éroinoa (8°). 

One or two other features of his style are remarkable. There 
is, for example, the predilection for sonorous compounds like 
piobarodocia and evrepioraros, and also the love of adjectives in a 
privative, which Aristotle noted as a mark of the elevated style 
(Rhet. iii. 6. 7); in IIpds ‘EBpaiovs there are no fewer than 
twenty-four such, while even in the historical romance miscalled 
3 Mac. there are no more than twenty. Other items are the 
fondness for nouns ending in -ts (cp. on 24), the extensive use of 
periphrases (cp. on 4"), and of the infinitive and the preposition 
(see on 3!?), The use of a word like re is also noticeable. 
Apart from eleven occurrences of te xai, and one doubtful case 
Obi nena TE... cai (67), re links (a) substantives without any 
preceding «af or d€; (4) principal clauses, as in 127; and (c) par- 
ticipial clauses, as in 1° 64, Emphasis is generally brought out 
by throwing a word forward or to the very end of the sentence. 
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The writer is also in the habit of interposing several words 
between the article or pronoun and the substantive ; ¢.g. 


4 BY , ? > ‘ / +” 
1* dtahopwrepov rap adtovs KexXynpovounKey Ovopa. 
48 ovk av wept aAXAns eAdAEL peta TatTa HEpas. 


10! ras abtas roAAdKis mpocpéepwv Ovaias. 


12 7 con Ve a , 7 
Io PLaV VTTED ALAPTLWV T POO EVEYKAS Ouciav. 


1027 aupds Lhros éo blew peAXovtos Tovs bzrevaytious. 


\ Ul / ¢ \ lal lal 
12° roy Towaltnv bropmevevnKoTa bd TOV dpaptwrAdy eis adtov 


> v2 
dvtiAoyiav. 


Further, his use of the genitive absolute is to be noted, e.g., 
in— 
24 ovverysaptupovvTos TOU Beov KTA. 
41 xatadevropevys ... attrov (seven words between 7 wore 
and do0x7j Ts). 
4° Katro. Tov éepywv . . . yevnbévtwv. 
72 peratienéevyns yap THs iepwovvys. 
84 dvtwv Tov tpoodepdvTwv Kata vopov Ta dpa. 
9° rovrwv 8é cttw KaTecKevar ever. 
98 totro SyXdodvros rod Tvevparos tod “Ayiov... ere THs 
TpoOTNS TKNVHS Exovans TTAoLV. 
9! Oavadrov yevouevov . . . mapaBacewy (ten words between 
orws and 7. é. AaBdow). 
9!9 AaAnbeions yap aons évroAns . . . Movoéws. 
1078 Exovoiws yap apaptavdvTwv nuav. 
114 paptupodvtos emt Tots Sépois adrod Tod Geod. 


Finally, there isan obvious endeavour to avoid harsh hiatus, 
sometimes by the choice of a term (e.g. dure for or, as in 
Polybius and Theophrastus, or aypis for axpt, or ws for 671), and 
a distinct fondness for compound verbs; Moulton (ii. 11), 
reckoning by the pages of WH, finds that while Mark has 5°7 
compound verbs per page, Acts 6°25, Hebrews has 8'o, and Paul 
only 3°8. 

Tits vocabulary is drawn from a wide range of reading. 
Whether he was a Jew by birth or not, he goes far beyond the 
LXX. His Greek recalls that of authors like Musonius Rufus 
and the philosophical Greek writers, and he affects more or less 
technical philosophical terms like aio Onripiov, Snprovpyds, GéAHo1s, 
perpiorrabeiv, TeAedw, TéAos, Tiyswpia, and trdderypa. He was 
acquainted with the books of the Maccabees, Wisdom, Sirach, and 
perhaps even Philo. ‘This last affinity is strongly marked. The 
more he differs from Philo in his speculative interpretation of 
religion, the more I feel, after a prolonged study of Philo, that 
our author had probably read some of his works ; it is not easy 
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to avoid the conclusion that his acquaintance with the Hellenistic 
Judaism of Alexandria included an acquaintance with Philo’s 
writings. However this may be, the terminology of the Wisdom 
literature was as familiar to this early Christian d:dacxados as to 
the author of James.! 

As for the LXX, the text he used—and he uses it with some 
freedom in quotations—must have resembled that of A (cp. 
Buchel in Studien und Kritiken, 1906, pp. 508-591), upon the 
whole. It is to his acquaintance with the LXX that occasional 
“‘Semitisms” in his style may be referred, ¢.g. the é éoydrov of 
11, the xapdia dmorias of 312, the ev rd A€yeoOar of 31°, the Opovos 
Ths xapuros of 416, and the phrases in 5’ 9° and 121°. But this is a 
minor point. We note rather that (2) he sometimes uses LXX 
terms (¢.g. dvvapets) in a special Hellenistic sense, or in a sense of 
hisown. (4) Again, it is the use of the contents of the LXX which 
is really significant. The nearest approach to Ipos “EGpaiovs, in 
its treatment of the OT, is the speech of Stephen, the Hellenistic 
Jewish Christian, in Ac 715%, where we have a similar use of the 
typological method and a similar freedom in handling the OT 
story (cp. ZB. 4791, eg. Ac 72=He 1127), which proves how 
men like these writers, for all their reverence for the LXX, sat 
wonderfully free to the letter of the scripture and employed, 
without hesitation, later Jewish traditions in order to interpret it 
for their own purposes. But Stephen’s reading of the OT is 
not that of IIpdés “EBpaiovs. The latter never dwells on the 
crime of the Jews in putting Jesus to death (12° is merely a 
general, passing allusion), whereas Stephen makes that crime 
part and parcel of the age-long obstinacy and externalism which 
had characterized Israel. In Ilpos “EBpaous, again, the xAy- 
povopia of Palestine is spiritualized (3"), whereas Stephen merely 
argues that its local possession by Israel was not final. Stephen, 
again, argues that believers in Jesus are the true heirs of the OT 
spiritual revelation, not the Jews; while in Ilpds ‘EBpaious the 
continuity of the People is assumed, and Christians are regarded 
as ipso facto the People of God, without any allusion to the Jews 
having forfeited their privileges. Here the author of IIpés 
“EBpatovs differs even from the parable of Jesus (cp. on 11); he 
conveys no censure of the historical Jews who had been 
responsible for the crucifixion. The occasional resemblances 
between Stephen’s speech and [pds “EGpaious are not so signifi- 
cant as the difference of tone and temper between them, e.g. in 
their conceptions of Moses and of the angels (cp. on He 2%), 
For another thing, (c) the conception of God derives largely 


' On the philosophical background of ideas as well as of words, see A. R. 
Eagar in Hermathena, xi. pp. 263-287; and H. T. Andrews in Zxcfosztor3, 
xiv. pp. 348f, 
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from the element of awe and majesty in the OT (see on 13 
418 1080. 81 7229), This has been already noted (see pp. xxxvf.). 
But linguistically there are characteristic elements in the various 
allusions to God. Apart altogether from a stately term like 
Meyadwotvy (1° 81) or Adga (9°), we get a singular number of 
indirect, descriptive phrases like Ov dv ra wdvra Kat 80 od Ta 
mdvta (21°), 6 roujcavtt airov (37), mpos dv Huly 6 Adyos (413), 
tov dvvduevov ocwlew aitov ex Oavdrov (5°), 6 émrayyeAdpevos 
(10% 1111), rov ddparov (117"), rov da’ obpavdv xpyparivovra (12°), 
After 11, indeed, there is a slight tendency to avoid the use of 
6 @eéds and to prefer such periphrases of a solemn and even 
liturgical tone. It is noticeable, ¢.g., that while 6 @eds occurs 
about seventy-eight times in 2 Co (which is about the same 
length as IIpos “Epafovs), it only occurs fifty-five times in the 
latter writing. The title (6) Kvpuos is also rare; it was probably 
one of the reasons that suggested the quotation in 11% (xdpue), 
but it is mainly applied to God (124), and almost invariably 
in connexion with OT quotations (7?! 8? 88 1016 1030 126 138), 
Once only it is applied to Jesus (2°), apart from the solitary use of 
5 kvptos yuav in 714 ( +"Inoots, 33. 104. 2127) and in the doxology 
with “Ingots (137°). It is not a term to which the author attaches 
special significance (cp. on 774). “Incovs, as in (i) 29 (rov dé 
Bpaxd te wap ayyéAovs HAaTTwpEevov BA€romev “Incody), (ii) 31 
(karavonoare Tov admréaToAov Kal dapxiepéa THs dpodoylas Hav 
"Inoodv), (iii) 414 (€xovres otv dpxiepéa péyay dueAyAvOdta rods 
otpavovs, “Incodv), (iv) 67° (drov mpddpopos trip judy eiofdOev 
*Inoots), (v) 722 (kara tocotrov Kal Kpeitrovos SiabyKys yéyovev 
éyyvos Incods), (vi) 10! (év rT atpare “Inood), (vii) 12? (tov ris 
miotews apxnyov Kal TeAewTyVv “Inoody), (vili) 1274 (Kal diaOyKns 
véas pecitn “Inood), (ix) 131% (806 Kat “Iyoots), (x) 137° (rov 
momeva Tov mpoBatwv Tov peéyav ev alate diaOyKys aiwviov, Tov 
KUptov nudv “Incody), is generally the climax of an impressive 
phrase or phrases. The unique use of this name in such con- 
nexions soon led to liturgical or theological expansions, as, e.g., 
31 (+ Xpicrév, C° K LW 104. 326. 1175 syr arm Orig. Chrys.), 
620 (+ Xpiords, D), rol? (+703 Xpirrod, 1827 vg), 13)? (+6, 5 [as 
Col 317]. 330 [as Col 317]. 440 [as Ro 8!]. 623. 635. 1867. 2004: 
+6 xtpwos, 1836: Xpuords, 487), 1379 (+ Xpiorov, DV 5. 104. 177. 
BAneAe es) 63372490. 5471 623.0035 1831. 1837.01801) latte 
syr™ Chrys.). Xpurrds (3° 9! 24), or 6 Xpioros (314 5° 61 git. 28 
116), has also been altered ; ¢.¢. 314 (kupiov, 256. 2127: Geod, 635: 
om. Tod, 467), 5° (om. 6, 462), 61 (Geot, 38. 2005: om. 429), 9% 
(+6 C°DW 104. 256. 263. 326. 467. 1739. 2127 arm: ‘Ingots, 
823 vg Orig.), but less seriously. “Ijoots Xpiords only occurs 
thrice (1019 13% 24), 
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So far as vocabulary and style go, there are certain*affinities between 
IIpés ‘EBpatous and (a) the Lucan writings, (4) 1 Peter, and, to a less degree, 
(c) the Pastoral Epistles ; but an examination of the data indicates that the 
affinities are not sufficient to do more than indicate a common atmosphere of 
thought and expression at some points. I do not now feel it safe to go 
beyond this cautious verdict. The author of IIpds ‘E8palous has idiosyncrasies 
which are much more significant than any such affinities. His literary re- 
lations with the other NT writers, if he had any, remain obscure, with two 
exceptions. Whether he had read Paul’s epistles or not, depends in part on 
the question whether the quotation in 10” was derived outright from Ro 
12) or from some florilegium of messianic texts; but, apart from this, there 
are numerous cases of what seem to be reminiscences of Paul. As for 
1 Peter, our author has some connexion, which remains unsolved, with what 
probably was an earlier document. 


To sum up. He has a sense of literary nicety, which 
enters into his earnest religious argument without rendering it 
artificial or over-elaborate. He has an art of words, which is 
more than an unconscious sense of rhythm. He has the style 
of a trained speaker; it is style, yet style at the command 
of a devout genius. ‘“‘Of Hellenistic writers he is the freest 
from the monotony that is the chief fault of Hellenistic com- 
pared with literary Greek; his words do not follow each other 
in a mechanically necessary order, but are arranged so as to 
emphasize their relative importance, and to make the sentences 
effective as well as intelligible. One may say that he deals with 
the biblical language (understanding by this the Hellenistic 
dialect founded on the LXX, not merely his actual quotations 
from it) . . . as a preacher, whose first duty is to be faithful, 
but his second to be eloquent” (W. H. Simcox, Zhe Writers of 
the NT, p. 43). 


§ 4. TEXT, COMMENTARIES, ETC. 


(i.) 

The textual criticism of Ips “E@pafous is bound up with the 
general criticism of the Pauline text (cp. Romans in the 
present series, pp. lxiii ff.), but it has one or two special features 
of its own, which are due in part (a) to the fact of its exclusion 
from the NT Canon in some quarters of the early church, and 
(4) also to the fact that the Pauline F (Greek text) and G are 
wholly, while BC H MN W p® and 048 are partially, missing. 
It is accidental that the Philoxenian Syriac version has not 
survived, but the former phenomenon (a) accounts for the 
absence of IIpds “EBpafovs not simply from the Gothic version, 
but also from the old Latin African bible-text for which 
Tertullian and Cyprian, the pseudo-Augustinian Speculum and 
‘“ Ambrosiaster,” furnish such valuable evidence in the case of 
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the Pauline epistles. The (4) defectiveness of B, etc., on the 
other hand, is to some extent made up by the discovery of the 
two early papyrus-fragments. 

The following is a list of the MSS and the main cursives, the 
notations of Gregory and von Soden being added in brackets, 
for the sake of convenience in reference : 


Copicum INDEx. 


® saec. iv. (v.) [or : 0 2). 

1S a AE [o2 : 6 4]. 

Bete sive [03 : 61] cont. 11-9'%: for remainder cp. cursive 
293. 

Cir, v: [04 : 6 3] cont, 24-776 910% 1216 13%, 

De (vi) [06 : a 1026] cont. 11-1379. Codex Claromontanus 


is a Graeco-Latin MS, whose Greek text is 
poorly! reproduced in the later (saec. ix.-x.) 
E=codex Sangermanensis. The Greek text of 
the latter (1'-125) is therefore of no independent 
value (cp. Hort in WH, §§ 335-337); for its 
Latin text, as well as for that of F=codex 
Augiensis (saec. ix.), whose Greek text of IIpds 
’EBpatovs has not been preserved, see below, 


b Ibeabe, 

Btn ovis fore : @ 1022] cont, 198 2U-16 313-18 412-15 yo1-7. 38-38 
1210-15 73%4-25 : mutilated fragments, at Moscow 
and Paris, of codex Coislinianus, 

1 eb {ors : I). 

1b pba [020 : a 5] cont. 11-13! 

IME ee abs [or21 : @ 1031] cont. 11-48 1270-135, 

INL agp IE [0122 : a 1030] cont. 58-6", 

1 ay, ab [025 : a 3] cont. 1-12 124-135, 

ae ey, INE [a 1034] cont. 214-5° ro%r18 118-12": Oxyrhyn- 


chus Papyrt, iv. (1904) 36-48. The tendency, 
in 2!4-5°, to agree with B ‘‘in the omission of 
unessential words and phrases... gives the 
papyrus peculiar value in the later chapters, 
where B is deficient” ; thus p!® partially makes 
up for the loss of B after 9". Otherwise the 

text of the papyrus is closest to that of D. 
Dek ps Fae [a 1043] cont. 9!28: Oxyrhynchus Papyrt, viii. 

(1911) 11-13. 
> (vi. ?) viii.-ix. [044 : 6 6] cont. 11-8! g!?-13”, 

(iv.—vi.) [I] cont, 11-8 9-12 24-7. 12-14 “34-6. 14-16 43-6. 12-14 55-7 
Gl-B- 10-18, 20 91-2, 7-11. 18-20, 27-28 QI. 7-9 Ql-d. 9-11. 16-19. 
25-27 7 Q-8. 16-18. 26-29. 85-38 x 76-7. 12-15, 22-24, 31-33. 38-40 
[gl 7-9. 16-18. 25-27 727-9. 16-18. 23-25. AT WSS in 
Freer Collection, The Washington MS of the Epp. 
of Paul (1918), pp. 294-306. Supports Alexan- 
drian text, and is ‘‘quite free from Western 
readings.” 


se 


1 An instance may be found in 10", where a corrector of D obelized the 
first and last letters of dvevdi¢duevoe and wrote over it ear prrouevor, In E 
we get the absurd viducomevodearpifouevor (cp. Gregory’s Zexthkritik des NT, 


i. 109). 
é 
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048 saec. v. {a 1] cont. 1152-134, Codex Patiriensis is a 
palimpsest. 

OlA2en,, nx [o®}. 

OUST anes [xcs 


Three specimens of how the MSS group themselves may be 
printed. (a) shows the relation between M and the papyrus p?*: 


M agrees with p’* in eight places: 
3) 'Inooby. 
3° d6éns obros (+K L vg, alone). 
33 wavra. 
3° édv. 
3° tudy év Soxiuacla. 
3)° ratry. 
333 ris €& budr. 
4? ovyKek(€)pacpévous. 
It opposes p'’ (+B) in 
37+ dry. 
Bots 
3° + wéxpe Té\ous BeBalay, 
3° + pe. 
4° obv. 
4°+77v before kardravow. 
M has some remarkable affinities with the text of Origen (e.g. 18 1® 23), 
(6) exhibits the relations of 8 and D*, showing how A and B agree with them 
on the whole, and how p!* again falls into this group : 


x and D* agree in 


1? position of éroinrey AB M 84 ody AB 
18 +xal before » p4Bd0s AB M 84 om. 7Gv lepéwy AB 
2) mapapv@mev AUB™ 84 om. at’rdvafter uixpod A B 
27 +xal xaréornoas... 9° xepovBly (alone of un- 
gov A cials) 
2 SovNlas 9° Kal? Hy AB 
3! om. Xpiordr AB M p®| 9? épavricev A 
34 wdvra AB M p®| 974 om. 6 before Xpiords A 
0 rauryn AB Mp®|10%om. of ,, did A 
3) dv (so 7°) AB M p® | to! ofros A 
4! xaradurouévys (alone), 1018 Sidvouy A 
except for p!® 108 Neovo pévor 
47 mpoelpnrat A(B) p®] 11° 70 BNerduevor A pe 
4 cuvradjoa A B* 11!) duvarés 
4" édeos AB 11 + fs A 13 
5° Ov avriy AB 11°° érrecav A p 
5° mepl amapridy AB 11°? we yap A 
6 om. rod Kémrou AB 1154 waxaipns (so 1187) A 
618 om. pév AB 12° ravdlas A 
7° Aevt 12° position of éore A p 
7° om.rév before’ ABpadu B 12° zoXv (so 12) A 
yO tO », Medrxucedéx B 12°! &xrpouos (alone) 
7) abrijs AB 13° Kakovxyoupévwr A M 
7 vevowobérnrat AB 131 ydp A M 
718 capklyns AB 13° éxés A M 
717 waprupetrae AB 137! om. épy@ 
8? om. kal before ok dy- 
Opwiros B 
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(c) exhibits characteristic readings of H, with some of its 


main allies: 


1? xabapiopdy x AB 1 ieee vg arm 
2 SovAlas 8 1DYs? ely ale 
33 ms ec tuav pee A C H MP vg pesh arm boh 
344 ro0 Xpicrod yey. 8& AB CD WH MP vg 
317 rlow Sé x-- BCD H Ney ee Ca IF sah 
4)” évepyjs Re Aw C.D) H Pe keleve 
4 Wuxfs x AB C H P L(vg arm boh) 
4 owmabficat REA BE CoD sar 
10! @uctas(—atrévy) A CD H KL vg 
10! als Daa rE L 
to! duvdrac D H KL vg boh 
10? om, ovK Hs (vg) pesh 
10? Kexadapicpévous & D H iP 
10% Avddkynoas AS CDA WH Pe 
10%4 rots decutas pe A 1B} > del vg pesh boh 
10% éaurovs pex A H vg boh 
10° Yraptuw pex* A Daz rs vg boh 
10% weydArnv pic8. =X A D WH Pp 
10°” ypove? xe A IOS MBE 1 ISG 
10° wou éx mlorews 8 A H* vg arm 
12 réoa dé px A 1h sl KL vg pesh boh 
1218 roijoare xr A D H eb, 
12) airs (pea H P 
12}8 adrov n° Deer Pak G 
137! om. Ty aldévwy (Ii) AR arm 
137 quar RAD CoD? WH M vg pesh arm boh sah 
137 dunv. wx A CD H PMK _yvg pesh (arm) boh 
CuRSIVEs. 
Isaec, x. [5 254] 189 saec. xiii. [0 6 3°] 
De ee Xda a253)] 203 5, xii. [a 203] 
Rees) xiv) Lora53) 206 ,, xiii. [a 365] 
6 ,, xiii. [5 356] cont. 1-98 | 209 ,, xiv. [6 457] 
107-1 3% 216 ,, xiv. [a 469] 
We py case ORF 217 ,, xi. [a 1065] cont. 11-65 
33», ix.-x. [6 48] Hort’s 17 218 ,, xiii. [5 300] 
35 5, xiii. [5 309] 221 ,, x. [a 69] 
38 4, xii. [6 355] 220 Tes x LOL 50) 
Gp oh Sass ROVE 227i eevee X1ly [2] 
69 ,, xv. [8 505] 241 5, xi. [0 507] 
88 ,, xii. [a 200] 242 4, xii. [5 206] 
go ,, xvi. [6 652] 253 », xi. [6 152] 
OBie oh x. [a 51] 255 +) Xi [a 174] 
TOSE EP xt. LO] 256 ,, xii. [a 216] 
104 5 xi. [a 103] 257 5) XIV. [a 466] 
i) eg eat 263 ,, xiii.—xiv. [6 372] 
177 4,. xi. [a 106] 293 5, xv. [a 1574] cont. 94-13% 
S04, x1. (a TOT] 296 ,, xvi. [5 600] 
188 ,, xii. [a 200] 323 5, xi—xii. [a 157] 
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326 saec. xii. [a ae 941 saec. xiii. [5 369] 
327 5, xii. [0% 999 4, xiii. [6 353] 
Bee yp oath If) oe 1108 ,, xiii. [a 370] 
337 », xii. [a 205] 1149 ,, xiii. [6 370] 
B71) ss X1Vs (@ 1431 |\cont. 99-03 a |ptL 7s x. [a a cont. Beh 35 68- 
378 5, xii. [a 258] 17, 
383. ,, xiii. [a 353] cont. 11-137 1243) 0,5 exis [lO LOSI 
418 ,, xv. (x.) [a 1530] cont. 1-|1245 ,, xi. [a 158] 
13)" 1288 (81) xi. [a 162] 
A2 Ama, eee X1er | Os22 | EL OLUSTO 7 1311 5, Xin [a 170] 
429 4, Xxili,—xiv. [a 398] eptop Fe sak [Koligsre) 
ACTia ss ee xii-orzoo) TCLS gs eo ceun nO} 
mMEXey yy 2-8 [Ih 1 7/74]| 1522 ,, xiv. [a 464] 
440 ,, xii. [6 260] 1525 y, xiii. [a 361] cont, 11-78 
2064 by Sati |KO 1610 ,, xiv. [a 468] 
456 4, x.?[a 52] I61II ,, xii. [a 208] 
460 ,, xiii.—xiv. [a 397] 1739 5, x. [a 78] 
461 ,, xiii. [a 350] 1758 ,, xiii. [a 396] cont, 11-1314 
AO2)%y  XVe [an502] 1765 ,, xiv. [a 486 
Pes) Sy eo [ie GAG] T5270 55 ll, a0307 | 
489 ,, xiv. [6 459] Hort’s 102 1831 ,, xiv. [a 472] 
491 ;, xi. [6 152] 1836 5, x. [a 65] 
506 ,, xi. [6 101] TS370sse ee Ooy 
522 ,, xvi. [6 602] 1838 ,, xi. [a 175] 
547 1» Xi. [6 157] 1845 5 x. [a 64] 
614 ,, xiii. [a 364] 1852 ,, xi. [a 114] cont, rrr 
(Ope? Ay bab [Ihe 724| 1867 ,, xi.—xii. [a 154] 
O23 next OmOr| 1872 ,, xii. [a 209] 
630.3, Xt. [a 160] 1873" 55 Xie [ai252] 


OA 2s eeeeX Va (0552) COnt eT — 7-51 SOl mn emexelli@y 62] 
g#=13% 1898 ,, x. [a 70] 


794 55 xiv. [3 454] 1906 ,, xi. [0 701) 

SOSte suena. [01203 iI 1908}, xi, [Ow 28] 

SP) oy bablile [I Siaye)l] TOL20 ay. x.-xi. [a 1066] 

876 ,, xiii. [a 356] 2004 455 x. [a 56] 

913 5, xiv. [a 470] 2055 4, xiv. [a 1436] cont. 1}? 
915 45 xill. [a 382] 2127 4, xii. [6 202] 

Opel cy sath, [IC oLay.d 2135 4, Xin [arar6) 

Oy Ay ssh [eaine} 2143 5,  xi.—xii. [a 184] 

920 5, x. [a 55] 2147 4, xii. [0 299] 


027 ee xteoes nl 


Of these some like 5 and 33 and 442 and g99 and 1908, are 
of the first rank; von Soden pronounces 1288 “a very good 
representative” of his H text. Yet even the best cursives, like 
the uncials, may stray (see on 41°), As a specimen of how one 
good cursive goes, I append this note of some characteristic 
readings in 424**: 


18 om. avroo after duvdjwews M Orig def vg 
om, udev x* A B D* MP 
2° xwpls M Orig 
31 om. Xpiordv NAB Dr Cy MP def vg sah 
cms DSM def vg 


3 
3° ravrg x ABD* M sah 
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-4" rlorews 
5)? duds (om. Tid) 


84 om. Té&p lepewy x AB D* (2) defvg 
9° Kad’ iy x A BD* fvg 
973 Kabapiferas (avd-yKn) De Orig 
to! dvvavrat x A DPC P [se. D*, Orig] 
10 om. Aéyee KUptos n* D* 12 defvg 
104 deoulors AH D* (Orig ? ?) fvg 
11> om. adrod RAL) ip defvg 
12) aris A P 
12% dar’ ovpavod x M b 
1276 gelow x A CM fvg 


LATIN VERSIONS. 
A, Old Latin (vt), saec. ii. (?)-iv. 


Hebrews is omitted in the pseudo-Augustinian Sfecu/um (=m) and in 
codex Boernerianus (=g), but included in— 


d@ (Latin version of D) 
é ( ? 99 Be) E) 
a ( red 29 ? F) 


y (codex Frisingensis: saec. vi., cont. 65-75 78-8! 9?7_117) 
“(= ,, ) Bodleianusi) 55.) 1xs,)cont, 1!—112) 


Of these, 7 (corresponding to the text used by Augustine), with the few 
quotations by Priscillian, represents the African, d (in the main)! and x? the 
European, type of the Old Latin text; but / is predominantly vulgate, and 
it is doubtful whether x? is really Old Latin, On the other hand, some 
evidence for the Old Latin text is to be found occasionally in the following 
MSS of— 


B, Vulgate (vg), saec. iv. 


am (Codex Amiatinus: saec. vii.—viii.) 


HH cn SOMUGKSISISS 55 0) 
cav ( Cavensis : ix.) : 
tol ( - Toletanus : ‘ viii. )} Spanish 


harl( ,,  MHarleianus: ,, viii.) 
Cees Colbertinils:s., se xil.) 


Though ¢ is an Old Latin text for the gospels, Hebrews and the rest of the 
NT are vulgate ; but He 10-11 in Aar/ (which elsewhere has affinities with 
am and fuld) is Old Latin, according to E. S. Buchanan (7ke Zpzstles and 
Apocalypse from the codex Harletanus [z= Wordsworth’s Z,|, numbered Harl. 
1772 2 the British Museum Library, 1913). Both in av and in e, 
11°8 has a special capitulation ; Zar/, which adds after ‘‘the prophets” in 


} The text of @ corresponds to that of Lucifer of Cagliari (saec. iv.), who 
ae 35-4 and 4-8 in his treatise De non conueniendo cum haereticts, 
(CSL gavel, xiv. ). According to Harnack (Studien zur Vulgata des 
Hebrierbrigh, 1920) it is d, not 7, which underlies the vulgate (cp. J. Belser 
on ‘‘die Vulgata u. der Griech. Text im Hebriierbrief,” in 7heolog. Quartal- 


schrift, 1906, pp. 337-369). 
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1192‘ Ananias azarias misahel daniel helias helisaeus”—apparently points 
to 11°88 having been at one time added to the original text which ran 
(11783): ‘in hac enim testimonium habuerunt seniores qui per fidem 
uicerunt regna,” etc. Of these MSS, /zz/d represents an Italian text, cav and 
tol a Spanish (the former with some admixture of Old Latin) ; am (whose text 
is akin to f#/d) is an Italian text, written in Great Britain. At an early 
date the Latin versions were glossed, however (cp. on 71 11%), 


EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. 


sah =Sahidic (saec. iii.-iv.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Southern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1920), vol. v. pp. I-131. 

boh=Bohairic (saec. vi.—-vii.): Zhe Coptic Version of the NT in the Northern 
Dialect (Oxford, 1905), vol. iii. pp. 472- 
555. 


In sah II pds ‘EBpatous comes very early in the Pauline canon, immediately 
after Romans and Corinthians, even earlier than in the first (A.D. 400) 
Syriac canon, whereas in boh it comes between the Pauline church letters and 
the Pastorals. The latter seems to have been an early (z.¢, a fourth century) 
position in the Eastern or Alexandrian canon, to judge from Athanasius 
(Fest. Ep. xxxix.); it reappears in the uncials s A B! W. Not long 
afterwards, at the Synod of Carthage (can. 39), in A.D. 397, it is put be- 
tween the Pauline and the Catholic epistles, which seems to have been the 
African and even the (or, a) Roman order. This reflects at least a doubt 
about its right to stand under Paul’s name, whereas the order in sah and the 
primitive Syriac canon reflects a deliberate assertion of its Pauline authorship. 
The Alexandrian position is intermediate. 

The data of the Egyptian versions are of special interest, as several of the 
uncials have Egyptian affinities or an Egyptian origin, and as IIpds ‘ESpalous 
was early studied at Alexandria. Thus, to cite only one or two, boh is right, 
as against sah, é¢.g, in the rendering of mpés in 1’, in omitting dd (3°), in 
rendering brocrdoews as ‘‘ confidence” in 34, in rendering év Aaveld (4’) ‘in 
David,” in reading waGetv in 976, in rendering tmrdécracis by ‘ assurance” 
(so syr arm) in 11}, in taking cadovmevos by itself (118), in keeping éAvOdoOnoay 
before émploOnoay (11°", though éreipdoOnoav, =were tempted, is inferior to 
sah’s omission of any such term), in reading émayyeNlay (11°°, where sah 
agrees with W in reading the plural), etc. On the other hand, and in a large 
number of cases, sah is superior, ¢.g. at 2!” (‘‘a merciful and faithful high- 
priest”), at 3° (omitting méxpe TéAovs BeBalay), at 4? (cvyKexepacuévos), in 
rendering kpar@muev (474) ‘let us hold on to,” in maintaining eds in 6° (for 
“« Lord” in boh), in omitting rod xdémov in 61, in reading lepets (with W) in 
7°8, in reading vudy in 94, in rendering the last words of 9%, in rendering 
Gu... dvrioylay in 12% etc. Note also that sah agrees with arm in 
inserting rfs before émayyedlas in 41, torepov Aéyer in 10!% 17, and ydp in 124, 
while boh agrees with arm in adding elev in 1§ and aldéyos at 5!°, and both 
agree with arm in omitting «af in 1° Both translate elcepydueba (4%) as a 
future, read daortay in 4° (with vg and arm), omit xara rhv 7. M. in 77, 
take dy.oy as an adjective in 91, read weddévrwy in QU, take #s in 117 to mean 
the ark, read 7) ore?pa in 11", render Syxov by * pride” in 121, take barouevere 
as imperative in 127, and refer atryjy to rérov meravolas in 127. Sah has 


1 Yet in the archetype of the capitulation system in B IIpds ‘HBpatous must 
have stood between Galatians and Ephesians, which ‘‘is the order given in 
the Sahidic version of the ‘Festal letter’ of Athanasius” (Kirsopp Lake, 
The Text of the NT, p. 53). 
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some curious renderings, e.g. ‘‘“hewed out” for évexawloev (10%), ‘the 
place of the blood” for atwaros in 124, and actually ‘‘hanging for them 
another time” (dvacravpodvras éavrots, 6°) ; in general it is rather more vivid 
and less literal, though boh reads ‘‘ through the sea of Shari” [? slaughter] in 
11” (sah is defective here), which is singular enough. On the other hand, 
sah is more idiomatic. Thus it is in sah, not in boh, that ywOpol yévyae (612) 
is rendered by ‘‘ become daunted.” The differences in a passage like 1272 
are specially instructive. Sah takes ravnytpec with what follows, boh with 
ayyédwy (“* myriads of angels keeping festival”); on the other hand, sah is 
right as against boh’s reading of rvevmare (v.”8), while both render ‘‘ God the 
judge of all.” In v.*° both render ém7yyedrau literally by ‘‘he promised,” 
but boh translates mapadapuBdvovres in v."8 as a future and xdpw as ‘‘ grace,” 
whereas sah renders correctly in both cases. In ch. 13, sah seems to read 
mepipéper de in v.° (*‘ be not tossed about”), inserts épyw (as against boh), and 
reads jiv in v.22; in v.” it reads dvéyeoGe; in v.73, while boh renders 
dmeeduuévov by ‘‘released,” sah renders ‘‘our brother Timotheos whom I 
sent ” (which confuses the sense of the passage altogether), and, unlike boh, 
omits the final duyy. It is significant that sah! often tallies with v as against 
d, e.g. in 6'8 (loxupdv), 7°" (dpxeepets), though with d now and then against 7, 
as in 116 (dé), It agrees with d and eth in reading mveSua in 17, ws iudrioy in 
1 (as well as éAlEevs), and kal T@v Tpdywy in 9}, but differs from d@ almost as 
often, and from eth in reading ravry in 32°, in omitting xara 7. 7. M. in 7}, 
etc. Unexpectedly a collation of sah and of eth yields no material for a clear 
decision upon the relation of the texts they imply. 


Syriac VERSIONS. 


For the Old Syriac, z.e. for the Syriac text of Hebrews prior to the vulgate 
revision (Peshitta) of the fifth century, we possess even less material than in 
the case of the Old Latin version. Hebrews belonged to the old Syrian canon, 
but the primitive text can only be recovered approximately from (i) the 
Armenian version,” which rests in part upon an Old Syriac basis—‘‘ readings 
of the Armenian vulgate which differ from the ordinary Greek text, especially 
if they are supported by the Peshitta, may be considered with some confidence 
to have been derived from the lost Old Syriac” (F. C. Burkitt, 2Bz. 5004) ; 
from (ii) the homilies of Aphraates (saec. iv), and from (iii) the Armenian 
translation of Ephraem Syrus (saec. iv.), Commentariz in Epp. Pauli nunc 
primum ex armenio tn latinum sermonem a patribus Mekitharistis translatt 
(Venice, 1893, pp. 200-242). 

Hebrews is not extant in the Philoxenian version of A.D, 508, but the 
Harklean revision of that text (A.D. 616-617) is now accessible in complete 
form, thanks to R. L. Bensly’s edition (Zhe Harklean Version of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, 11-13”, now edited for the first time with Introduction and 
Notes, Cambridge, 1889). The Peshitta version is now conveniently accessible 
in the British and Foreign Bible Society’s edition of Zhe New Testament in 
Syriac (1920). 


1 Tt rarely goes its own way, but the omission of any adjective at all with 
avevuaros in 94 is most remarkable ; so is the reading of duds for juds in 13° 
(where M Orig have one of their characteristic agreements in omitting any 
pronoun). : 

2 Mr, F, C, Conybeare kindly supplied me with a fresh collation, 
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The early evidence for the use of IIpds “EBpafovs may be 
chronologically tabulated as follows : 


MSS. VERSIONS. WRITERS. 
100-200 Clem. Rom. : 
200-300 (Old Syriac)(Old Latin) | Clem. Alex. Tertullian 
¢ Origen Ce ) 
00-400 | pl3 pl Eusebius (—340 P 
: Basil (—379) Lucifer (—371) 
B Sahidic (?) Cyril of Jerus. (-386) Priscillian (-385) 
Apollinaris (-392) Ambrose (397) 
x (2) vulgate (370-383) | Chrysostom (-407) Jerome (—420) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia , 
400-500 | W(?) | peshitta (411-435) Augustine (-430) 
Cyril of Alex. (-444) 
AC Armenian | Theodoret (-458) 
048 
500-600 | D d : 
fuld Ethiopic Fulgentius 
r 
600-700 harklean (616-617) 
700-800 am Bohairic fat 
Ms a tol 
800-900 
MN f Sedulius Scotus 
P cav 
goo-1000 e(?) 
0142 


x ABCHM ¥ W (with p*) would represent von Soden’s 
H text (approximating to WH’s Neutral), his I text (correspond- 
ing to WH’s Western) being represented by K L P among the 
uncials. But the difference between these in the Pauline corpus 
are, he admits, less than in the case of the gospels. Bousset (in 
Texte und Untersuchungen, xi. 4, pp. 45 f.) has shown that x° H 
(which tend to agree with Origen’s text) have affinities with 
Euthalius ; they carry with them a number of cursives (including 
33. 69. 88. 104. 424**. 436 and 1908), and enable us to recon- 
struct the archetype of codex Pamphili, ze. the third century 
recension of Origen’s text. This group would therefore stand 
midway between B 8 AC and the later K L (with majority of 
cursives). But no exact grouping of the MSS is feasible. The 
text has suffered early corruption at several places, e.g. 29 4? 71 
1084 rr# 1187 128 1218 and 1371, though only the first of these 
passages is of real, religious importance. But, apart from this, 
the earliest MSS betray serious errors (cp. on 7! 1155), as 
though the text had not been well preserved. Thus B, for all its 
services (¢,g. in 6), goes wrong repeatedly (e.g. 13 18 41”), as does 
N* (eg. 15 om. aira, 49 69 g!? rére, 1032 duaprias), and even 
p® in 48 (€Xevoovrar), 1018 (d4uaprias), 11! (drdoracts), etc. The 
errors of W are mainly linguistic, but it reads évOvpjoews in 4}, 
miotews in 64 etc. A test passage like 214, where “blood and 
flesh ” naturally passed into the conventional “flesh and blood,” 
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shows the inferior reading supported not only by K and L, 
as we might expect, but by / and /o/, the peshitta and eth. 
Similarly the wrong reading paprupe? in 7!7 brings out not only 
K and L again but C D syr and a group of cursives, 256. 326. 
436. 1175. 1837. 2127. In 9% only arm inserts ziore: after 
darexdexopevors, but the similar homiletic gloss of da zicrews 
before or after es owrypiav turns up in A P syr™’, and in 38. 69. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823, 1245. 1288. 1611. 1837. 
1898. 2005. In 9!4 the gloss kai dAnGwe is supported also by 
A P as well as by boh and one or two cursives like 104. To 
take another instance, the gloss xal daxptwy (in 1078) has only 
D* among the uncials, but it is an Old Latin reading, though + 
does not support it, and it was read in the original text of the 
harklean Syriac. Again, in 111%, what B. Weiss calls the 
“obvious emendation” éyevyvyfyoav is supported by & L p¥® wv 
and 1739, while in the same verse kal os 7 (xaOws, D) carries 
with its ADK LP p®, and D W omit 7 wapa 7d yetAos. When 
M resumes at 1279 it is generally in the company of 8 A D P 
(as, ¢.g., 1228: 24 25 135.920), once (1227 om. tyqv) with D* arm, 
once with D* (om. éfovaiav, 131°), once with K L P (kaxox. 13%) 
against & A D*. Such phenomena render the problem of 
ascertaining any traditional text of Ilpés “EBpaiovs unusually 
difficult. Even the data yielded by Clement of Alexandria! 
and the Latin and Egyptian versions do not as yet facilitate a 
genealogical grouping of the extant MSS or a working hypo- 
thesis as to the authorities in which a text free from Western 
readings may be preserved. 


(ii.) 

The eighteen homilies by Origen (+253) are lost, though 
Eusebius (cp. above, pp. xvili-xix) quotes two fragments on the 
style and authorship. The ’Arodoyia ’Opiyevots of Pamphilus 
(partially extant in the Latin version of Rufinus) implies that 
he also wrote a commentary on the epistle, but this is lost, and 
the Syriac commentary of Ephraem Syrus (+373) is only extant 
in the Latin version of an Armenian version (cp. above, p. Ixxi). 
We are fortunate, however, in possessing the first important ex- 
position of IIpds ‘EBpavous, viz. the homilies of Chrysostom (+407), 
extant in the form of notes, posthumously published, which the 
presbyter Constantine had taken down. Chrysostom’s com- 
ments are drawn upon by most of the subsequent expositors. 
The foremost of these Greek exegetes is Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(+428), who is the first to show any appreciation of historical 


1 The original text in one place at least (cp. on 11*) can be restored by 
the help of p'® and Clement, 
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criticism (Zheodori Mopsuestent in NT Commentaria quae reperirt 
potuerunt, collegit O. F. Fritzsche, 1847, pp. 160-172). The 
exposition by his contemporary Theodoret of Cyrrhus (7458) is 
based almost entirely upon Chrysostom and Theodore of 
Mopsuestia (Zheod. Comm. in omnes Pauli epistolas, ed. E. B. 
Pusey, 1870, ii. 132-219). Similarly, the work of Oecumenius 
of Tricca in Thrace (tenth century) contains large excerpts from 
previous writers, including Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
and Photius (cp. Migne, PG. cxviii-cxix). Theophylact, arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria (end of eleventh century), also draws upon 
his predecessors (cp. Migne, PG. cxxiv), like Euthymius Ziga- 
benus (beginning of twelfth century), a monk near Constanti- 
nople. The latter’s commentary on Hebrews is in the second 
volume (pp. 341 f.) of his Commentarii (ed. N. Calogeras, Athens, 
1887). Ina happy hour, about the middle of the sixth century, 
Cassiodorus (Migne’s PZ. lxx. p. 1120) employed a scholar called 
Mutianus to translate Chrysostom’s homilies into Latin. This 
version started the homilies on a fresh career in the Western 
church, and subsequent Latin expositions, eg. by Sedulius 
Scotus, W. Strabo, Alcuin, and Thomas of Aquinum, build on 
this version and on the vulgate. An excellent account of 
these commentaries is now published by Riggenbach in 
Zahn’s Forschungen zur Gesch. des NTlichen Kanons, vol. viii. 
1907). 
Since F. Bleek’s great edition (1828-1840) there has been a 
continuous stream of commentaries; special mention may be 
made of those by Delitzsch (ling. tr. 1867), Liinemann (1867, 
1882), Moses Stuart* (1860), Alford? (1862), Reuss (1860, 1878), 
Kurtz (1869), Hofmann (1873), A. B. Davidson (1882), F. 
Rendall (1888), C. J. Vaughan (1890), B. Weiss (in Meyer, 
1897), von Soden (1899), Westcott? (1903), Hollmann? (1907), 
E. J. Goodspeed (1908), A. S. Peake (Century Bible, n.d.), M. 
Dods (1910), E. C. Wickham (1910), A. Seeberg (1912), 
Riggenbach (1913, 1922), Windisch (1913), and Nairne (1918). 
Other works referred to, in this edition,! are as follows :— 
Bengel (Bgl.). J. 4. Bengelii Gnomon Novi Testamentt (1742). 
Blass . - F. Blass, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch : vierte, vollig neugearbeitete Auflage, 
besorgt von Albert Debrunner (1913); also, 
Brief an die Hebrier, Text mit Angabe der 
Rhythmen (1903). 


? Some references, in the textual notes, are the usual abbreviations, like 
Amb.=Ambrose, Ath. or Athan.=Athanasius, Cosm.=Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes (ed. E. O. Winstedt, Cambridge, 1909), Cyr. =Cyril of Alexandria, 
Euth, =Euthalius, Hil. =Hilary, Lucif.=Lucifer, Sedul.=Sedulius Scotus, 
Thdt.=Theodoret, Theod. = Theodore of Mopsuestia, etc. 
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Aegyptische Urkunden (Griechisch Urkunden), 
ed. Wilcken (1895). 

Greek Papyri in the British Museum (1893 f.). 

E. A. Abbott, Diatessarica. 

The Encyclopaedia Biblica (1899-1903, ed. J. S. 
Black and T. K. Cheyne). 

Adnotationes (1516), Jn epist. Pauli apostoli ad 
flebracos paraphrasts (1521). 

Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics (ed. J. 
Hastings). 

The Expositor. Small superior numbers indicate 
the series. 

Grundsiige und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 
von L. Mitteis und U. Wilcken (1912), I. 
Band. 

Grammatik der Septuaginta, Laut- und Wort- 
lehre, von R. Helbing (1907). 

Inscriptiones Graecae Insul. Maris Aegaet 
(1895 f.). 

Flavi Josephi Opera Omnia post Immanuelem 
Bekkerum, recognovit S. A. Naber. 

The Old Testament in Greek according to the 
Septuagint Version (ed. H. B. Swete). 

Die Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (ed. 
Kern, 1900). 

Recueil @ Inscriptions Grecques (ed. C. Michel, 
1900). 

Grundsiige u. Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde 
(1912). 

J. H. Moulton’s Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, vol. i. (2nd edition, 1906). 

Dittenberger’s Ovientis Graeci Inscriptiones 
Selectae (1903-1905). 

The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (ed. B. P. Grenfell 
and A. Hunt). 

Primitive Christianity, vol. iii. (1910) pp. 272- 


299. 
Philonis Alexandriat Opera Quae Supersunt 
(recognoverunt L. Cohn et P. Wendland). 
Neutestamentliche Grammatik (1911), in Lietz- 
mann’s Handbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(vol. i.). 

Papyrus Grecs et Démotiques (Paris, 1905), ed. 
Th. Reinach. 

Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum? (ed.W. Ditten- 
berger). 
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. Zebtunis Papyri (ed. Grenfell and Hunt), 
1902. 

. H. St J. Thackeray, A Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek (1909). 

. B. Weiss, “ Textkritik der paulinischen Briefe” 
(in Zexte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
der altchristlichen Literatur, vol. xiv. 3), 
also Der Hebrierbrief in ZLeitgeschichtlicher 
Beleuchtung (1910). 

- Westcott and Hort’s Mew Testament in Greek 
(1890, 1896). 

. Theodor Zahn’s Zinleitung in das NT, S§ 45-47. 


COMMENTARY. 


a 


THE final disclosure of God’s mind and purpose has been made 
in his Son, who is far superior to the angels; beware then of 
taking it casually and carelessly (11—2*) ! 

The epistle opens with a long sentence (vv.!), the subject 
being first (vv.!- 2) God, then (vv.*: 4) the Son of God; rhetorically 
and logically the sentence might have ended with évy (+ 7é arm) 
vid, but the author proceeds to elaborate in a series of dependent 
clauses the pre-eminence of the Son within the order of creation 
and providence. The main thread on which these clauses about 
the Son’s relation to God and the world are strung is ds... 
exdbioev ev deka THs peyadwotvys. It is in this (including the 
purging of men from their sins by His sacrifice) that the final 
disclosure of God’s mind and purpose is made; 6 eds éAdAyoev 
np ev vid... ds... ékdfioe xrrA. But the cosmic signifi- 
cance of the Son is first mentioned (v.?) ; he is not created but 
creative, under God. Here as in 2!° the writer explicitly stresses 
the vital connexion between redemption and creation ; the Son 
who deals with the sins of men is the Son who is over the 
universe. ‘This is again the point in the insertion of dépwv re 7a 
mavra Kt. before Kafapirpov auaptiav romnodpevos. The object 
of insisting that the Son is also the exact counterpart of God (és év 
«rX, *), is to bring out the truth that he is not only God’s organ 
in creation, but essentially divine as a Son. In short, since the 
object of the divine revelation (AaAeivy) is fellowship between 
God and men, it must culminate in One who can deal with sin, 
as no prophet or succession of prophets could do; the line of 
revelation év mpopyras has its climax év vid, in a Son whose 
redeeming sacrifice was the real and effective manifestation of 
God’s mind for communion. 

As it is necessary to break up this elaborate sentence for the 
purpose of exposition, I print it not only in Greek but in the 
stately Vulgate version, in order to exhibit at the very outset 
the style and spirit of IIpds “EBpadovs. 

I 
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Tlod\vpep&s Kal rodutpérws madac 6 
Oeds AaAHoas Tols mwarpdow év Tots 
mpopyra ém éoxdrov Tov jmepav 
rovrwy édddnoev Hui ev vig, dv €OnKe 
K\npovbpov mavrev, dv ob Kal érolynce 
Tovs alidvas' ds Oy admravyacua THs O6Ens 
kal xapaxrnp THs vrocrdcews avTod, 
pépwy Te TH TaYTa TO phate Tis 
Ouvdpews atrov, kabapicuov TOY dpap- 
Tidy tmonodmevos éxdOiucev év dekig 
THs meyadwotvns év bWydots, TocovTyW 
kpelrtwy yevouevos Tov aryyédwv bow 
Stapopdrepov map avrovs KexAnpovd- 
penkev dvoua, 


[Liye 


Multifariam et*multis modis olim 
Deus loquens patribus in prophetis 
novissime diebus istis locutus est 


nobis in filio, quem _ constituit 
heredem universorum, per quem 
fecit et saecula, qui cum _ sit 


splendor gloriae et figura substantiae 
eius, portans quoque omnia verbo 
virtutis suae, purgationem pecca- 
torum faciens, sedit ad dexteram 
majestatis in excelsis, tanto melior 


angelis effectus quanto differen- 
tius prae illis nomen _heredit- 
avit. 


1 Many were the forms and fashions in which God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets, * but in these days at the end he has spoken to us by a 
Son—a Son whom he has appointed heir of the universe, as it was by him 
that he created the world. 


Greek prefaces and introductions of a rhetorical type were 
fond of opening with woAvs in some form or other (e.g. Sirach 
prol. roAAGy Kai peydAwv xtA.; Dion. Halic. de oratoribus antiguis, 
ToAAnv xépw «tA., an early instance being the third Philippic of 
Demosthenes, roAAGv, & avdpes “APnvator, Adywv yeyvowévwv KTA.). 
Here wodupepds Kat todutpémws is a sonorous hendiadys for 
“variously,” as Chrysostom was the first to point out (rd yap 
moAvpepas Kal woAuTpoOTws Tovtéate Siaddpws). A similar turn of 
expression occurs in 2? rapaBdous Kat rapaxoy. The writer does 
not mean to exclude variety from the Christian revelation; he 
expressly mentions how rich and manysided it was, in 24. Nor 
does he suggest that the revelation év wpo¢yras was inferior 
because it was piecemeal and varied. There is a slight sugges- 
tion of the unity and finality of the revelation év vid, as compared 
with the prolonged revelations made through the prophets, the 
Son being far more than a prophet; but there is a deeper 
suggestion of the unity and continuity of revelation then and 
now. IloAvpepds kat woAvrpdrus really “signalises the variety 
and fulness of the Old Testament word of God” (A. B. David- 
son). On the other hand, Christ is God’s last word to the world ; 
revelation in him is complete, final and homogeneous. 

Compare the comment of Eustathius on Odyssey, 11: awodurpdérws dveyvwp- 
lcOn waow ots HrAVev els yvOou, Mndevos dvayvapisiod cuumecdvtos érépw 
dvayvapirq To ovvodov" addws yap TY Teheudxw, érépws dé Hipuxrela, érépws 
TOUS dovras, d&ddov dé Tpdmov T@ Aadpry, kal dws dvouolws dace. TloAvpepads, 
according to Hesychius (= mohvoxédws), differs from mo\urpdérws (dtaddpws, 
mouldws), and, strictly speaking, is the adverb of rodvuepijs=manifold (Wis 
7, where Wisdom is called wvetua povoyevés, wohuuepés). But no such dis- 
tinction is intended here. 

In wédar (as opposed to er éoxdrov rdv ipepdv rovrwv) 

Qeds Aadjoas, Aarciv, here as throughout the epistle, is prac- 
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tically an equivalent for A€yew (see Anz’s Subsidia, pp. 309-310), 
with a special reference to inspired and oracular utterances of 
God or of divinely gifted men. This sense is as old as 
Menander (6 vots ydép éotrw 6 Aaryjowv Oéos, Kock’s Comic. 
Attic. Fragm. 70). Oi warépes in contrast to jets means OT 
believers in general (cp. Jn 6°8 72%), whereas the more usual 
NT sense of the term is “the patriarchs” (cp. Diat. 1949-1950, 
2553¢), ze. Abraham, etc., though the term (3° 8°) covers the 
ancients down to Samuel or later (Mt 23%). Our fathers or 
ancestors (Wis 18°) means the Hebrew worthies of the far 
past to whom Christians as God’s People, whether they had been 
born Jews or not (1 Co ro} of warépes pov), look back, as the 
earlier Sirach did in his rarépwv duvos (Sir 441-505), or the pro- 
phet in Zec 1° (ot warépes tpdv . . . Kat of mpopyrat). For of 
matepes = Our fathers, cp. Prayer of Manasseh! (6cds rév rarépwv) 
and Wessely’s Studien zur Paldographie und Papyruskunde, i. 64, 
where boys are reckoned in a list ty tots ratpaot. The inser- 
tion of nuav (p!2 999. 1836 boh sah Clem. Alex., Chrys. Pris- 
cillian) is a correct but superfluous gloss. As for év tots mpod%- 
tas, mpodyrat is used here in a broader sense than in 11°; it 
denotes the entire succession of those who spoke for God to the 
People of old, both before and after Moses (Ac 3? 737), who is 
the supreme prophet, according to Philo (de edbriet. 21, de decalogo 
33). Joshua is a prophet (Sir 461), so is David (Philo, de agric. 
12). In Ps 105) the patriarchs, to whom revelations are made, 
are both God’s zpodynra: and xpiorot. Later on, the term was 
extended, as in Lk 1378 (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, xat rdvras 
rovs mpodytas, cp. He 1152), and still more in Mt 5}2 (rots 
mpopytas Tovs mpd tuav). The reason why there is no contrast 
between the Son and the prophets is probably because the 
writer felt there was no danger of rivalry ; prophecy had ceased 
by the time that the Son came; the “prophet” belonged to a 
bygone order of things, so that there was no need to argue 
against any misconception of their function in relation to that of 
the Son (Bar 851% ‘in former times our fathers had helpers, 
righteous men and holy prophets . . . but now the righteous 
have been gathered and the prophets have fallen asleep”). 

As no further use is made of the contrast between Jesus and 
the prophets (who are only again mentioned incidentally in 11°), 
it was natural that dyyéAows should be conjectured (S. Crellius, 
Initium Ioannis Evangelit restitutum, p. 238, independently by 
Spitta in Stud. u. Kritiken, 1913, pp. 106-109) to have been the 
original reading, instead of zpodyras. But “the word spoken 
by angels” (27) does not refer to divine communications made 
to the patriarchs; nor can oi arépes be identified with the 
patriarchs, as Spitta contends (cf. U. Holzmeister in Zet¢schrift 
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fiir kathol. Theologie, 1913, pp. 805-830), and, even if it could, 
mpopyrars would be quite apposite (cp. Philo, de Adrah. 22). 
Why the writer selects zpofyrais is not clear. But dv@pwros 
would have been an imperfect antithesis, since the Son was 
human. Philo (de Monarch. 9: €ppyvels yap ciow ot rpopyrac 
Ge0d kataxpwpevov Tots éxeivwy dpydvois tpos SjAwow dv av €HeAjon) 
views the prophets as interpreters of God in a sense that might 
correspond to the strict meaning of év, and even (Quaest. in Exod. 
232% rod yap A€yovros 6 mpopyrys ayyeAos Kupiov éoriv) applies 
dyyeAos to the prophet. But év here is a synonym for dd 
(Chrys. dpas ore kat 7d ev dia eoriv), as in 1S 28° (drexpiby aira 
KUptos ev Tots évumviots Kal év Tots OyAOLS Kal ev Tots TpoPpyTats). 

In Test. Dan 1! [acc. to the tenth cent. Paris MS 938]! 
and in LXX of Nu 24", Jer 237° [B: éoxdrwv, A Q*], 2519 (49°9) 
[B: éoxdrwv, AQ], 37 (30) % [AQ: éoxdrwv, B), Ezk 38° (ér 
éoxarov érav), Dn rol4# [écxdrw 2? écxdrwv], Hos 3° [Q], ér 
écxditov Tov huepOv appears, instead of the more common é7” 
ecxdtwv Tov HuepOv, as a rendering of the phrase oy NNN, 
A similar variety of reading occurs here; Origen, eg., reads 
éoxdtwv without rovrwy (on La 4°) and écxdérov (fragm. on John 
3°1), while éxxdrwy is read by 044, a few minor cursives, d and 
the Syriac version. The same idea is expressed in 1 P 120 by 
éx éoxdrov trav xpdvwv, but the rodrwy here is unique. The 
messianic mission of Jesus falls at the close of ¢hese days, or, as 
the writer says later (9°), él ouvredcia tdv aiwvwv. These days 
correspond to the present age (6 viv aidv); the age (or world) to 
come (6 péAAwv aiwy, 65) is to dawn at the second coming of 
Christ (978 10°”). Meantime, the revelation of God é vid has 
been made to the Christian church as God’s People (éAddynoev 
npiv); the mets does not mean simply the hearers of Jesus on 
earth, for this would exclude the writer and his readers (2°), and 
éAdAnoev Covers more than the earthly mission of Jesus. There 
is no special reference in éAdAnoev to the teaching of Jesus; 
the writer is thinking of the revelation of God’s redeeming pur- 
pose in Christ as manifested (vv.*4) by the (resurrection and) 
intercession in heaven which completed the sacrifice on the 
cross. ‘This is the final revelation, now experienced by Christians. 

The saying of Jesus quoted by Epiphanius (Haer. xxiii. 5, xli. 3, Ixvi. 42), 
6 Aaddv ev rols mpopjrais, ldod mapeume, Was an anti-gnostic logion based 
partly on this passage and partly on Is 52° éyd elue a’rds 6 AadGr, mdperue. 
The author of Hebrews is not conscious of any polemic against the OT 
revelation as inferior to and unworthy of the Christian God. He assumes 
that it was the same God who spoke in both Testaments: ‘*Sed in hac 


diversitate unum tamen Deus nobis proponit: nequis putet Legem cum 
Evangelio pugnare, vel alium esse huius quam illius authorem” (Calvin), 


1 The Armenian reading rovrwy after yuepdv, instead of avrod, is incorrect, 
and may even be a reminiscence of He 1}, 
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In dy €Oynkev KAnpovdpov mévtwy there is a parallel, perhaps 
even an allusion, to the Synoptic parable: finally he sent his son 
(Mt 2127), or, as Mark (12°) and Luke (20!8) explicitly declare, 
his de/oved son, though our author does not work out the sombre 
thought of the parable. There, the son is the heir (otrés éorw 6 
khnpove pos), though not of the universe. Here, the meaning of 
dv €Onxev KAypovomov mdvtwv is the same: he was “appointed ” 
heir, he was heir by God’s appointment. It is the fact of this 
position, not the time, that the writer has in mind, and we 
cannot be sure that this “appointment” corresponds to the 
elevation of v.3 (éké@:cev). Probably, in our modern phrase, it 
describes a pre-temporal act, or rather a relationship which 
belongs to the eternal order. The force of the aorist €0yxev is 
best rendered by the English perfect, “has appointed”; no 
definite time is necessarily intended. 

‘*Nam ideo ille haeres, ut nos suis opibus ditet. Quin hoc elogio nunc 
eum ornat Apostolus ut sciamus nos sine 1pso bonorum omnium esse inopes ” 
(Calvin). The reflection of Sedulius Scotus (alii post patrem haeredes sunt, 
hic autem vivente Patre haeres est) is pious but irrelevant, for KAnpovowely 
in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean, like its equivalent ‘*inherit” in 
Elizabethan English, no more than ‘‘ possess” or “obtain” ; a «Anpovdmos 
was a ‘‘possessor,” with the double szance of certainty and anticipation. 
‘* Haeres” in Latin acquired the same sense; ‘‘ pro haerede gerere est pro 
domino gerere, veteres enim ‘haeredes’ pro ‘dominis’ appellabant” 
(Justinian, /vséz¢. ii. 19. 7). 

In 8’ o6 (Griesbach conj. d:671) Kat émotnoe tods aidvas the 
kai especially ! suggests a correspondence between this and the 
preceding statement ; what the Son was to possess was what he 
had been instrumental in making. Tovs aidvas here, though 
never in Paul, is equivalent (247. 1147) to ra wédvra in v.8 
(implied in révrwv above), z.e. the universe or world (11°). The 
functions assigned by Jewish speculation to media like the Logos 
at creation are here claimed as the prerogative of the Son. This 
passing allusion to the function of Christ in relation to the 
universe probably originated, as in the case of Paul, in the re- 
ligious conception of redemption. From the redeeming function 
of Christ which extended to all men, it was natural to infer His 
agency in relation to creation as part of his pre-existence. The 
notion is that “the whole course of nature and grace must find 
its explanation in God, not merely in an abstract divine 
arbitrium, but in that which befits the divine nature” (W. 
Robertson Smith), ze. the thought behind 2% is connected with 
the thought behind 11°. This may be due to a theological re- 
flection, but the tendency to emphasize the moral rather than 
the metaphysical aspect, which is noticeable in Hpos “EBpavous as 


1 An emphasis blurred by the rods ai@vas émolncev of D? K L P harkl 
Chrys. Theod, (Blass, von Sod.). 
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in the Fourth Gospel, and even in Paul, is consonant with Philo’s 
tendency to show the function of the Logos and the other inter- 
mediate powers as religious rather than cosmical (cp. Bréhier’s 
Les Idées Philos. et Religieuses de Philon @ Alexandrite, pp. 65f., 
r11f., 152, ‘il ne s’agit plus chez Philon d’un explication du 
monde mais du culte divin”; 174f., “la thése de Philon, qui 
explique et produit la doctrine des intermédiaires, n’est pas 
Vimpossibilité pour Dieu de produire le monde mais l’impossibilité 
pour l’Ame d’atteindre Dieu directement”). Yet Philo had 
repeatedly claimed for his Logos, that it was the organ of 
creation (¢.g. de sacerdot. 5, ddyos 8 early eixov Geod, Sv ob 
ovpras 6 Kdcpos édnmoupyetro), and this is what is here, as by 
Paul, claimed for Christ. Only, it is a religious, not a cosmo- 
logical, instinct that prompts the thought. The early Christian, 
who believed in the lordship of Christ over the world, felt, as a 
modern would put it, that the end must be implicit in the be- 
ginning, that the aim and principle of the world must be essenti- 
ally Christian. This is not elaborated in ‘‘ Hebrews” any more 
than in the Fourth Gospel (Jn 1°); the author elsewhere prefers 
the simple monotheistic expression (21° 11). But the idea is 
consonant with his conception of the Son. “If pre-existence is 
a legitimate way of expressing the absolute significance of Jesus, 
then the mediation of creation through Christ is a legitimate 
way of putting the conviction that in the last resort, and in spite 
of appearances, the world in which we live is a Christian world, 
our ally, not our adversary” (Denney in ZZ. viii. 516 f.). 

8 He (ds dv) reflecting God's bright glory and stamped with Gods own 
character, sustains the universe with his word of power; when he had 
secured our purification from sins, he sat down at the right hand of the 


Mazesty on high ; 4 and thus he ts superior to (xpelrrwy) the angels, as he has 
inherited a Name superior (Siapopwrepov, 8°) to theirs. 


The unique relation of Christ to God is one of the unborrowed 
truths of Christianity, but it is stated here in borrowed terms. 
The writer is using metaphors which had been already applied in 
Alexandrian theology to Wisdom and the Logos. Thus Wisdom 
is an unalloyed emanation ts Tov ravtoxpdropos ddéys, dravyacma 
. « . huwrds aidiov (Wis 7” 26), and dravyacua in the same sense 
of “reflection” occurs in Philo, who describes the universe as 
otov dyiwv dravyacpa, pipnua apxetirov (de plant. 12), the human 
spirit as réov tiwd Kal xapakrypa Oelas Suvdpews (guod deter. pot. 
ins. sol. 83), and similarly the Logos. yapaxryp is “the exact 
reproduction,” as a statue of a person (OGJS. 363 yapaxrijpa 
popdas euys); literally, the stamp or clear-cut impression made 
by a seal, the very facsimile of the original. Tne two terms 
dravyacpa and xapaxryp are therefore intended to bring out the 
same idea. 


I. 3. THE FATHER AND THE SON vf 


tméatagis =the being or essence of God, which corresponds to his dééa 
(= character or nature) ; it is a philosophical rather than a religious term, in 
this connexion, but enters the religious world in Wis 167! (4 wév yap bmé- 
oracts couxr\.). Its physical sense emerges in the contemporary de Mundo, 4, 
TOY év dépt pavTacudtwv Ta wév éort KaT éudhacw Ta Oé Kal’ IdécTacw. The 
use of it as a term for the essence or substance of a human being is not un- 
common in the LXX (e.g. Ps 39° 139!°) ; cp. Schlatter’s Der Glaube im NT? 
(1905), pp. 615 f., where the linguistic data are arranged. 

Xapaktyp had already acquired a meaning corresponding to the modern 
‘“character ” (e.g. in Menander’s proverb, dvdpds xapaxrip éx Noyou yrwplferat, 
Heauton Timoroumenos, 11). The idea of xapaxrip as replica is further illus- 
trated by the Bereschith rabba, 52. 3 (on Gn 21”): ‘* hence we learn that he 
(Isaac) was the splendour of his (father’s) face, as like as possible to him.” 

An early explanation of this conception is given by Lactantius (dzz7n. 
znstet. iv. 29), viz. that ‘‘the Father is as it were an overflowing fountain, 
the Son like a stream flowing from it ; the Father like the sun, the Son as it 
were a ray extended from the sun (radius ex sole porrectus), Since he is 
faithful (cp. He 3?) and dear to the most High Father, he is not separated 
from him, any more than the stream is from the fountain or the ray from 
the sun ; for the water of the fountain is in the stream, and the sun’s light in 
the ray.” But our author is content to throw out his figurative expressions. 
How the Son could express the character of God, is a problem which he does 
not discuss ; it is felt by the author of the Fourth Gospel, who suggests the 
moral and spiritual affinities that lie behind such a function of Jesus Christ, 
by hinting that the Son on earth taught what he had heard from the Father 
and lived out the life he had himself experienced and witnessed with the 
unseen Father. This latter thought is present to the mind of Seneca in 
Epp. 6° 8, where he observes that ‘‘Cleanthes could never have exactly re- 
produced Zeno, if he had simply listened to him ; he shared the life of Zeno, 
he saw into his secret purposes ” (vitae eius interfuit, secreta perspexit). The 
author of Hebrews, like Paul in Col 11-1’, contents himself with asserting 
the vital community of nature between the Son and God, in virtue of which 
(¢épwv re) the Son holds his position in the universe. 


In the next clause, p¢pwy 1 re ta wdvta is not used in the sense 
in which Sappho (fragm. 95, rdvta dépwv) speaks of the evening 
star “bringing all things home,” the sheep to their fold and 
children to their mother. The phrase means “upholding the 
universe as it moves,” bearing it and bearing it on. ‘Thou 
bearest things on high and things below,” Cain tells God in 
Bereschith rabba, 23. 2, “but thou dost not bear my sins.” 
“ Deus ille maximus potentissimusque ipse vehit omnia” (Seneca, 
Epist. 31"), The idea had been already applied by Philo to the 
Logos (e.g. de migrat. Abrah. 6, 6 Asyos . . « 6 Tdv ddwv KuBep- 
viryns Tndadwovyel TA TUpravra: de Spec. legibus, i. 81, Moyos F éoriv 
cixov Oe0d, d¢ od ovpras 6 Kdapos ednuoupyeiro: de plant. 8, Noyos 
82 6 dtd.os Ge0d Tod aiwvioy 75 dxupHratov Kal BeBodrarov Epecpa 
tov ddwv éort). So Chrysostom takes it: pépwv . . . tovréors, 
kuBepvav, 7a Siarimrovta ovykpatdv. It would certainly carry on 
the thought of ov ob . . . aidvas, however, if dépew here could 
be taken in its regular Philonic sense of “ bring into existence” 
(e.g. guis rer. div. haer. 7, 6 Td py dvta épwv kal ra wdvTa yevvav ; 

1 gavepday is, like daroNe?rau in 4°, an error of B*, 
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de mutat. nom. 44, wévta hépwv orovoata 6 Oeds); this was the 
interpretation of Gregory of Nyssa (ZPG. xlvi. 265), and it would 
give a better sense to “word of power” as the fiat of creative 
authority. But the ordinary interpretation is not untenable. 


In T6 pypate THs Suvdpews ado, the airod (atrof ?) refers to the Son, 
not as in the preceding clause and in 113 to God. Hence perhaps its omission 
by M 424** 1739 Origen. 


With xaSapiopov . . . dndots the writer at last touches what 
is for him the central truth about the Son; it is not the teaching 
of Jesus that interests him, but what Jesus did for sin by his 
sacrifice and exaltation. From this conception the main argu- 
ment of the epistle flows. Kafapicpov tov émaptidy is a Septua- 
gint expression (eg. Job 7%! moiycw . . . Kabapirpov (729) THS 
dpaptias ov), though this application of «. to sins is much more 
rare than that either to persons (Lv 151%) or places (1 Ch 23”, 
2 Mac 10°). In2 P19 (rod KaBapicpod tév tava adrod émaptiorv) 
it is filled out with the possessive pronoun, which is supplied here 
by some (e.g. 7av D° K L harkl sah arm Athan. Chrys., duéyv &°). 
Grammatically it =(a) purgation of sins, as xafapiw may be used 
of the ‘‘removal” of a disease (Mt 8° 4), or=(4) our cleansing 
from sins (9!* xaOapvet tiv ouveidnow audv ard vexpdv éEpywyv). 
Before kafapiopov the words dv éavrod (adrod) are inserted by 
DHKLM 256 d harkl sah boh eth Orig. Athan. Aug. etc. 
Av éavrod=ipse, as éavrG=sua sponte. “Exdducey ev deéid is a 
reminiscence of a favourite psalm (1101) of the writer, though he 
avoids its éx defuav. It denotes entrance into a position of divine 
authority. ‘“‘Sedere ad Patris dexteram nihil aliud est quam 
gubernare vice Patris” (Calvin). °*Ev twyAois, a phrase used by 
no other NT writer, is a reminiscence of the Greek psalter and 
equivalent to év tWiorous: grammatically it goes with éxd@ucev. 
(The divine attribute of peyaAwovvy is for the first time employed 
as a periphrasis for the divine JZajesty.) This enthronement 
exhibits (v.) the superiority of the Son to the angels. *Ovoya is 
emphatic by its position at the close of the sentence; it carries 
the general Oriental sense of “rank” or “dignity.” The 
precise nature of this dignity is described as that of sonship (v.°), 
but the conception widens in the following passage (vv.%), and 
it is needless to identify dvoua outright with vids, though vids 
brings out its primary meaning. In togodtw kpeittwv yevdpevos 
(going closely with éxa@icev) tv (accidentally omitted by B and 
Clem. Rom.) dyyé\wv (emphatic by position) map’ adtods Kexdy- 
povouynkev Svoua, the relative use of dvos in NT Greek is con- 
fined to Mk 7°6, but rowovros . . . do0s is a common Philonic 
expression. Kpetrrwy (for which Clement of Rome in 362 sub- 
stitutes the synonymous pe(Cwv) is an indefinite term = “ superior.” 
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Unlike Paul, the writer here and elsewhere is fond of using zapd 
after a comparative. 

Kpetrrwy in this sense occurs in the contemporary (?) Aristotelian treatise 
de Mundo, 391a (did 76 dbéaro. rOv Kperrévwy elva), where Ta Kpewrréva 
means the nobler Universe. 

The sudden transition to a comparison between the Son and 
the angels implies that something is before the writer’s mind. 
Were his readers, like the Colossians to whom Paul wrote, in 
danger of an undue deference to angels in their religion, a 
deference which threatened to impair their estimate of Christ ? 
Or is he developing his argument in the light of some contem- 
porary belief about angels and revelation? Probably the latter, 
though this does not emerge till 22. Meanwhile, seven Biblical 
proofs (cp. W. Robertson Smith, Zxposztor?, i. pp. 5 f.) of v.* are 
adduced; the two in v.® specially explain the dradopdrepov 
évoy.a, while the five in vv.*!4 describe the meaning and force of 
Kpetttwv Tov ayyéAwv. ‘The first two are: 


5 For to what angel did God ever say, 
°“ Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father” ? 
Or again, 
“T will be a father to him, 
and he shall be a son to me” ? 


The first quotation is from the znd Psalm (v.”), read as a 
messianic prediction—which may have been its original meaning, 
and certainly was the meaning attached to it by the early Chris- 
tians, if not already by some circles of Judaism: 1 

vids pov el av, 

eyo onpepov yeyevvynKd oe. 
Did the author take ovjjuepov here, as perhaps in 37, though not 
in 138, in (a) a mystical sense, or (2) with a reference to some 
special phase in the history of Christ? (aq) tallies with Philo’s 
usage: ojpepov 8 éotly 6 aréparos kal adve€itytos aiwy .. . Td 
diwevdes dvowa aidvos (de fuga, 11, on Dt 4*), ews tis ojpepov 
neepas, TouTeotw del’ 6 yap aldv das TH oHpEpov TapapeTpeEtrac 
(leg. alleg. iii. 8 on Gn 35%). (2) might allude either to the bap- 
tism or to the resurrection of Christ in primitive Christian usage ; 
the latter would be more congenial to our author, if it were 
assumed that he had any special incident in mind. But he 
simply quotes the text for the purpose of bringing out the title of 
Son as applied to Christ. When we ask what he meant by 
onpepov, we are asking a question which was not present to his 
mind, unless, indeed, “the idea of a bright radiance streaming 
forth from God’s glory” (v.*) pointed in the direction of (a), as 

1See G. H. Box, Zhe Ezra-Apocalypse, pp. lvi, lvii. 
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Robertson Smith thought. But the second line of the verse is 
merely quoted to fill out the first, which is the pivot of the proof : 
vids pov eb ov. Sons of God is not unknown as a title for angels 
in the Hebrew Old Testament (see £42. 4691). ‘‘ Sometimes 
Moses calls the angels sons of God,” Philo observes (Quaest. in 
Gen. 64—as being bodiless spirits). But the LXX is careful to 
translate: “sons of Elohim” by dyyeAou Geod (e.g. in Gn 674, 
Job 16 21 387), except in Ps 29! and 89’, where sons of God are 
intended by the translator to denote human beings ; and no indi- 
vidual angel is ever called vids.!_ As the author of IIpds “EBpaious 
and his readers knew only the Greek Bible, the proof holds good. 
The second quotation is from 2S 7!*: 


? ‘ + > A > / 

Ey é€copo ait@ eis tatépa, 
\ > \ m” / 

Kal avTOS e€oTaL pou Eis vLdY, 


a promise cited more exactly than in 2 Co 618 and Rev 217, but 
with equal indifference to its original setting. Paul and the 
prophet John apply it to the relationship between God and 
Christians ; our author prefers to treat it as messianic. Indeed 
he only alludes twice, in OT quotations, to God as the Father 
of Christians (see Introd. p. xxxv). 

The third quotation (v.®) clinches this proof of Christ’s unique 
authority and opens up the sense in which he is xpeittwy tov 
dyyédov : 


and further, when introducing the Firstborn into the world, he says, 
°° Let all God’s angels worship him.” 


In Stay 8€ wad eioaydyn the term radu, rhetorically trans- 
ferred, answers to the radu of v.5; it is not to be taken with 
eivayayy = “reintroduce,” as if the first “introduction” of the 
Son had been referred to in v.28. A good parallel for this usage 
occurs in Philo (deg. alleg. iil. g: 6 d& raAw arodidpdokwv Oedv 
Tov pev ovdevds altiov pyoly etvar, where wdAw goes with dyoiv). 
Kiodyew might refer to birth,? as, e.g., in Epictetus (iv. 1. 104, 
ovxi éxelvds oe eioyyayev) and pseudo-Musonius, ep. 90 (Her- 
cher’s Efist. Graect, 401 f.: ob Téxva pdvov eis TO yevos GAXa Kal 
To.dde TExva Eionyayes), Or simply to “introduction” (cp. Mitteis- 
Wilcken, 1. 2. 141 (110 B.C.), eiod&w Tov €mavrod vidv eis tiv otvodor). 
Linguistically either the incarnation or the second advent might 
be intended; but neither the tense of eicayayn (unless it be 
taken strictly as futuristic = ubi introduxerit) nor the proximity of 


1Tt is only Theodotion who ventures in Dan 375) to retain the literal 
son, since from his christological point of view it could not be misunderstood 
in this connexion. 

2 Cp. M. Aurelius, v. 1, moveiy Gy évexev yéyova kal Gv xdpw mpotypmat els 
Tov Kécmov. 
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mdAw is decisive in favour of the latter (6rav eicayayn might, 
by a well-known Greek idiom, be equivalent to “when he speaks 
of introducing, or, describes the introduction of ”—Valckenaer, 
etc.). IIpwrdroxos is Firstborn in the sense of superior. The 
suggestion of Christ being higher than angels is also present in 
the context of the term as used by Paul (Col 1-16), but it is 
nowhere else used absolutely in the NT, and the writer here 
ignores any inference that might be drawn from it to an inferior 
sonship of angels. Its equivalent (cp. the v.//. in Sir 361”) apwrd- 
yovos is applied by Philo to the Logos. Here it means that 
Christ was Son in a pre-eminent sense; the idea of priority 
passes into that of superiority. A mpwrdroxos vids had a relation- 
ship of likeness and nearness to God which was unrivalled. As 
the context indicates, the term brings out the pre-eminent honour 
and the unique relationship to God enjoyed by the Son among 
the heavenly host. 


The notion of worship being due only to a senior reappears in the Veta 
Adae et Evae (14), where the devil declines to worship Adam: ‘‘I have no 
need to worship Adam . . . I will not worship an inferior being who is my 
junior, I am his senior in the Creation ; before he was made, I was already 
made; it is his duty to worship me.” In the Ascenszo Tsaiae (117°) the 
angels humbly worship Christ as he ascends through the heavens where they 
live ; here the adoration is claimed for him as he enters 7) olkoupév7. 


The line kat mpookuyynodtwoay attd mavtes d&yyedou Geod Comes 
from a LXX addition to the Hebrew text of the Song of Moses 
in Dt 32%, calling upon all angels to pay homage to Yahweh. 
But the LXX text! actually reads viot @Geod, not dyyeAou Oeod 
(into which F corrects it)! Our author probably changed it into 
dyyeAou Geod, recollecting the similar phrase in Ps 97° (zpooxv- 
VATATE ATG TavTes ol GyyeAou avrod),” unless, indeed, the change 
had been already made. The fact that Justin Martyr (Dza/. 130) 
quotes the LXX gloss with dyyeAou, is an indication that this may 
have been the text current among the primitive Christians. 

The last four (vv.7!4) quotations carry on the idea of the 
Son’s superiority to the angels: 

1 While he says of angels (3rp6s=with reference to), 

‘“* Who makes his angels into winds, 
his servants into flames of fire,” 
8 he says of the Son, 

‘“God is thy throne for ever and ever, 
and thy royal sceptre ts the sceptre of equity: 

® thou hast loved justice and hated lawlessness, 
therefore God, thy God, has consecrated thee 
with the oil of rejoicing beyond thy comrades” — 


0 and, 
"6 Thou didst found the earth at the beginning, O Lord, 


1 As the song appears in A, at the close of the psalter, the reading is 
dyyerot (viol, R). 
2 Which acquired a messianic application (see Diaz. 3134). 
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and the heavens are the work of thy hands: 
ll they will perish, but thou remainest, 
they will all be worn out like a garment, 
12 thou wilt roll them up like a mantle, and they will be changed, 
but thou art the same, 
and thy years never fail,” 


In v.? the quotation (6 rowdy robs dyyéAovs airod mrvevpara| 
Kal Tovs Aevroupyovs adtod updos pAdya) only differs from the LXX 
by the substitution of wupds pAdya! for zip pAéyov (B: rupos 
déya A*). The singular in dAdya and perhaps the recollection 
that mvedua elsewhere in NT=‘‘wind” only in the singular, 
led to the change of rvevyara into rvedua (D 1. 326. 424**. 1912. 
1245. 2005 d sah eth Orig.). The author is taking the LXX 
translation or mistranslation of Ps 104* (6 roy «rX., a nomina- 
tive without a verb, as in 1 Co 319) to mean that God can reduce 
angels to the elemental forces of wind and fire, so unstable is 
their nature, whereas the person and authority of the Son are 
above all change and decay. The meaning might also be that 
God makes angels out of wind and fire;? but this is less apt. 
Our author takes the same view as the author of 4 Esdras, who 
(821) writes : 


‘Before whom the heavenly host stands in terror, 
and at thy word change to wind and fire.” 


Rabbinic traditions corroborate this interpretation ; eg. “ every 
day ministering angels are created from the fiery stream, and 
they utter a song and perish” (Czagiga, ed. Streane, p. 76), and 
the confession of the angel to Manoah in Yalkut Shimeoni, ii. 
11. 3: “God changes us every hour . . . sometimes he makes 
us fire, at other times wind.” 


The interest of rabbinic mysticism in the nature of angels is illustrated by 
the second century dialogue between Hadrian, that ‘‘ curiositatum omnium 
explorator,” and R. Joshua ben Chananja (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannatten’, i. 171-172). The emperor asks the rabbi what becomes of the 
angels whom God creates daily to sing His praise; the rabbi answers that 
they return to the stream of fire which flows eternally from the sweat shed 
by the Beasts supporting the divine throne or chariot (referring to the vision 
of Ezekiel and the ‘‘ fiery stream” of Dn 71°). From this stream of fire the 
angels issue, and to it they return. Aecroupyovs of angels as in Ps 10374 
(Aecroupyol abrot, movodyres TO OéAnua avTod), 


The fifth (vv.8°) quotation is from Ps 4578—a Hebrew 
epithalamium for some royal personage or national hero, which 
our author characteristically regards as messianic. 


1 Aquila has rip AdBpov, Symm. muplynv ddédya. 

2 As in Apoc. Bar. 21° (‘‘ the holy creatures which thou didst make from 
the beginning out of flame and fire”) and 488 (‘Thou givest commandment 
to the flames and they change into spirits”), 
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c3 /, € \ > \ on a an 
5 Opovos cov 6 Oeds cis TOV aidva Tod aidvos, 

. / aA lal 
kal! pa8dos ths dOvTyTOS h paBdos THs Baoirclas cov.? 
Hyimnoas Sukaootvvynv Kat éuicnoas dvopuiav’ 

a A: 

dua TodTo Expicé oe 6 Oeds, 6 Geds cov, 
»” > Ar / \3 \ / 
€Aaov ayaAAdoews Tapa? rods herdxous Gov. 


The quotation inserts 74s before et@vrnros, follows A in pre- 
ferring Tov aidva Tod aidvos (rod aidvos om. B 33) to aidva aidvos 
(B), but prefers * B’s dvoutay (cp. 2 Co 64) to A’s ddicéav, and 
agrees with both in prefixing 7 to the second (D K L P Cyr. Cosm. 
Dam.) instead of to the first (8 A B M, etc.) faBdos. The psalm 
is not quoted elsewhere in NT (apart from a possible remini- 
scence of 45°-° in Rev 67), and rarely cited in primitive Christian 
literature, although the messianic reference reappears in Irenaeus 
(iv. 34. 1, quoting v.”). ‘O Qeds (sc. éoriy rather than éorw) may 
be (a) nominative (subject or predicate). This interpretation 
(‘God is thy throne,” or, ‘thy throne is God”), which was 
probably responsible for the change of ood after BaowWelas into 
aitod (8 B), has been advocated, eg., by Grotius, Ewald 
(“thy throne is divine”), WH (“founded on God, the im- 
movable Rock”), and Wickham (‘‘represents God”). Tyndale’s 
rendering is, “God thy seat shall be.” Those who find this 
interpretation harsh prefer to (4) take 6 eds as a vocative, which 
grammatically is possible (= 6eé, cp. 107 and Ps 38 1381 etc.) ; 
‘Thy throne, O God (or, O divine One), is for ever and ever.” 
This (so sah vg, etc.) yields an excellent sense, and may well 
explain the attractiveness of the text for a writer who wished to 
bring out the divine significance of Christ; 6 eds appealed to 
him like «xvpue in the first line of the next quotation. The sense 
would be clear if 6 @«ds were omitted altogether, as its Hebrew 
equivalent ought to be in the original; but the LXX text as it 
stands was the text before our author, and the problem is 
to decide which interpretation he followed. (4) involves the 
direct application of 6 6eds to the Son, which, in a poetical quota- 
tion, is not perhaps improbable (see Jn 138 2078) ; in v.® it may 
involve the repetition of 6 @eds (om. by Irenaeus, Apost. Preaching, 
47—accidentally ?) as vocative, and does involve the rendering 
of 6 eds cov as the God of the God already mentioned. The 
point of the citation lies in its opening and closing words: (i) 
the Son has a royal and lasting authority (as 6 eds ?), in contrast 

1 The addition of this kaé is not to mark a fresh quotation (as in v.!°), but 
simply to introduce the parallel line (as in v.?? Kal épya KTA. Ny 

Cp. Ps 110? pdBdov duvdpews cov (om, &) eEamoorede? KUptos. 

3 For mapd with accus, in this sense, cp. above, v.*, and Is 53° driuov xal 


éxkdurdv Tapa Tods viovs TOv avOpwrwr. 
4 dvoulay, B D (A* dvoplas) M P lat harkl Ath. Eus., ddcclay 8 A 33. 38. 


218, 226. 919 Iren. Cosm. 
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to the angels, and (ii) he is anointed (éxpure!=6 Xpioros) more 
highly than his companions—an Oriental metaphor referring 
here, as in Is 613 etc., not to coronation but to bliss. If the 
writer of Hebrews has anything specially in mind, it is angels 
(1278) rather than human beings (3!4) as péroxo of the royal 
Prince, whose superior and supreme position is one of intense 
joy, based on a moral activity (as in 12%, where the passive side 
of the moral effort is emphasized). 

The sixth (vv.!012) quotation is from Ps 1027628 which in A 
runs thus : 


ae: ~ 2 , , Bi \ Lod > ri 
Kat apxas® ov, Kvpre,® THY ynv eOepediwcas, 
\ lal an 
kal épya TOV XELpOV Gov EioLy Ot Odpavot’ 
> ~ ols) A \ be 5 / 
avtol* aoXotvrat, ov dé dvapevets, 
\ / 
Kal mavres Ws iudtiov taAawwOycovrat, 
\ tg 7 ‘ 
Kal ooel epiBoAaov EdiEers abTovs Kal dAXayynoovTat* 
\ \ ‘ Nt) 
col dé 6 avros ei, Kal TA ETN Tov OvK exrelouvow. 


The author, for purposes of emphasis (as in 28), has thrown 
ov to the beginning of the sentence, and in the last line he has 
reverted to the more natural ov (B). In the text of the epistle 
there are only two uncertain readings, for the proposed change 
of diapevers into the future dvapevets (vg. permanebis) does not 
really affect the sense, and D*’s as for ced is a merely stylistic 
alteration. In 1% two small points of textual uncertainty emerge. 
(a) éXtgers (A B D° K L P M fu Syr arm sah boh eth Orig. Chrys.) 
has been altered into dAAdgers (N* D* 327. g1g vt Tert. Ath.). 
The same variant occurs in LXX, where ddddes is read by 8 
for éA€eis, which may have crept into the text from Is 344, but is 
more likely to have been altered into dAAdges in view of aAAayy- 
covrat (eAvyjoovrat, arm). (4) ds tpdtvov (W A B D* 1739 vt arm 
eth) after adrovs is omitted by D* M vg syr sah boh Chrys. Ath. 
Cyril Alex. Probably the words are due to homoioteleuton. If 
retained, a comma needs to be placed after them (so Zimmer.) ; 
they thus go with the preceding phrase, although one early ren- 
dering (D d) runs: (and) like a garment they will be changed.” 

The psalm is taken as a messianic oracle (see Bacon in Ze?t- 
schrift fiir die neutest. Wissenschaft, 1902, 280-285), which the 
Greek version implied, or at any rate suggested; it contained 
welcome indications of the Son in his creative function and also 
of his destined triumph. The poetical suggestion of the sky as 
a mantle of the deity occurs in Philo, who writes (de fuga, 20) 

1 xpiw, in contrast to ddelpw, is exclusively metaphorical in NT (cp. Gray 
in ZB. 173), although neither Latin nor English is able to preserve the 
distinction. 

2 A classical and Philonic equivalent for év dpy7 (LXX again in Ps 11912), 

3 This title, which attracted our author, is an addition of the LXX. 

4 Including % yi, but with special reference to ot ovpavot. 
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that the Logos évdverat bs eo Ora Tov Kdopov’ ynv yap Kal Vdwp Kal 
dépa kal 0p Kal Ta €x ToUTwY érupmicxerar. But the quotation is 
meant to bring out generally (i) the superiority of the Son as 
creative (so v.*) to the creation, and (ii) his permanence amid 
the decay of nature ;! the world wears out,? even the sky (1276) 
is cast aside, and with it the heavenly lights, but the Son remains 
(“thou art thou,” boh); nature is at his mercy, not he at 
nature’s. The close connexion of angels with the forces of 
nature (v.”) may have involved the thought that this transiency 
affects angels as well, but our author does not suggest this. 

The final biblical proof (v.1%) is taken from Ps rro}, a psalm 
in which later on the writer is to find rich messianic suggestion. 
The quotation clinches the argument for the superiority of the Son 
by recalling (v.°) his unique divine commission and authority : 

13 70 what angel did he ever say, 

** Sit at my right hand, 
t2ll L make your enemies a footstool for your feet” ? 


14 Ave not all angels merely spirits in the divine service, commissioned for 
the benefit of those who are to inherit salvation ? 


The Greek couplet — 


, > an 
KaOov éx degiav pov, 
A a an \ > , e / a a 
éws av 0& rods éxOpovs cov tromddiov Tov Toddv Gov, 


corresponds exactly to the LXX ; D* omits dv as in Ac 2%, The 
martial metaphor is (cp. Introd. pp. xxxilif.) one of the primitive 
Christian expressions which survive in the writer’s vocabulary 
(cp:stol). 

The subordinate position of angels is now (v.14) summed up; 
awdévtes—all without distinction—are simply NevtoupyKa tredpara, 
(without any power of ruling) eis 8:akoviay darootehNopeva, (Com- 
missioned, not acting on their own initiative). According to the 
Mechilta on Ex 14), the Israelites, when crossing the Red Sea, 
were shown “squadrons upon squadrons of ministering angels” 
(nwa saxdo Sy nivom nivown); cp. Heb. of Sir 43%, and 
Dieterich’s M/ithrasliturgie, p. 6, line 14, 7) apx7 Tod AevroupyotyTos 
dvéyov (see above, v.7). Philo speaks of dyyeAou evroupyot (de 
virtutibus, 74), of Tods irodiakdvovs adtod Tv Suvdpewy ayyédous (de 
templo, 1), and in de plantatione, 4: Mwons dé dvopate edOvBorAw 
Xpwpevos ayyéovs mpocayopever, per Bevopévas Kat diayyeAAovoas 

1 A pre-Christian Upanishad (Sacred Books of East, xv. 266) cries: ‘‘ Only 
when men shall roll up the sky like a hide, will there be an end of misery, 
unless God has first been known.” 

2 radatodcdac is a common word with iudriov, and the wearing-out of 
clothes is a favourite metaphor for men (Is 50°, Sir 14'”) as well as for nature 
(Is 51°). IlepyBodatov is any covering for the body ; not simply a veil (1 Co 
11/5), but a generic term (cp. Ps 104° dB8vacos ws ludriov 7d mepiBddracov avrod). 

3B reads diaxovlas, as in 8° jyudpacs for nuepe. 
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Ta TE TApA TOD Hyepovos ToIs tryKdoLs dyad Kal TH Bacirel dv ciow 
ot bmyKoor xpetor. “ Angels of the (divine) ministry” was a com- 
mon rabbinic term, and the writer concludes here that the angels 
serve God, not, as Philo loved to argue, in the order of nature, 
but in promoting the interests of God’s people ; this is the main 
object of their existence. He ignores the Jewish doctrine voiced 
in Test. Levi 3°, that in (the sixth?) heaven the angels of the 
Presence (oi Aectoupyotvres Kal é&iAacKdpevor Tpos KUpLov él Tacats 
tais dyvoiats tov Sixaiwy) sacrifice and intercede for the saints, 
just as in 114°-z2! he ignores the companion doctrine that the 
departed saints interceded for the living. Later Christian specu- 
lation revived the Jewish doctrine of angels interceding for men 
and mediating their prayers, but our author stands deliberately 
apart from this. Heaven has its myriads of angels (127%), but 
the entire relation of men to God depends upon Christ. Angels 
are simply servants (Aevroupyoi, v.”) of God’s saving purpose for 
mankind ; how these “angels and ministers of grace” further it, 
the writer never explains. He would not have gone as far as 
Philo, at any rate (dyyeAou . . . tepai Kat Getar pvoets, brodidKovor 
kal UVarapyxot TOD mpwTov Geod, dv dv ota mpecBevtav doa av GeAnon 
TO yéver Nuav tpocbeorioa Siayyé\\e, de Abrahamo, 23). 

In 814 tods péAXovTas KAnpovopety GwTypiav (KA. gwr. Only here 
in NT), it is remarkable that owrypéa is mentioned for the first 
time without any adjective or explanation. Evidently it had 
already acquired a specific Christian meaning for the readers as 
well as for the writer ; no definition was required to differentiate 
the Christian significance of the term from the current usage. 
As owrypia involves the sacrificial work of Christ (who is never 
called owryp), it cannot be applied to the pre-Christian period 
of revelation. Indeed in our epistle cwrnpia is invariably eschato- 
logical. The outlook in the messianic oracles already quoted is 
one of expectation; some future deliverance at the hands of 
God or his messianic representative is anticipated. MéAdovras 
implies a divine purpose, as in 8° rr8, 

The phrase about tods pédAovtas kAnpovopety cwryplay marks a 
skilful transition to the deeper theme of the next passage, viz. the 
relation of the Son to this owrypia (on 21° cp. W. Robertson Smith 
in Expositor’, i. pp. 138f.). But the transition is worked out in 
a practical warning (2!) to the readers, which not only explains 
the underlying interest of the preceding biblical proofs, but leads 
up effectively to the next aspect of truth which he has in mind: 


1 We must therefore (Sua rodro, in view of this pre-eminent authority of 
the Son) fay closer attention to what we have heard, in case we drift away. 
2 Kor if the divine word spoken by angels held good (éyévero BéBatos, proved 
valid), zf transgression and disobedience met with due (évdixov =adequate, not 
arbitrary) paneshment in every case,* how shall we (iets, emphatic) escape 


II. 1] ATTENDING TO CHRISTIANITY Wy, 


the penalty: for neglecting (dmedjoartes, if we ignore: Mt 22°) a salvation 
which (res, inasmuch as it) was or¢genally proclaimed by the Lord himself (not 
by mere angels) and guaranteed to us by those who heard him, 4 while God 
corroborated their testimony with signs and wonders and a variety of miracu- 
lous LOE ®, distributing the holy Spirit as tt pleased him (avrod emphatic as 
inRo13); 

Apart from the accidental omission of v.? by M 1739, Origen, and of re 
(M P) in v.4, with the variant twapappvapev (Be D°) for mapapvauev,? the only 
textual item of any moment, and it is a minor one, is the substitution of bé for 
dvd in v.* by some cursives (69. 623. 1066. 1845), due either to the following 
v7r6, or to the dogmatic desire of emphasizing the initiative of 6 kUpios. But 
Sid here as in 8¢ dyyé\wy, meaning ‘‘ by,” is used to preserve the idea that 
in Aadeiv the subject is God (11). The order of words (v.!) de? repiooorepds 
mpocéxew judas has been spoiled in & vg (wepiccorep&s det) and K L P (jas 
mpooéxewv). 


As elsewhere in Hellenistic Greek (e.g. Jos. Apion. i, 1, erret 
be cvxvovs dpa Tals br Suc peveias bro TLVYWV cipnpevats Tpooéxovras 
Brac pnpics Kal Tols 7epl THY "Apxaodoyiay o tr €0d Yeypaprevors 
amirTovvTas KTA. ; 3 Strabo, i iy i 7> TOUS pev amurTElV 2. . exeivy é 
Tpoo€exetv), poe ee (sc. tov votv) is the opposite of dmoreiv: 
to ‘‘attend” is to believe and act upon what is heard. This is 
implied even in Ac 8° and 1614 (zpocéxew Tots Aadovpévors bd 
IlavAov) where it is the attention of one who hears the gospel 
for the first time; here it is attention to a familiar message. 
Nepiocotépws is almost in its elative sense of “with extreme 
care”; “all the more” would bring out its force here as in 13}°. 
Certainly there is no idea of demanding a closer attention to the 
gospel than to the Law. “Hyas=we Christians (uty, 11), you and 
I, asin v.53, The ra dxovabévra (in tots dkouaGetor) is the revela- 
tion of the evtayyédvoy (a term never used by our author), ze. 
what 6 Beds eAdAnoev Hiv ev vid, 11, and this is further defined 
(in vv. 4) as consisting in the initial revelation made by Jesus on 
earth and the transmission of this by divinely accredited envoys 
to the writer and his readers («is jas éBeBadOn). In the ZA. 
Aristeas, 127, oral teaching is preferred to reading (ro yap kadds 
Civ é év TO TA VOmyLa ovvrnpelv elvau’ Tobro de emiteAcloGou dua THs 
aKpodoews TOAAG paddov 7 H dua THs dvayvoreus), and the evange- 
lists of v.4 include ofrwes éddAnoay + iptv tov Adyov Tod Geod (13°); 
but while the news was oral, there is no particular emphasis as 
that here. The author simply appeals for attentive obedience, 
py Tote Tapapudpev (2 aor. subj.), ze. drift away from (literally, 
“be carried past” and so lose) the cwtnpia which we have 
heard. Ilapapéw in this sense goes back to Pr 37! vié, py 
mapapuns, typncov Oé euiyv Bovdny Kat évvovay (see Clem. Paed. lll, 


A eepevgoueda, without an object (xplua rod Oe08, Ro 2°) as 12™, Sir 161, 


1 Th 
z Me apparently read borephowper, and P. Junius needlessly conjectured 


mapacupi@pev (** pervert them’ ay 
2 
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xi. 58, 51d Kal ovorédAAew xpi) Tas yuvaikas Koopiws Kal repirplyyelv 
aidot cadpov, pi) wapappracr THS GAnOeias); indeed the writer 
may have had the line of Proverbs in mind, as Chrys. suggested. 

The verb may have lost its figurative meaning, and may have been simply 
an equivalent for ‘“‘going wrong,” like ‘‘labi” in Latin (cp. Cicero, De 
Offictts, i. 6, ‘‘labi autem, errare . . . malum et turpe ducimus”). Anyhow 
mpocéxevv must not be taken in a nautical sense (=moor), in order to round 
off the ‘‘ drift away” of wapapéw, a term which carries a sombre significance 
here (=maparimrew, 6°); pnrore mapapy@uev, TovréoTe fy amokwueOa, MH 
éxméowev (Chrysostom). 

In wv.2* we have a characteristic (e.g. 1078-31) argument @ minori 
ad matus ; if, as we know from our bible (the bible being the Greek 
OT), every infringement of the Sinaitic legislation was strictly 
punished —a legislation enacted by means of angels—how much 
more serious will be the consequences of disregarding such a 
(great, TyAtKavTn) cwrnpia as that originally proclaimed by the 
Lord himself! The ryAcavry is defined as (a) “directly in- 
augurated by the Kvpios himself,” and (4) transmitted to us 
unimpaired by witnesses who had a rich, supernatural endow- 
ment; it is as if the writer said, ‘‘Do not imagine that the 
revelation has been weakened, or that your distance from the 
life of Jesus puts you in any inferior position ; the full power of 
God’s Spirit has been at work in the apostolic preaching to which 
we owe our faith.” 

The reference in \éyos is to the Mosaic code, not, as Schoettgen thought, 
to such specific orders of angels as the admonitions to Lot and his wife. 

Adyos is used, not vopos, in keeping with the emphasis upon 
the divine AaActy in the context, and, instead of vopnos Muwcéws 
(10%), 6 80 dyyéAwv AaAnGels Adyos is chosen for argumentative 
reasons. Here as in Gal 3! and Ac 7°® 5 (eXaBere tov vopov eis 
duarayas dyyéAwv) the function of angels in the revelation of the 
Law at Sinai is assumed, but without any disparaging tone such 
as is overheard in Paul’s reference. The writer and his readers 
shared the belief, which first appeared in Hellenistic Judaism, 
that God employed angels at Sinai. Josephus (Azz. xv. 136, 
ypov de Ta KéAMoTa TOV Soypatwv Kal Ta dotdTata TOV ev Tots 
vopos Ov a&yyéAwv Tapa Tod Geod pabdvrwv) 1 repeats this tradition, 
but it went back to the LXX which altered Dt 33? into a definite 
proof of angelic co-operation (é deEvdv adrod dyyeAou per’ airod) 
and brought this out in Ps 6818. Rabbinic tradition elaborated 
the idea. The writer, however, would not have claimed, like 
Philo (de vita Mosis, 2°), that the Mosaic legislation was BéBaua, 
aodAevra, valid and supreme as long as the world endured. 

1 This is from a speech of Herod inciting the Jews to fight bravely. ‘In 


such a speech,” as Robertson Smith observed, ‘one does not introduce 
doubtful points of theology.” The tenet was firmly held. 
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NapéBaors kai mopaxoy form one idea (see on 11); as rapaxoy 
(which is not a LXX term) denotes a disregard of orders or of 
appeals (cp. Clem. Hom. x. 13, et ézi TapaKon Adyov kplous yiverar, 
and the use of the verb in Mt 1817 édy de TapaKxovory avTov KTA., 
or in LXX of Is 651? éXdAnoe kat rapykovoare), it represents the 
negative aspect, mapdBaois the positive. MucOaroSocta is a 
sonorous synonym (rare in this sombre sense of xédaois) for 
puoOds or for the classical proodocia. Some of the facts which 
the writer has in mind are mentioned in 3!” and 1088, The Law 
proved no dead letter in the history of God’s people; it enforced 
pains and penalties for disobedience. 

In v.3 dépxhv AaBodoa is a familiar Hellenistic phrase; cp. eg. 
Philo in Quaest. in Exod. 12” (Stay ol Tov OTapTav KapTrol TeAELwW- 
Gdcw, ot Tov dédpwv yeverews dpxnv AapuBavovow), and de vita 
Mosis, i (riv apxnv rod yeverGar AdBov ev Aiyirry). The 
writer felt, as Plutarch did about Rome, 74 ‘Popyatwy rpdypara 
ovK av autctid mpovBn Svvdpews, py Oeiav twa apynv AaBdvra Kat 
pndev péya pnde tapadogov éxovoav. The modern mind wonders 
how the writer could assume that the cwrypia, as he conceives 
it, was actually preached by Jesus on earth. But he was un- 
conscious of any such difference. The Christian revelation was 
made through the Jesus who had lived and suffered and ascended, 
and the reference is not specifically to his teaching, but to his 
personality and career, in which God’s saving purpose came to 
full expression. Ot dkovcaytes means those who heard Jesus 
himself, the atvrémro: of Lk 114 (cp. the shorter conclusion to 
Mark’s gospel: pera dé tatra Kat airos 6 “Inoots . . . ekaréo- 
Teiev OU avT&v TO tepov Kai AapGaprov Kyipvypya THs aiwviov cwrnpias). 
If the Sinaitic Law éyévero BéBatos, the Christian revelation was 
also confirmed or guaranteed to us—eis fds (1 P 1% 76 pha. TO 
edayyeducbev cis tuds: Ac 2% “Incotv. . . dvdpa dd tov Geod 
amodederypevov cis tas) €BeBardOy. It reached us, accurate and 
trustworthy. No wonder, when we realize the channel along which 
it flowed. It was authenticated by the double testimony of men 1 
who had actually heard Jesus, and of God who attested and 
inspired them in their mission. Zuvemupaptupeiv means “assent” 
in Lp. Aristeas, 191, and * ‘corroborate” in the de Mundo, 400a 
(cvveryaproped d& Kal 6 Bios amas), aS usual, but is here a 
sonorous religious term for ovppaprupeiv (Ro 818), * Coniunctio 
ovv . .. hunc habet sensum, nos in fide euangelii confirmari 
symphonia quadam Dei et hominum” (Calvin). 

1In tnd trav dxovedvrwy, td is used, as invariably throughout Ipds 
‘EBpalovs, of persons, which is a proof of good Greek. ‘‘ There is no more 
certain test of the accuracy of individual Greek writers than their use of the 
passives (or equivalent forms) with dé andagenitive. In the best writers this 
genitive almost invariably denotes Zersona/, or at least Zivéng objects” (W. J. 
Hickie, on Andoczdes, De Mystertis, § 14). 
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onp., Tep., Suv. in the reverse order describe the miracles of Jesus in Ac 
2%; here they denote the miracles of the primitive evangelists as in 2 Co 12”, 
Philo, speaking of the wonderful feats of Moses before the Pharaoh, declares 
that signs and wonders are a plainer proof of what God commands than any 
verbal injunction (dre 6% Tot Geo rpavorépats xpnouay damodelgeot rats dia 
onuelwv Kal repdrwv Td BovAnuwa dednwKdros, vet. AZos. i. 16). 

As “God” (6eod) is the subject of the clause, atrod (for which 
D actually reads 60d) refers to him, and mvevmaros ayiov is the 
genitive of the object after pepicpots (cp. 64). What is dis- 
tributed is the Spirit, in a variety of endowments. To take 
avrod with mvevuaros and make the latter the genitive of the 
subject, would tally with Paul’s description of the Spirit dvacpoty 
idia éexdorw Kadws BovdAerat (1 Co 1214), but would fail to explain 
what was distributed and would naturally require r@ pepiopd. 
A fair parallel lies in Gal 3° 6 értxopnyav ipiy 7d mvedua Kal 
evepyav Suvdmes év dutv, where dvvémes also means “ miraculous 
powers” or “‘mighty deeds” (a Hellenistic sense, differing from 
that of the LXX=“forces”). In kata thy attod 6édnow, 
as perhaps even in 7/8 (cp. Blass, 284. 3; Abbott’s Johannine 
Grammar, 2558), the possessive airdés is emphatic. 6éAnow is 
read by 8® R for déyow in Ps 21% (cp. Ezk 28% pH Gednoe 
GeAjow). It is not merely a vulgarism for O€Anpa. ‘ @€Anua 
n’est pas OéAnors, volonté; OéAnua désigne le vouloir concentré 
sur un moment, sur un acte, l’ordre, le commandment ” (Psichari, 
Essai sur le grec de la Septante, 1908, p. 171n.). The writer is 
fond of such forms (e.g. aOérnois, dOAnows, aiveois, peTrabects, 
mpdcxvors). Naturally the phrase has a very different meaning 
from the similar remark in Lucian, who makes Hesiod (Dis- 
putatio cum FHestode, 4) apologize for certain omissions in his 
poetry, by pleading that the Muses who inspired him gave their 
gifts as they pleased—ai Oeai dé ras Eavtdv Swpeds ots Te dv €GéAwor. 

The vital significance of the Son as the dpynyds of this 
“salvation” + by means of his sufferings on earth, is now devel- 
oped (vv.5-18), This unique element in the Son has been already 
hinted (1°), but the writer now proceeds to explain it as the core of 
Christ’s pre-eminence. ‘The argument starts from the antithesis 
between the Son and angels (v. 5); presently it passes beyond 
this, and angels are merely mentioned casually in a parenthesis 
(v.16), The writer is now coming to the heart of his theme, how 
and why the Son or Lord, of whom he has been speaking, 
suffered, died, and rose. Vv. are the prelude to vv.10-18, The 
idea underlying the whole passage is this : Aadeto@at 81d Tod Kuptou 
meant much more than AarcioGar 8: dyyéAwy, for the Christian 
revelation of owrypia had involved a tragic and painful experi- 
ence for the Son on earth as he purged sins away. His present 
superiority to angels had been preceded by a period of mortal 

1In A x of Is 9° the messiah is called rarhp rod uédXovTos aldvos. 
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experience on earth éy rais juepas THs capkos airod. But this 
sojourn was only for a time; it was the vital presupposition of 
his triumph ; it enabled him to die a death which invested him 
with supreme power on behalf of his fellow-men; and it taught 
him sympathy (cp. Zimmer, in Studien und Kritiken, 1882, 
pp. 413f., on 2!, and in WWZtichen Studien, i. pp. 20-129, on 
26-18) 


° 


5 For the world to come, of which I (iets of authorship) am speaking, 
was not put under the control of angels (whatever may be the case with the 
present world). © One writer, as we know, has affirmed, 

“What 7s man, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that thou carest for him? 
7 For a little while thou hast put him lower than the angels, 
crowning him with glory and honour, 
8 putting all things under his feet.” 
Now by} ‘putting all things under him’”’* the writer meant to leave nothing 
out of his control. But, as tt ts, we do not yet see “all things controlled” by 
man; ° what we do see ts Jesus “who was put lower than the angels for a 
little while” to suffer death, and who has been ‘‘ crowned with glory and 
honour,” that by Goa’s grace he might taste death for everyone. 


Ob yap dyyédous (ydép, as in Greek idiom, opening a new 
question; almost equivalent to “now”: ov ydp=non certe, 
Valckenaer) bwétage (7.2. 6 Oeds, as C vg add)—the writer is 
already thinking of téragas in the quotation which he is about 
to make. In the light of subsequent allusions to péAAovra ayaba 
(g!! 101) and 7 pédAdAovea wdXus (1314), we see that Thy oikoupevny 
thy pédNoucay means the new order of things in which the cwrypia 
of 114 2% is to be realized (see g?%), and from which already 
influences are pouring down into the life of Christians. The 
latter allusion is the pivot of the transition. The powers and 
spiritual experiences just mentioned (in v.*) imply this higher, 
future order of things (cp. 645 especially duvapmes te peAXovTos 
aidvos), from which rays stream down into the present. How 
the ministry of angels is connected with them, we do not learn. 
But the author had already urged that this service of angels was 
rendered to the divine authority, and that it served to benefit 
Christians (114). This idea starts him afresh. Who reigns in 
the new order? Not angels but the Son, and the Son who has 
come down for a time into human nature and suffered death. 
He begins by quoting a stanza from a psalm which seems 
irrelevant, because it compares men and angels. In reality this 
is not what occupies his mind; otherwise he might have put his 
argument differently and used, for example, the belief that 
Christians would hold sway over angels in the next world 


(1 Co 6% 8), 


1 ey 7@ (sc. Néyewv, as 81%), 
2 The omission of this adr@ by B d e arm does not alter the sense. 
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Philo (de opdficdo, 29, od map 8cov torarov yéyovev dvOpwros, dia Thy Tae 
#\drTwrat) argues that man is not inferior in position because he was created 
last in order ; but this refers to man in relation to other creatures, not in rela- 
tion to angels, as here. 


The quotation (vv.%S*) from the 8th psalm runs: 

yas) + 6 LG / 1 > a 

TL €oTl avOpwros OTL pupvynocKn+ avTov, 

} vids avOpwrov Ot émicKkerty adrov; 

> 4 Ree 7 > > , 

HAdtrwcas aiTtov Bpaxd te wap ayyéAovs, 
wi ‘\ lal > , > / 

doen Kal Tiny} éorepavoras corer,e 

mavTa UréTasas VTOKaTHW TOV TOOGY avTov. 


The LXX tr. ond not incorrectly by éyyéAous, since the elohim 
of the original probably included angels. This was the point of 
the quotation, for the author of Hebrews. The text of the 
quotation offers only a couple of items. (@) 7/ is changed into 
tis (LXX A) by C* P 104. 917. 1288. 1319. 1891. 2127 vt boh, 
either in conformity to the preceding tvs or owing to the feeling 
that the more common ris (in questions, ¢.g. 127, Jn 12°) suited 
the reference to Christ better (Bleek, Zimmer). (6) The quota- 
tion omits kal katéornoas adbrov él Ta epya Tov xelpov gov before 
mavra: it is inserted by& AC D* MP syr lat boh arm eth Euth. 
Theodt. Sedul. to complete the quotation. It is the one line in 
the sentence on which the writer does not comment ; probably 
he left it out as incompatible with 11° (épya trav xe.pOv cod ciow 
ot ovpavoi), although he frequently quotes more of an OT passage 
than is absolutely required for his particular purpose. 

In 8tepaptipato S€ trod tis (v.°), even if the d€ is adversative, 
it need not be expressed in English idiom. diapaprupeto Pac in 
Greek inscriptions ‘‘ means primarily to address an assembly or a 
king” (Hicks, in Classical Review, 1. 45). Here, the only place 
where it introduces an OT quotation, it =attest or affirm. Ilov tis 
in such a formula is a literary mannerism familiar in Philo (De 
Ebriet. 14: etre ydép rod ts), and mov later on (4*) recurs in a 
similar formula, as often in Philo. The tis implies no modifica- 
tion of the Alexandrian theory of inspiration ; his words are God’s 
words (v.8). The psalm intends no contrast between #AdtTwcas 
xrA. and 869 . . . eotepdvwoas adtév. The proof that this wonder- 
ful being has been created in a position only slightly inferior to 
that of the divine host lies in the fact that he is crowned king 
of nature, invested with a divine authority over creation. The 
psalm is a panegyric on man, like Hamlet’s (“What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! in 
form and moving how express and admirable! in action how like 
an angel!” etc.), but with a religious note of wonder and gratitude 
to God. In applying the psalm, however, our writer takes Bpayv te 


1 wuuuvyoky means mindfulness shown in act, and émickémry, as always in 
the NT, denotes personal care. 
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in the sense of “temporarily” rather than “slightly,” and so has 
to make the “inferiority ” and ‘‘ exaltation” two successive phases, 
in applying the description to the career of Jesus. He does not take 
this verse as part of a messianic ode; neither here nor elsewhere 
does he use the term “Son of Man.” He points out, first of 
all (v.°) that, as things are (vév 8€ odmw: ov tw =ov ws might be 
read, 7.e. ‘‘in no wise,” and viv taken logically instead of temporally ; 
but this is less natural and pointed), the last words are still unful- 
filled ; odmw Spwpev adr (Ze. man) Ta “‘mdvta” (Ze. ) oikovpevy 
9 péAAovoa) Swroteraypéeva. Human nature is not “crowned with 
glory and honour” at present. How can it be, when the terror 
of death and the devil (v.15) enslaves it? What is to be said, 
then? This, that although we do not see man triumphant, there 
is something that we do see: Bdéropev *“Inoody dealing triumph- 
antly with death on man’s behalf (v.°). The ’Incodv comes in 
with emphasis, as in 3! and 12%, at the end of a preliminary 
definition tov . . . AAaTTwpEvoy. 

It is less natural to take the messianic interpretation which 
involves the reference of air@ already to him. On this view, the 
writer frankly allows that the closing part of the prophecy is still 
unfulfilled. ‘We do not yet see 14 mévra under the sway of Jesus 
Christ, for the world to come has not yet come; it has only been 
inaugurated by the sacrifice of Christ (1° xaapiopov tOv duaptidv 
momadmevos exdbicer ev deta THs peyadwovrns év dWydots). Though 
the Son is crowned (1* °) and enthroned (1}° xaOov éx defvdv pov), 
his foes are still to be subdued (éws dv 64 tovbs éxGpovs cov tromddi0v 
TOV Today cov), and we must be content to wait for our full cwrypia 
(928) at his second coming ; under the ovrw dpamev «rd. of experi- 
ence there is a deeper experience of faith.” The writer rather 
turns back in v.? to the language of v.”; this at least has been 
fulfilled. _/esws has been put lower than the angels and he has been 
crowned. How and why? The writer answers the second ques- 
tion first. Or rather, in answering the second he suggests the 
answer to the first. At this point, and not till then, the messianic 
interpretation becomes quite natural and indeed inevitable. It 
is the earlier introduction of it which is unlikely. The application 
to the messiah of words like those quoted in v.° is forced, and 
“‘ Hebrews” has no room for the notion of Christ as the ideal or 
representative Man, as is implied in the messianic interpretation 
of airé in v.8. That interpretation yields a true idea—the 
thought expressed, e.g., in T. E, Brown’s poem, “Sad! Sad!”— 

‘One thing appears to me— 
The work is not complete ; 
One world I know, and see 
It is not at His feet— 
Not, not! Is this the sum?” 
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No, our author hastens to add, it is not the sum; our outlook is 
not one of mere pathos; we do see Jesus enthroned, with the 
full prospect of ultimate triumph. But the idea of the issues of 
Christ’s triumph being still incomplete is not true here. What 
is relevant, and what is alone relevant, is the decisive character of 
his sacrifice. The argument of v.® 9, therefore, is that, however 
inapplicable to man the rhapsody of the psalm is, at present, the 
words of the psalm are true, notwithstanding. For we see the 
Jesus who was “put lower than the angels for a little while” to 
suffer death (8:6 75 7éOypo tod Oavdrou must refer to the death of 
Jesus himself,! not to the general experience of death as the 
occasion for his incarnation), now “crowned with glory and 
honour.” When 84 76 1éOynp0 Tod Gavdrou is connected with what 
follows (8d& kot Tif Eotepavwpevor), it gives the reason for the 
exaltation, not the object of the incarnation (=«is 76 macyew). 
But dua . . . Oavarov is elucidated ina moment by ous . . . Pavarov. 
V.° answers the question why Jesus was lowered and exalted—it 
was for the sake of mankind. In v.!° the writer proceeds to ex- 
plain how he was “‘ lowered ”—it was by suffering that culminated 
in death. Then he recurs naturally to the ‘‘why.” The mixture 
of quotation and comment in v.° leaves the meaning open to some 
dubiety, although the drift is plain. ‘‘ But one Being referred to in 
the psalm (tév . . . HAaTTwpEvov) we do see—it is Jesus, and Jesus 
as jAartwpevor for the purpose of suffering death, and 84€y kat tin 
éotepavwpevov. Why did he die? Why was he thus humiliated 
and honoured? For the sake of every man; his death was trép 
mavros, part of the divine purpose of redemption.” Thus étws. . 
@avdérou explains and expounds the idea of 8d 7d ra6nua (which 
consists in) rod Oavdrov, gathering up the full object and purpose 
of the experience which has just been predicated of Jesus. This 
implies a pause after éoredavwucvoy, or, as Bleek suggests, the 
supplying of an idea like 6 éra@ev before dzws xrAX., if yevonrat is to 
be taken, as it must be, as = “‘he might taste.” How a dzws clause 
follows and elucidates did «7A. may be seen in EZ. Arist. 106 (dd 
Tovs ev Tals dyvelais OvTas, OTws pydevds Oryydvwow). 


As for v.®@, Paul makes a similar comment (1 Co 152”), but excludes God 
from the ra mdvra. The curiously explicit language here is intended to 
reiterate what is possibly hinted at in v.°, viz., that the next world has no 
room for the angelic control which characterizes the present. (The ra mdvra 
includes even angels!) This belief was familiar to readers of the Greek 
bible, where Dt 32° voices a conception of guardian-angels over the non- 
Jewish nations which became current in some circles of the later Judaism. 
Non-Jewish Christians, like the readers of our epistle, would be likely to 
appreciate the point of an argument which dealt with this. Note that 
avuméraxroy occurs in a similar antithesis in Epictetus, ii. 10. 1, ravrn Td 


1 But not, as the Greek fathers, etc., supposed, as if it was the fact of his 
death (and stay in the underworld) that lowered him (did=on account of). 
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Aka broretaypéva, avtnv 8 ddov’Nevrov kal dyuméraxrov. Our author’s 
language reads almost like a tacit repudiation of Philo’s remark on Gn 1% in 
de optficto Mundi (28), that God put man over all things with the exception 
of the heavenly beings—éoa yap Ovnra év Tots Tpicl crorxelos yj Vddre dépe 
wavra wméraTTey avT@, Ta Kar ovpavdy bmeteAduevos dre Seidrepas jolpas 
émihax ova, 


The closing clause of v.® (8tws xdpite O00 bwép mavtds yevon- 
tat Gavdtou), therefore, resumes and completes the idea of 8a 76 
ma0nya tod Gavdrov. Each follows a phrase from the psalm; 
but drws . . . Gavdrov does not follow éorepavwpevov logically. 
The only possible method of thus taking 67ws xrA. would be 
by applying d0€7 Kat tiny éorepavwpevoy to Christ’s life prior to 
death, either (2) to his pre-incarnate existence, when “in the 
counsels of heaven” he was, as it were, ‘crowned for death” 
(so Rendall, who makes yevoacOa: Oavdrov cover the “inward 
dying” of daily self-denial and suffering which led up to Calvary), 
or (2) to his incarnate life (so, e.g., Hofmann, Milligan, Bruce), as 
if his readiness to sacrifice himself already threw a halo round 
him, or (¢) specifically to God’s recognition and approval of him 
at the baptism and transfiguration (Dods). But the use of ddéa 
in v.10 tells against such theories; it is from another angle 
altogether that Jesus is said in 2 P 117 to have received tipyv xal 
ddfav from God at the transfiguration. The most natural inter- 
pretation, therefore, is to regard ddéy . . . éorepavwpuevov as 
almost parenthetical, rounding off the quotation from the psalm. 
It is unnecessary to fall back on such suggestions as (i) to assume 
a break in the text after éorefavwpévov, some words lost which led 
up to dzws . . . Gavarov (Windisch), or (ii) to translate dws by 
“how,” as in Lk 249 ze. “we see how Jesus tasted death” (so 
Blass, boldly reading éyevoaro), or by “after that” or “when” 
(Moses Stuart), as in Soph. Oed. Col. 1638 (where, however, it 
takes the indicative as usual), etc. 


In brep mavrés, mavrds was at an early stage taken as neuter, practi- 
cally=the universe. This was a popular idea in Egyptian Christianity. 
“You know,” says the risen Christ to his disciples, in a Bohairic narrative 
of the death of Joseph (Zexts and Studies, iv. 2. 130), ‘‘that many times 
now I have told you that I must needs be crucified and taste death for the 
universe.” The interpretation occurs first in Origen, who (zz Joan. i. 35) 
writes: ‘‘He is a ‘great highpriest’ [referring to Heb 4°], having offered 
himself up in sacrifice once (&raé) not for human beings alone, but for the 
rest of rational creatures as well (4\\G Kal brép TGv AotrGy Noyix@v), * For 
without God he tasted death for everyone’ (xwpls yap Qeod vrep mavrds 
éyevcaro Oavdrov). In some copies of the epistle to the Hebrews this passage 
runs: ‘for by the grace of God’ (xdpire yap Oeod). Well, if ‘without God 
he tasted death for everyone,’ he did not die simply for human beings, 
but for the rest of rational creatures as well; and if ‘by the grace of God he 
tasted the death for everyone,’! he died for all except for God (xwpls @¢08)— 
for ‘by the grace of God he tasted death for everyone.’ It would indeed be 


1 Reading rod before v7ép. 
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preposterous (dromov) to say that he tasted death for human sins and not also 
for any other being besides man who has fallen into sin—e.g. for the stars. 
Even the stars are by no means pure before God, as we read in the book of 
Job: ‘The stars are not pure before him,’ unless this is said hyperbolically. 
For this reason he is a ‘great highpriest,’ because he restores (droxaOlornat) 
all things to his Father’s kingdom, ordering it so that what is lacking in any 
part of creation is completed for the fulness of the Father’s glory (mpés 7d 
xwphoa ddfav marpixjv).”? The Greek fathers adhered steadily to this inter- 
pretation of mayvrés as equivalent to the entire universe, including especially 
angels. But the neuter is always expressed in ‘‘ Hebrews” by the plural, with 
or without the article, and, as v.!© shows, the entire interest is in human 
beings. 

een after Jép mavrés has also been misinterpreted. Tevew in LXX, 
as a rendering of oyy, takes either genitive (1 S 14%4, cp. 2 Mac 6”) or ac- 
cusative (1 S 14”, Job 34%), but yever@ar Pavdrov never occurs; it is the 
counterpart of the rabbinic phrase mn’> oyy, and elsewhere in the NT 
(Mk 9!=Mt 16%=Lk 97”, Jn 8°) is used not of Jesus but of men. It 
means to experience (=/det Odvarov, 11°), Here it is a bitter experience, 
not a rapid sip, as if Jesus simply ‘‘ tasted” death (Chrysostom, Theophyl., 
Oecumenius: od yap évéuewev TH Oavdrw adda pdvov aitdv Tpbroy Twa 
ameyevtoaro) quickly, or merely sipped it like a doctor sipping a drug to en- 
courage a patient. The truer comment would be: ‘‘ When [J think of our 
Lord as tasting death it seems to me as if He alone ever truly tasted death” 
(M‘Leod Campbell, Ze Mature of the Atonement, p. 259); yevonrac does 
not echo Bpaxv 71, as though all that Jesus experienced of death was slight or 
short. 


The hardest knot of the hard passage lies in ydpure eod. In 
the second century two forms of the text were current, xwpic 
@eoy and yapiti Seoy. This is plain from Origen’s comment 
(see above); he himself is unwilling to rule out the latter 
reading, but prefers the former, which he apparently found to be 
the ordinary text. Theodoret assumed it to be original, as 
Ambrose did in the West. Jerome knew both (on Gal 31°), 
and the eighth century Anastasius Abbas read xwpis (“absque 
deo: sola enim divina natura non egebat”), ze, in the sense 
already suggested by Fulgentius and Vigilius, that Christ’s divine 
nature did not die. On the other hand, writers like Eusebius, 
Athanasius, and Chrysostom never mention any other reading 
than xdpirt. Of all the supporters of xwpés, the most emphatic 
is Theodore of Mopsuestia, who protests that it is most absurd 
(yeAoudrarov) to substitute xdpure Geod for xwpis Geod, arguing from 
passages like 1 Co 151° and Eph 2° that Paul’s custom is not 
to use the former phrase azA@s, dAAG wavtws ad Twos aKoAovbias 
Aoyov. The reading suited the Nestorian view of the person of 
Christ, and probably the fact of its popularity among the 
Nestorians tended to compromise yxwpis in the eyes of the later 
church ; it survives only in M 424**, though there is a trace of 
it (a Nestorian gloss?) in three codices of the Peshitto. But 
Oecumenius and Theophylact are wrong in holding that it 
originated among the Nestorians. This is dogmatic preiudice : 
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xwpis was read in good manuscripts, if not in the best, by 
Origen’s time, and the problem is to determine whether it or 
xXdpire was original. The one may be a transcriptional error for 
the other. In this case, the textual canon “potior lectio 
difficillima” would favour ywpis. But the canon does not apply 
rigidly to every such case, and the final decision depends upon 
the internal probabilities. Long associations render it difficult 
for a modern to do justice to xwpis Geov. Yet ywpis is elsewhere 
used by our author in a remarkable way, eg. in 97% ywpis 
dpaprias épOyoerot, and the question is whether ywpis beod here 
cannot be understood in an apt, although daring, sense. It 
may be (i) “forsaken by God,” an allusion to the “dereliction” 
of Mk 15%4 (B. Weiss, Zimmer), though this would rather be put 
as dtep Oeod. (ii) “ Apart from his divinity” (see above), ze. 
when Christ died, his divine nature survived. But this would 
require a term like trys Oedrytos. (ili) Taken with zavrés, “die 
for everyone (everything ?) except God” (Origen’s view, adopted 
recently by moderns like Ewald and Ebrard). Of these (i) and 
(iii) are alone tenable. Even if (ili) be rejected, it furnishes 
a clue to the problem of the origin of the reading. Thus 
Bengel and others modify it by taking trép wavrés=to master 
everything, xwpis Jeod being added to explain that “everything” 
does not include God. It is possible, of course, that in the 
Latin rendering (ut gratia Dei pro omnibus gustaret mortem) 
gratia is an original nominative, not an ablative, and repre- 
sents xdpis (Christ=the Grace of God),! which came to be 
altered into xwpis and xdpirt. But, if xwpis Oeod is regarded as 
secondary, its origin probably lies in the dogmatic scruple of 
some primitive scribe who wrote the words on the margin as 
a gloss upon zavrds, or even on the margin of v.® opposite oidev 
adjKey avtO avuToraxrov, whence it slipped lower down into the 
text. Upon the whole, it seems fairest to assume that at some 
very early stage there must have been a corruption of the text, 
which cannot be explained upon the available data. But at 
any rate xapere fits in well with ézpere, which immediately 
follows, and this is one point in its favour. It was xdpite Oeov 
that Jesus died for everyone, and this was consonant with God’s 
character (érperes yap ard, te. Ged). The nearest Latin 
equivalent for mpémov, as Cicero (de Officiis, i. 26) said, was 
“decorum ” (dulce et decorum est pro patria mori), and in this 
high sense the divine xdps (41°), shown in the wide range and 
object of the death of Jesus, comes out in the process and 
method. 

1JTt was so taken by some Latin fathers like Primasius and by later 


theologians of the Western church like Thomas of Aquinum and Sedulivs 
Scotus, who depended on the Vulgate version. 
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The writer now explains (vv.!°18) why Jesus had to suffer 
and to die. Only thus could he save his brother men who lay 
(whether by nature or as a punishment, we are not told) under 
the tyranny of death. To die for everyone meant that Jesus had 
to enter human life and identify himself with men; suffering is 
the badge and lot of the race, and a Saviour must be a sufferer, 
if he is to carry out God’s saving purpose. The sufferings of 
Jesus were neither an arbitrary nor a degrading experience, but 
natural, in view of what he was to God and men alike. For the 
first time, the conception of suffering occurs, and the situation 
which gave rise to the author’s handling of the subject arose out 
of what he felt to be his readers’ attitude. ‘‘ We are suffering 
hardships on account of our religion.” But so did Jesus, the 
writer replies. “ Well, but was it necessary for him any more 
than for us? And if so, how does that consideration help us in 
our plight?” To this there is a twofold answer. (a) Suffering 
made Jesus a real Saviour; it enabled him to offer his perfect 
sacrifice, on which fellowship with God depends. (4) He suffered 
not only for you but like you, undergoing the same temptations 
to faith and loyalty as you have to meet. The threefold 
inference is: (i) do not give way, but realize all you have 
in his sacrifice, and what a perfect help and sympathy you 
can enjoy. (ii) Remember, this is a warning as well as an 
encouragement; it will be a fearful thing to disparage a 
religious tie of such privilege. (iii) Also, let his example 
nerve you. 


0 In bringing many sons to glory, tt was befitting that He for whom and 
by whom the universe exists, should perfect the Pioneer of thetr salvation by 
suffering (du ma0nudrwr, echoing dia 7d mrd@nua Tod Oavdrov). For 
sanclifier and sanctified have all one origin (€& Evos, sc. yevods: neuter as Ac 
17°), That ts why he (6 dyidgwv) zs not ashamed to call them brothers, 
2 saying, 

““T will proclaim thy name to my brothers, 
in the midst of the church I will sing of thee” ; 
8 and again, 
“© 7T will put my trust in him” ; 

and again, 

“* Tere am I and the children God has given me.” 

14 Stnce the children then (odv, resuming the thought of v."*) share blood 
and flesh,' he himself participated in thetr nature,” so that by dying he might 
crush him who wields the power of death (that ts to say, the devil), ® and 
release from thraldom those who lay under a life-long fear of death. % (For 
of course it zs not angels that “he succours,” it ts ‘‘the offspring of Abra- 
ham”). ™" He had to resemble hts brothers in every respect, in order to prove 
a merciful and farthful high priest in things divine, to expiate the sins of the 


1 atuaros kal capxds (Eph 6'*) is altered into the more conventional capxds 
kal aiwaros by, e.g., K L f vg syr pesh eth boh Theodoret, Aug. Jerome. 

2 atrav, ze. alwaros kai capkds, not madnudrwy, which is wrongly added 
by D* d syr?™ Eus. Jerome, Theodoret. 
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People. ™ It ts as he suffered by his temptations that he is able to help the 
tempted. 


It is remarkable (cp. Introd. p. xvi) that the writer does not 
connect the sufferings of Jesus with OT prophecy, either gener- 
ally (as, ¢.g., Lk 247° odxi tatra ei! radety tov Xpurrdév KTX.), OF 
with a specific reference to Is 53. He explains them on the 
ground of moral congruity. Here they are viewed from God’s 
standpoint, as in 12? from that of Jesus himself. God’s purpose 
of grace made it befitting and indeed inevitable that Jesus 
should suffer and die in fulfilling his function as a Saviour 
(v.10); then (vyv.4") it is shown how he made common cause 
with those whom he was to rescue. 

“Empetrev yap xTA. (v.1°), IIpérew or mpérov, in the sense of 
“ seemly,” is not applied to God in the LXX, but is not un- 
common in later Greek, e.g. Lucian’s Prometheus, 8 (ovre Oeots 
mpérov ovte dAAws Bacdixdv), and the de Mundo, 3974, 398a (8 Kat 
mpémov éoti Kal Jed pddiora adpyofov—of a theory about the 
universe, however). The writer was familiar with it in Philo, 
who has several things to say about what it behoved God to do,? 
though never this thing; Philo has the phrase, not the idea. 
According to Aristotle (Vic. Ethics, iv. 2. 2, 7d mpérov 8) mpds 
airév, kat év ® kat wept 6), what is ‘‘ befitting” relates to the 
person himself, to the particular occasion, and to the object. 
Here, we might say, the idea is that it would not have done for 
God to save men by a method which stopped short of suffering 
and actual death. ‘‘ Quand il est question des actes de Dieu, 
ce qui est convenadble est toujours nécessaire au point de vue 
métaphysique ” (Reuss). In the description of God (for aéré 
cannot be applied to Jesus in any natural sense) 8v 6v ra mdévta 
kat 8 o6 Ta mdvta, the writer differs sharply from Philo, The 
Alexandrian Jew objects to Eve (Gn 4!) and Joseph (Gn 4018) 
using the phrase 84 tot Oeod (Cherudim, 35), on the ground that 
it makes God merely instrumental; whereas, 6 eds aitwov, ovK 
dpyavov. On the contrary, we call God the creative cause 
(airvov) of the universe, dpyavoy dé Adyov Geod 80 ob Karerxevdc On. 
He then quotes Ex 14! to prove, by the use of zapd, that 
od 8162 Tod Geod GAAG Tap adrod ws aitiov TO cwlerHar, But our 
author has no such scruples about dua, any more than Aeschylus 
had (Agamemnon, 1486, dial Avs ravatiov wavepyéra). Like 
Paul (Ro 11°°) he can say & of ra wdvra of God, adding, for 
the sake of paronomasia, 6’ ov to cover what Paul meant by 
é€ aitod kal eis airov. Or rather, starting with 6: dv ta wavra he 


1 The dperdev of v.!" is not the same as this @de. 
2 Thus: mpérec T@ Dew purevew Kal olkodouetv ev Wuxt Tas dperds (Leg. 


alleg. i. 15)- ; SNe 
3 When he does use did (de officio, 24) it is dv avrod pobvov, of creation, 
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prefers another dia with a genitive, for the sake of assonance, 
to the more usual equivalent é od or id’ ot. To preserve the 
assonance, Zimmer proposes to render: “um dessentwillen das 
All, und durch dessen Willen das All.” 


The ultimate origin of the phrase probably lies in the mystery-cults ; 
Aristides (Els rov Zdparw, 51: ed, Dindorf, i. p. 87), in an invocation of 
Serapis, writes to this effect, rdvra yap mavrayod dia cod re kal did oe Huty 
ylyverat. But Greek thought in Stoicism had long ago played upon the use 
of did, in this connexion. Possibly éudé with the accusative was the primitive 
and regular expression, as Norden contends.! We call Zeus ‘‘ Zjva cat Ala” 
ws dv el Néyoumev Ov dv (Gmev, says the author of de Mundo (401a), like the 
older Stoics (see Arnim’s Stotcorum veterum Fragmenta, ii. pp. 305, 312), 
and é:d with the accusative might have the same causal sense here,? z.e. 
“through,” in which case the two phrases 6/ éy and 6’ of would practically 
be a poetical reduplication of the same idea, or at least=‘‘ by whom and 
through whom.” But the dominant, though not exclusive, idea of 6: dv here 
is final, ‘‘ for whom”; the end of the universe, of all history and creation, 
lies with Him by whom it came into being and exists ; He who redeems is 
He who has all creation at His command and under His control. 


The point in adding dv 6v . . . ra rdvra to aird is that the 
sufferings and death of Jesus are not accidental; they form part 
of the eternal world-purpose of God. Philo had explained that 
Moses was called up to Mount Sinai on the seventh day, because 
God wished to make the choice of Israel parallel to the creation 
of the world (Quaest. in Exod. 241° BovAdmevos érdetéar tu adtds 
Kal Tov KOcpov eOnuuovpyynoe Kal TO yévos elAero. “H dé avaxAnous 
Tov mpopyrov SevTepa yéveris €ot THS mpoTépas aueivwv). But our 
author goes deeper; redemption, he reiterates (for this had 
been hinted at in 1!*), is not outside the order of creation. The 
distinction between the redeeming grace of God and the created 
universe was drawn afterwards by gnosticism. There is no 
conscious repudiation of such a view here, only a definite asser- 
tion that behind the redeeming purpose lay the full force of God 
the creator, that God’s providence included the mysterious 
sufferings of Jesus His Son, and that these were in line with 
His will. 

In TodXots vtods the zoAXoé is in antithesis to the one and 
only épxnyés, as in Ro 8°, Mk 14*4. For the first time the 
writer calls Christians God’s sons. His confidence towards the 
Father is in sharp contrast to Philo’s touch of hesitation in De 
Confus. Ling. 28 (Kav under pévtot tvyxavy Tis d€wWypews dv vids 
Oeod mpooayopeverOar . . . Kal yap ei pw txavot be0d ratdes 
vopilerOar yeyovapev). “Ayaydvta is devoid of any reference to 

1 Agnostos Theos, 347 f. (‘Das ist die applikation der logisch-gramma- 
tischen Theorie tiber den Kasus, der in altester Terminologie, # kav’ alrlay 
mr@ows, heisst, auf die Physik; die Welt ist das Objekt der durch die héchste 
airta ausgetibten Tatigkeit ’’). 

2 As in Apoc. 4" and Afpist. Ardsteas, 16: dv dv fworoodyra Ta wdvTa 
kal ylverau (quoting Zijva cat Ala). 
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past time. The aorist participle is used adverbially, as often, to 
denote ‘‘an action evidently in a general way coincident in time 
with the action of the verb, yet not identical with it. The 
choice of the aorist participle rather than the present in such 
cases is due to the fact that the action is thought of, not as in 
progress, but as a simple event or fact” (Burton, Moods and 
Tenses, 149). It is accusative instead of dative, agreeing with 
an implied airov instead of aird, by a common Greek assimila- 
tion (cp.c@g. Ac rr? 15% 22! 2527), The accusative and 
infinitive construction prompted dyaydvra instead of dyayovru. 
Had dayayovra been intended to qualify adpxyydv, roAXovs would 
have been preceded by tov. The thought is: thus do men 
attain the d0ga which had been their destiny (v.”), but only 
through a Jesus who had won it for them by suffering. 


The mistaken idea that dyayévra must refer to some action previous to 
TeNeroat, which gave rise to the Latin rendering ‘‘ qui adduxerat” (vg) or 
‘‘multis filiis adductis” (vt), is responsible for the ingenious suggestion of 
Zimmer that 66a denotes an intermediate state of bliss, where the dixacoc of 
the older age await the full inheritance of the messianic bliss. It is possible 
(see below on 114° 12”%) to reconstruct such an idea in the mind of the writer, 


but not to introduce it here. 


The general idea in épxnydv is that of originator or personal 
source ; Touréortt, Tov aitiov THS Twrypias (Chrysostom). It is 
doubtful how far the writer was determined, in choosing the 
term, by its varied associations, but the context, like that of 122, 
suggests that the “pioneer” meaning was present to his mind; 
Jesus was dpxnyds THs cwtypias adray in the sense that he led the 
way, broke open the road for those who followed him. This 
meaning, common in the LXX, recurs in Ac 5°! (dpxnyov xal 
cwrypa), and suits dyayovra better than the alternative sense of 
the head or progenitor—as of a Greek clan or colony. In this 
sense dpxnyos is applied to heroes, and is even a divine title of 
Apollo as the head of the Seleucidae (OGJS. 21218, 21976), as 
well as a term for the founder (=conditor) or head of a philo- 
sophical school (Athenaeus, xiii. 563 E, rov dpynyov tyav ris 
codias Zyvwva). But the other rendering is more relevant. 
Compare the confession (in the Acts of Maximilianus) of the 
soldier who was put to death in 295 a.p. (Ruinart, Acta Martyrum, 
pp. 340f.): “huic omnes Christiani servimus, hunc sequimur 
vitae principem, salutis auctorem.” The sufferings of Jesus as 
apxnyos swtyptas had, of course, a specific value in the eyes of 
the writer. He did not die simply in order to show mortals how 
to die; he experienced death trép wavrds, and by this unique 
suffering made it possible for ‘many sons” of God to enter the 
bliss which he had first won for them. Hence, to “perfect” 
(reAccHoa) the dpxnyds owtypias is to make him adequate, 
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completely effective. What this involved for him we are not yet 
told; later on (59 728) the writer touches the relation between 
the perfect ability of Christ and his ethical development through 
suffering (see below, v.!*), but meantime he uses this general 
term. God had to “perfect” Jesus by means of suffering, that 
he might be equal to his task as dpxnyds or dpxtepeds (v.17); the 
addition of atrév to owrypias implies (see 77°) that he himself 
had not to be saved from sin as they had. The underlying idea 
of the whole sentence is that by thus “ perfecting” Jesus through 
suffering, God carries out his purpose of bringing ‘‘many sons ” 
to bliss. 

The verb had already acquired a tragic significance in connexion with 
martyrdom ; in 4 Mac 7) (dv miorh Oavarov cppayis éredelwoev) it is used of 
Eleazar’s heroic death, and this reappeared in the Christian vocabulary, as, 
é.g., in the title of the Passzo S. Perpetuae (wapriprov rhs aylas Iepmrerovas kal 
Tov ov airy TerewOévTwy év ’Adpixy). But, although Philo had popu- 
larized the idea of reXevTéy=Tedeto Aa, this is not present to our writer’s 
mind ; he is thinking of God’s purpose to realize a complete experience of 


forgiveness and fellowship (owrypia) through the Son, and this includes and 
involves (as we shall see) a process of moral development for the Son. 


The writer now (v.!!) works out the idea suggested by modXods 
vious. Since Jesus and Christians have the same spiritual origin, 
since they too in their own way are “sons” of God, he is proud 
to call them brothers and to share their lot (vv.!18). The 
leader and his company are a unit, members of the one family of 
God. It is implied, though the writer does not explain the 
matter further, that Christ’s common tie with mankind goes back 
to the pre-incarnate period; there was a close bond between 
them, even before he was born into the world; indeed the in- 
carnation was the consequence of this solidarity or vital tie (é 
évos, cp. Pindar, /Vem. vi. 1, év dvdpav, &v Gedy yévos). “O dyrdtov 
and ot dyraLéuevor are participles used as substantives, devoid of 
reference to time. Here, as at 131%, Jesus is assigned the divine 
prerogative of dyidfew (cp. Ezk 20! eyo Kipios 6 dyalwv adrois, 
2 Mac 1”, etc.), ze. of making God’s People His very own, by 
bringing them into vital relationship with Himself. It is another 
sacerdotal metaphor ; the thought of 1° (ka@apirpov tdv dpapridv 
mownodpevos) is touched again, but the full meaning of dyiaZew is 
not developed till 9!°*, where we see that to be “sanctified” is 
to be brought into the presence of God through the self-sacrifice 
of Christ; in other words, dyidleoGar = rpocépxerbau or eyyilew 
7d Oe, as in Nu 16° where the dy are those whom God 
TpoanyayETo Tpos EauToV. 

According to (Akiba ?) Mechilta, 714 (on Ex 2018), God said to the angels 
at Sinai, ‘‘Go down and help your brothers” (o27yN¥ 3y"D) 379); yet it 
was not merely the angels, but God himself, who helped them (the proof-text 
being Ca 2° !), 
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Av jv aitiav—a phrase only used elsewhere in the NT by the 
author of the Pastoral epistles—ovx émaroytvetat xtrX.  *Emauoxv- 
veoOat implies that he was of higher rank, being somehow vids Oeod 
as they were not. The verb only occurs three times in LXX, twice 
of human shame (Ps 119°, Is 1°), and once perhaps of God 
(=) in Job 341% In Zest. Jos. 2° it is used passively (od yap 
@s GvOpwros éraoxivetat 6 Geds). In the gospels, besides Mk 3°4¢ 
and Mt 25%, there are slight traditions of the risen Jesus calling 
the disciples his &8edpot (Mt 281°, Jn 201”); but the writer either 
did not know of them or preferred, as usual, to lead biblical 
proofs. He quotes three passages (vv.!% 1%), the first from the 
22nd psalm (v.?%) taken as a messianic cry, the only change 
made in the LXX text being the alteration of duyyyoouar into 
amayyeX6 (a synonym, see Ps 5518). The Son associates himself 
with his adeAgor in the praise of God offered by their community 
(a thought which is echoed in 12°8 13}5), 

According to Justin Martyr (Dza/. 106), Ps 22? 73 foretells how the risen 
Jesus stood év wéow trav ddeXPGv avrod, Tay arooré\wy . . . Kal mer adrav 
Oudywr turvnoe tov Bedv, ws Kal év Tots drourynmovevmacw Tay dmocrb\wy 
dndodrac yeyernuévoy, and in the Acta Joannzs (11) Jesus, before going out to 
Gethsemane, says, Let us sing a hymn to the Father (év péow 5é airds yevd- 
pevos), The couplet is quoted here for the sake of the first line; the second 
fills it out. Our author only uses éx«Anota (127%) of the heavenly host, never 
in its ordinary sense of the ‘‘ church.” 

The second quotation (v.!%*) is from Is 817 gcopat memobds 
(a periphrastic future) ém aé76, but the writer prefixes éyd to 
éoowa for emphasis. ‘The insertion of épet by the LXX at the 
beginning of Is 8!” helped to suggest that the words were not 
spoken by the prophet himself. The fact that Jesus required to 
put faith in God proves that he was a human being like ourselves 
(see 12”). 

In Philo trustful hope towards God is the essential mark of humanity ; 
e.g. guod det. pot. 38 (on Gn 4”), rod dé kara Mwvojy dvOpwrov didbeots puxijs 
émi Tov bvTws bvTa Oedy EXmrLGovons. 

The third quotation (v.1*») is from the words which immedi- 
ately follow in Is 818, where the LXX breaks the Hebrew 
sentence into two, the first of which is quoted for his own 
purposes by the writer. The mat8ia are God’s children, the 
fellow vioé of Christ. It is too subtle to treat, with Zimmer, the 
three quotations as (a) a resolve to proclaim God, as a man to 
men; (4) a resolve to trust God amid the sufferings incurred in 
his mission, and (c) an anticipation of the reward of that mission. 
On the other hand, to omit the second kat madw as a scribal 
gloss (Bentley) would certainly improve the sense and avoid the 
necessity of splitting up an Isaianic quotation into two, the first 
of which is not strictly apposite. But «ai maw is similarly? 
1 It is a literary device of Philo in making quotations (cp. gus ver, div. 1). 
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used in ro” ; it is more easy to understand why such words should 
be omitted than inserted ; and the deliberate addition of éys in 
the first points to an intentional use of the sentence as indirectly 
a confession of fellow-feeling with men on the part of the Son. 

The same words of the 22nd psalm are played upon by the Od. Sol 314: 
‘and he (z.e. messiah or Truth) lifted up his voice to the most High, and 
offered to Him the sons that were with him (or, in his hands).” 

In v.14 kexowdvynKev (here alone in the NT) takes the classical 
genitive, as in the LXX. An apt classical parallel occurs in the 
military writer Polyaenus (.S¢ra/eg. iii. 11. 1), where Chabrias tells 
his troops to think of their foes merely as dvOpwros aia Kat 
odpka éxovor, Kal THs aitns Picews Hiv KekowwvynKdow. The 
following phrase mapam\notws (= “similarly,” z.e. almost ‘ equally” 
or “also,” as, ¢g., in Maxim. Tyr. vil. 2, kat éoriv kai 6 apxwv 
TOAEWS MEPOS, KaL Ol apxXOpevor TaparrAnciws) peTéecxev . . twa KTA. 
answers to the thought of #Aatrwpévov . . . dua TO aOypa KA. 
above. The verb is simply a synonym for kowwvety; in the 
papyri and the inscriptions peréxew is rather more common, but 
there is no distinction of meaning between the two. 

This idea (iva x7A.) of crushing the devil as the wielder of 
death is not worked out by the writer. He alludes to it in passing 
as a belief current in his circle, and it must have had some 
context in his mind; but what this scheme of thought was, we 
can only guess. Evidently the devil was regarded as having a 
hold upon men somehow, a claim and control which meant 
death for them. One clue to the meaning is to be found in the 
religious ideas popularized by the Wisdom of Solomon, in which 
it is pretty clear that man was regarded as originally immortal 
(138: 14), that death did not form part of God’s scheme at the 
beginning, and that the devil was responsible for the introduction 
of death into the world (27% 24); those who side with the devil 
encounter death (eipdfovow 8 airov of ris éxeivou pepidos dvres), 
which they bring upon themselves as a result of their sins. 
Robertson Smith (Zfostfor*, iii. pp. 76 f.) suggests another ex- 
planation, viz., that Jesus removes the fear of death by acting as 
our Highpriest, since (cp. Nu 18°) the OT priests were respon- 
sible for averting death from the people, “the fear of death” 
being “specially connected with the approach of an impure 
worshipper before God.” This certainly paves the way for v.}’, 
but it does not explain the allusion to the devil, for the illustra- 
tion of Zech 3°" is too remote. 

Corroborations of this idea are to be found in more quartersthan one. (a) 
There is the rabbinic notion that the angel of death has the power of inflicting 
death, according to Pes. Kahana, 32. 1894 ; Mechilta, 72@ on Ex 20” (where 
Ps 82° is applied to Israel at Sinai, since obedience to the Torah would have 


exempted them from the power of the angel of death), the angel of death 
being identified with the devil. (6) There is also the apocalyptic hope that 
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messiah at the end would crush the power of the devil, a hope expressed 
in the second-century conclusion (Freer-Codex) to Mark, where the risen 
Christ declares that ‘the limit (or term, 6 8pos) of years for Satan’s power has 
now expired.” (c) Possibly the author assumed and expanded Paul’s view of 
death as the divine punishment for sin executed by the devil, and of Christ’s 
death as a satisfaction which, by removing this curse of the law, did away 
with the devil’s hold on sinful mortals. Theodoret’s explanation (Dza. iii.) is 
that the sinlessness of Christ’s human nature freed human nature from sin, 
which the devil had employed to enslave men: émevd} yap Tyswpla Tov duap- 
THkdTwW 6 Odvaros hv, TO 6¢ cOua Td Kupiaxdy ovk éxov duaprlas kndida 8 mapa 
Tov Oeiov vowov 6 Odvaros adikws eEnpracev, dvéornoe pev mpBrov 7d mapavduws 
kataoxebév’ érevra dé kal Tots évdlxws Kkaberpypmévors bréoxeTo Thy amaddayhyv. 


The force of the paradox in 84 tod @avdtouv (to which the 
Armenian version needlessly adds airod) is explained by 
Chrysostom: 60° ob éxparnoev 6 didBodos, 51a tovrov ArryjOn. As 
the essence of owrypia is life, its negative aspect naturally 
involves emancipation from death. “Eyew 1d kpdros tod Oavarou 
means to wield the power of death, z.e. to have control of death. 
éxety TO Kparos with the genitive in Greek denoting lordship in 
a certain sphere, e.g. Eurip. Helena, 68 (ris rovd’ épupvadv dopdarwv 
éxeu Kparos;). "“Amahddéy goes with dovAcias (as in Joseph. Anz. 
13. 13 (363), THs brd Tois eyOpots adrods Sovdeias . . . amad- 
Adrrev, etc.), which is thrown to the end of the sentence for 
emphasis, after doo. . . . Hoav which qualifies rovrovs. "Evoyor 
is a passive adjective, equivalent to éveyduevor, bound by” (as 
in Demosthenes, 1229), and goes with $08 @avdrov, which is 
not a causal dative. “Ooo. in Hellenistic Greek is no more than 
the ordinary relative of Awd mavtés tod Civ, not simply in old 
age, as Musonius (ed. Hense, xvii.) thinks: kat 7d ye d6\udrarov 
mowvv tov Biov Tots yépovew ard éotiv, 6 Tov Oavdrov PdBos. 
Aristeas (130, 141, 168) uses dv dAov tod fv, but da wavrds rod 
fyv is an unparalleled (in NT Greek) instance of an attribute in 
the same case being added to the infinitive with a preposition. 
There is a classical parallel in the Platonic 6a ravrés Tod etvat 
(Parmenides, 152E); but ro fjv had already come to be 
equivalent to 6 Bios. 

The enslaving power of fear in general is described by 
Xenophon in the Cyropaedia, iii. 1. 23 f.: oter odv te padXov 
KatadovrActcbat avOpwrovs Tod icxupod PdBov; . . . ovTwW mavTwv 
tov Sevov 6 fdBos padtora Karardyrre Tas Wuxds. Here it is the 
fear of death, or rather of what comes after death, which is 
described. The Greek protest against the fear of death (cp. 
Epict. iii. 36. 28), as unworthy of the wise and good, is echoed 
by Philo (guod omnis probus liber, 3, émaweitar rapa tirw 6 
Tpiperpov éxetvo troumoas’ “ris ete Soddos, Tod Gaveiv ddpovris dy ;” 
és para ovviddav 1d axdArovbov. “Yré\aBe ydp, ore ovdi ovtw 
Sovrodobar mépuxe Sidvorav, ds 75 ert Oavdtw Sé€os, Evexa Tod Tpds 
ro Chv ivépov). But the fear persisted, as we see from writers 
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like Seneca (‘‘ optanda mors est sine metu mortis mori,” Zvoades, 
869) and Cicero; the latter deals with the fear of death in De 
Finibus, v. 11, as an almost universal emotion (“fere sic affici- 
untur omnes”). Lucretius as a rationalist had denounced it 
magnificently in the De Rerum Natura, which “is from end to 
end a passionate argument against the fear of death and the 
superstition of which it was the basis. The fear which he 
combated was not the fear of annihilation, but one with which 
the writer of this Epistle could sympathize, the fear of what 
might come after death; ‘aeternas quoniam poenas in morte 
timendum est’ (i. 111)” (Wickham). The fear of death as death 
(cp. Harnack’s History of Dogma, iil. 180) has been felt even 
by strong Christians like Dr. Johnson. But our author has 
more in view. Seneca’s epistles, for example, are thickly strewn 
with counsels against the fear of death; he remonstrates with 
Lucilius on the absurdity of it, discusses the legitimacy of 
suicide, if things come to the worst, points out that children and 
lunatics have no such fear (Z. xxxvi. 12), and anticipates most 
of the modern arguments against this terror. Nevertheless, he 
admits that it controls human life to a remarkable extent, even 
though it is the thought of death, not death itself, that we dread 
(Zp. xxx. 17); he confesses that if you take anyone, young, 
middle-aged, or elderly, ‘‘you will find them equally afraid of 
death” (xxii. 14). And his deepest consolation is that death 
cannot be a very serious evil, because it is the last evil of all 
(‘quod extremum est,” Z/. iv. 3). Now the author of Ilpés 
“EBpaiovs sees more beyond death than Seneca. “ After death, 
the judgment.” The terror which he notes in men is inspired by 
the fact that death is not the final crisis (9?"). ‘ Ultra (ze. post 
mortem) neque curae neque gaudio locum esse,” said Sallust. 
It was because a primitive Christian did see something “ultra 
mortem,” that he was in fear, till his hope reassured him (928). 

It is noteworthy that here (vv.!* }) and elsewhere our author, not un- 
like the other d:ddcxKados who wrote the epistle of James, ignores entirely the 


idea of the devil as the source of temptation ; he does not even imply the 
conception of the devil, as 1 Peter does, as the instigator of persecution. 


In one of his terse parentheses the writer now (v.!®) adds, 
ob yap Symou dyyéAwv émAapBdverar. Arzov is the classical term 
for ‘“‘it need hardly be said” or ‘‘of course,” and émAapBdver Oar 
means “to succour” (Sir 44 4 codia viols éavT_ dviwoev, Kat 
ériAapBaverar tov Cytrovvrwv avryv). If it meant “seize” or 
“grip,” Odvaros (ze. either death, or the angel of death, cp. v.14) 
might be taken as the nominative, the verse being still a 
parenthesis. This idea, favoured by some moderns, seems to 
lie behind the Syriac version (cp. A. Bonus, Expository Times, 
XXxili. pp. 234-236); but érAapBdverPar here corresponds to 
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BonPijoa in v.18, and is used in the same good sense as in the 
other quotation in 8°. The words d\d\d oméppatos “ABpadp 
émuAapBdverat may be a reminiscence of Is 41° where God 
reassures Israel: oméppa “ABpady ... od dvreXaBounv. The 
archaic phrase was perhaps chosen, instead of a term like 
av@pw7wv,! on account of Abraham’s position as the father of the 
faithful (see 118"). Paul had already claimed it as a title for 
all Christians, irrespective of their birth: od« ev “Iovdatos obde 
"EXAnv . . . ei 5é duets Xprorod, dpa tod "ABpaay oméppa éoré 
(Gal 38 29), and our author likes these archaic, biblical peri- 
phrases. He repeats ériAapPBaverar after “ABpadu to make a 
rhetorical antistrophe (see Introd. p. lvii). 

It is a warning against the habit of taking the Greek fathers as absolute 
authorities for the Greek of IIpds ‘EBpatous, that they never suspected the real 
sense of éru\auBdverat here. To them it meant ‘‘appropriates” (the nature 
of), When Castellio (Chatillon), the sixteenth century scholar, first pointed 
out the true meaning, Beza pleasantly called his opinion a piece of cursed 
impudence (‘‘execranda Castellionis audacia qui ér:AauBdverae convertit 
‘opitulatur,’ non modo falsa sed etiam inepta interpretatione”). The mere 
fact that the Greek fathers and the versions missed the point of the word is 
a consideration which bears, ¢.g., upon the interpretation of a word like 
bréoracts in 3!4 and 11, 


The thought of vv.!4 #5 is now resumed in v.17; dev (a 
particle never used by Paul) Gdethev (answering to émpezev) 
kata mdvta (emphatic by position) tots a&Sedpots dSpowOHvar— 
resembling them in reality, as one brother resembles another 
(so Zest. Maphtali 18 dpoids pov jv kata ravta “Iwond). In 
what follows, éXejpov? is put first for emphasis (as the writer is 
about to speak of this first), and goes like muotés with dpxtepeds. 
“Quae verba sic interpretor: ut misericors esset, ideoque 
fidelis,” Calvin argues. But this sequence of thought is not 
natural ; loyalty to God’s purpose no doubt involved compassion 
for men, but Christ was wioros as he endured stedfastly the 
temptations incurred in his reAeéwous as dpxnyds. He suffered, 
but he never swerved in his vocation. Nor can mords here 
mean “reliable” (Seeberg, Der Zod Christi, 17), ze. reliable be- 
cause merciful; the idea of his sympathy as an encouragement 
to faith is otherwise put (cp. 4!f 121). The idea of tederdoor 
in v.10 is being explicitly stated ; the sufferings of Christ on earth 
had a reflex influence upon himself as Saviour, fitting him for 
the proper discharge of his vocation. But the vocation is 
described from a new angle of vision; instead of dpynyés or 
5 dyidlwv, Jesus is suddenly (see Introd. p. xxv) called dpxtepeds, 


1 Cosmas Indicopleustes correctly interpreted the phrase: rovréore 
owparos kal ux7s NoyeKijs (372 B). 

2 The seer in Enoch go!’ has a vision of the four angels who intercede 
for Israel before God ; the first is ‘‘ Michael, the merciful and longsuffering,” 
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evidently a term familiar to the readers (dpyrepéa 7s dpodoyias 
npav, 32). The prestige of the highpriest in the later Judaism 
is plain in rabbinic (e.g. Berachoth, Joma) tradition and also in 
apocalyptic. ‘The Maccabean highpriests assumed the title of 
iepeds Tov Oeod Tod tWiorov (Ass. Mosis, 61; Jubilees, 321), and the 
ritual of the day of atonement, when he officiated on behalf of 
the people, was invested with a special halo. This is the point 
of the allusion here, to the dpyvepevs expiating the sins of the 
people. Philo had already used the metaphor to exalt the 
functions of his Logos as a mediator: 6 8 avros ixérys pév éore 
tov Ovntod Knpaivovros det mpos TO apOaprov, mpecBevt7s Se Tod 
Hyewovos mpos TO tryjKkoov (guis rerum div. heres, 42). But, while 
the term ixérys does imply some idea of intercession, this is 
not prominent in Philo’s cosmological and metaphysical scheme, 
as it is in our epistle, which carefully avoids the Philonic 
idea that men can propitiate God (BovAerar yap atrov 6 vomos 
peilovos penoipacba picews 7) Kat avOpwrov, éyyutépw tpocidvta 
THs Oetas, peOdprov, ei det TaANOes A€yeww, augoty, iva dia pécov 
twos avOpwrot pev tAacKkGvrar Oedv, Geds S€ Tas xapitas avOpdrrois 
trodiakdvw Twi xpwpevos dpéyy Kat xopnyyn, De Spec. Leg. i. 12). 
Again, Philo explains (de sacerdot. 12) that the highpriest was 
forbidden to mourn, when a relative died, va... xpettrwv 
oixrov yevouevos, dXvmos eis det SiareA7. This freedom from the 
ordinary affections of humanity was part of his nearer approxi- 
mation to the life of God (éyyvtépw mpoowvra ris Oelas 
[pvcews]). But our author looks at the function of Christ as 
dpxvepevs differently ; the first word to be used about him in this 
connexion is éAejpwv, and, before passing on to develop the idea 
of ziorés, the writer adds (v.!8) another word upon the practical 
sympathy of Christ. In resembling his adeAdot xara mavta 
Christ rérovOev meipacGeis. His death had achieved for them 
an emancipation from the dread of death (v.!4); by entering 
into glory he had expiated the sins of God’s People, thereby 
securing for them a free and intimate access to God. But the 
process by means of which he had thus triumphed was also of 
value to men; it gave him the experience which enabled him by 
sympathy to enter into the position of those who are tempted 
as he was, and to furnish them with effective help. The con- 
nexion between v.!8 (with its ydp) and v.17 does not rest upon 
the idea of Christ as éAenuwr Kal motos apxiepevs, as though the 
effective help received from Christ were a constant proof that he 
expiates sins, Z.¢. maintains us in the favour and fellowship of 
God (Seeberg). It rests on the special idea suggested by 
éAenuwv. ‘His compassion is not mere pity for men racked 
. . . by pain in itself, however arising; it is compassion for 
men tempted by sufferings towards sin or unbelief” (A. B. 
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Davidson). What the writer has specially in mind is the agony 
in Gethsemane (cp. 57") as the culminating experience of sorrow 
caused by the temptation to avoid the fear of death or the cross. 
The adverbial accusative t& mpds tov Oedv here, as in 5}, is a 
fairly common LXX phrase (e.g. Ex 41° (of Moses), o3.(\8¢ aird 
éon Ta pods Tov Oedv). “doxecOar Tas dpaptias is also a LXX 
phrase, an expression for pardon or expiation, as in Ps 654 (ras 
dceBeias nudv ov iAdoy), which never occurs again in the NT. 
When the verb (middle voice) is used of God’s dealings with 
men, it generally takes the person of the sinner as its object 
in the dative (as Lk 18!%, the only other NT instance of 
iAdoxeo@ar) or else sins in the dative (rats duaprias is actually 
read here by A 5. 33. 623. 913, Athan. Chrys. Bentley, etc.). 
This removal of sins as an obstacle to fellowship with God 
comes under the function of 6 dy.afwv. The thought reappears 
in 7% and in i Jn 2? (kal airds iAacpds éortw). 
6 dads (Tod Ged) is the writer’s favourite biblical expression for the church, 
from the beginning to the end ; he never distinguishes Jews and Gentiles. 


The introduction of the wepacpot of Jesus (v.38) is as 
abrupt as the introduction of the dpyvepevs idea, but is thrown 
out by way of anticipation. "Ev @ yap = év rovrw év (causal) or 
ért, explaining not the sphere, but the reason of his “help,” 
mémovev attés wetpacbeis—the participle defining the racyeuw (a 
term never applied to Jesus by Paul): he suffered by his tempta- 
tions, the temptations specially in view being temptations to 
avoid the suffering that led to the cross. This is the situation 
of the readers. ‘They are in danger of slipping into apostasy, of 
giving up their faith on account of the hardships which it in- 
volved. Ot zeipafduevor are people tempted to flinch and falter 
under the pressure of suffering. Life is hard for them, and faith 
as hard if not harder. Courage, the writer cries, Jesus under- 
stands ; he has been through it all, he knows how hard it is to 
bear suffering without being deflected from the will of God. 
Grammatically, the words might also read: “For he himself, 
having been tempted by what he suffered, is able to help those 
who are tempted.” The sense is really not very different, for 
the particular temptations in view are those which arise out 
of the painful experience of having God’s will cross the natural 
inclination to avoid pain. But the zewpacpot of Jesus were 
not simply due to what he suffered. He was strongly tempted 
by experiences which were not painful at all—e.g. by the re- 
monstrance of Simon Peter at Caesarea Philippi. As Ritschl 
puts it, “Christ was exposed to temptation simply because a 
temptation is always bound up with an inclination which is at 
the outset morally legitimate or permissible. It was the impulse, 
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in itself lawful, of self-preservation which led to Christ’s desire to 
be spared the suffering of death. And this gave rise to a tempta- 
tion to sin, because the wish collided with his duty in his 
vocation. Christ, however, did not consent to this temptation. 
He renounced his self-preservation, because he assented to the 
Divine disposal of the end of his life as a consequence of his 
vocation” (Rechtfertigung u. Versohnung, \ ill. 507; Eng. tr. p. 573). 
On the suffering that such temptation involved, see below on 58. 

Bonfety and iddoxeobar tats dpaptiars occur side by side in 
the prayer of Ps 79° (LXX). Are they synonymous here?) sIs 
the meaning of 76 itdoxeoOar Tas Gwaptias Tov Aaod that Christ 
constantly enables us to overcome the temptations that would 
keep us at a distance from God or hinder us from being at peace 
with God? (so, ¢.g., Kurtz and M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of 
the Atonement, pp. 172-174). The meaning is deeper. The 
help conveyed by the sympathy of Jesus reaches back to a 
sacrificial relationship, upon which everything turns. Hence the 
ideas of éXejpwv and mordés are now developed, the latter in 3), 
the former in 4!4&, 3°>_413 being a practical application of what 
is urged in 3! But the writer does not work out the thought 
of Christ as muerds in connexion with his function as dpytepevs, 
even though he mentions the latter term at the outset of his 
appeal, in which the stress falls on the expiatory work of Christ. 

1 Holy brothers (dyvor = ot aryafduevor, 21), you who participate im a 
heavenly calling, look at Jesus then (60ev in the light of what has just been 
said), at the apostle and highpriest of our confession ; * he zs *‘ faithful” to 
Him who appointed him. Lor while ‘* Moses” also was ‘‘ faithful in every 
department of God's house,” * Jesus (obros, as in 10!) has been adjudged greater 
glory (Od&ns) than (apd, as 14) Moses, inasmuch as the founder of a house 
enjoys Mgt g honour (Tun, a literary synonym for 66&qv) than the house 
itself. 4(Every house ws founded by some one, but God ts the Sounder of all, ) 
5 Besides, while “* Moses” was ‘‘ faithful in every department of God’s house” 


as an attendant—by way of witness to the coming revelation—® Christ zs 
faithful as a son over God’s house. 


In v.? 6A (om. p!® B sah boh Cyr. Amb.) may be a gloss from v.5 In 
v.3 the emphasis on m)elovos is better maintained by ofros dd&ys (x ABCD P 
vt Chrys.) than by 56Ens otros (p8 K LM 6. 33. 104. 326. 1175. 1288 vg) or 
by the omission of otros altogether (467 arm Basil). In v.4 wdvra has been 
harmonized artificially with 1° 2! by the addition of ra (C° L P © 104. 326. 
1175. 1128 Athan.). 


For the first time the writer addresses his readers, and as 
AdeApot &yror (only here in NT, for dyfous in 1 Th 527 is a later 
insertion), KAHoews érroupaviou péroxot (64 etc., cp. Ps 119% péroxos 
eyo eie wavTwv Tov poBovpevov oe, Ep. Arist. 207; de Mundo, 
4010). In Ph 3!* the dvw xdAjow is the prize conferred at the 
end upon Christian faith and faithfulness. Here there may be a 
side allusion to 21! (adeApods airods xadciv). In katavofoate (a 
verb used in this general sense by £f. Aristeas, 3, mpos 1d 
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Teplépyws Ta Oeia karavoeiv) xTA., the writer summons his readers 
to consider Jesus as muords; but, instead of explaining why or 
how Jesus was loyal to God, he uses this quality to bring out 
two respects (the first in vv.?*4, the second in vyv.>6) in which 
Jesus outshone Moses, the divinely-commissioned leader and 
lawgiver of the People in far-off days, although there is no tone 
of disparagement in the comparison with Moses, as in the com- 
parison with the angels. 

In the description of Jesus as tév d&réotoov Kai dpyxiepéa THs 
dpodoylas par, duoroyfa is almost an equivalent for “our re- 
ligion,” as in 414 (cp. 108).1._ Through the sense of a vow (LXX) 
or of a legal agreement (papyri and inscriptions), it had naturally 
passed into the Christian vocabulary as a term for the common 
and solemn confession or creed of faith. ‘“Hyéy is emphatic. 
In “our religion” it is Jesus who is dardaroXos Kal apxvepevs, not 
Moses. This suits the context better than to make the antithesis 
one between the law and the gospel (Theophyl. 0d yap tHs Kara 
vopmov Natpelas dpxepevs Eotiv, GAAS THS HueTepas miatews). Possibly 
the writer had in mind the Jewish veneration for Moses which 
found expression during the second century in a remark of rabbi 
Jose ben Chalafta upon this very phrase from Numbers (Sifre, 
§ 110): “God calls Moses ‘faithful in all His house,’ and thereby 
he ranked higher than the ministering angels themselves.” The 
use of dmdéotodos as an epithet for Jesus shows “the fresh cre- 
ative genius of the writer and the unconventional nature of his 
style” (Bruce). Over half a century later, Justin (in Aol. 11°) 
called Jesus Christ rod rarpds mévtwv kal deardrov Oeod vids kal 
aréartodos dv, and in Afol. 1° described him as dyyeAos kal 
dmdaToXos’ aitos yap amayyéAdee doa det yvwoOjva, Kal drroc- 
TéeAAeTaL, pyvvowv Oca ayyéAAerat (the connexion of thought here 
possibly explains the alteration of duyyjcouar into arayyeA@ in 
He 21), Naturally Jesus was rarely called d@yyeAos; but it was 
all the easier for our author to call Jesus dmdcroXos, as he avoids 
the term in its ecclesiastical sense (cp. 2°). For him it carries 
the usual associations of authority ; dardéaroAos is Ionic for zpec- 
Bevrys, not a mere envoy, but an ambassador or representative 
sent with powers, authorized to speak in the name of the person 
who has dispatched him. Here the allusion is to 2%, where the 
parallel is with the Sinaitic legislation, just as the allusion to 
Jesus as dpxvepeds recalls the 6 dyuéwv of 21-17, On the other 
hand, it is not so clear that any explicit antithesis to Moses is 
implied in dpxvepéa, for, although Philo had invested Moses with 


1 Had it not been for these other references it might have been possible to 
take 7. 6. 7. here as=‘‘whom we confess.”” The contents of the dpodroyla 
are suggested in the beliefs of 6!, which form the fixed principles and stand. 


ards of the community, the Truth (10°) to which assent was given at baptism, 
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highpriestly honour (Avaem. et poen. 9, Tryxdver . . . dpxepwartvys, 
de vita Mosis, ii. 1, éyévero yap mpovota Geod . . . dpxvepeds), this 
is never prominent, and it is never worked out in “ Hebrews.” 

The reason why they are to look at Jesus is (v.”) his faithful- 
ness 7$ woijoayts adtév, where zrovety means “to appoint” to an 
office (as 1 S 12° Kvpios 6 moujoas Tov Mwvony Kai tov “Aapdr, 
Mk 3! kal éroiycey dWdexa). This faithfulness puts him above 
Moses for two reasons. First (vv.?"-4), because he is the founder 
of the House or Household of God, whereas Moses is part of the 
House. The text the writer has in mind is Nu 127 (odx otrus 
5 Oepawv pov Muvojs’ év dAw 7 oikw pov miotds éotwv), and the 
argument of v.°, where otkos, like our “house,” includes the sense 
of household or family,! turns on the assumption that Moses be- 
longed to the oixos in which he served so faithfully. How Jesus 
“founded” God’s household, we are not told. But there was an 
otxkos Oeod before Moses, as is noted later in 112”, a line of 
mpeoButepot who lived by faith; and their existence is naturally 
referred to the eternal Son. The founding of the Household is 
part and parcel of the creation of the ra wévra (1% °). Kara- 
oxevalev includes, of course (see 9”: §), the arrangement of the oikos 
(cp. Epict. i. 6. 7-10, where xatacxeva{w is similarly used in the 
argument from design). The author then adds an edifying aside, 
in v.4, to explain how the otkos was God’s (v.? atrod), though 
Jesus had specially founded it. It would ease the connexion of 
thought if ed; meant (as in 18?) “divine” as applied to Christ 
(so, e.g., Cramer, M. Stuart), or if otros could be read for eds, 
as Blass actually proposes. But this is to rewrite the passage. 
Nor can we take avrod in v.® as “ Christ’s”; there are not two 
Households, and was (v.4) does not mean “each” (so, eag., 
Reuss). Azvrod in vv.2> and ® must mean “God’s.” He as 
creator is ultimately responsible for the House which, under him, 
Jesus founded and supervises. 

This was a commonplace of ancient thought. Justin, ¢.g., observes: 
Mevdvopwy r@ Kwuik@ Kal Tots Tatra pioace Tadra Ppdfouev’ pelfova yap Tov 
Snucoupyov Tod oKevafopuevou amrepyvaro(Apol. 1), It had been remarked by 
Philo (De Plant, 16): 0m yap 6 krnodmevos Th KTHMA TOD KTHuaTos dmelvwv 
kal 7d wemoinKds TOD yeyordros, ToroUTW BaciNiKWTeEpor aKetvor, and in Legum 
Allegor. iii. 32 he argues that just as no one would ever suppose that a furnished 
mansion had been completed dvev réxvns kat Snucoupyov, so anyone entering 
and studying the universe Wozep els weylorny olxlay 7) ré\tv would naturally 
conclude that fv Kal éoriv 6 rovde Tod ravTds Snucoupyds 6 Oeds. 

The usual way of combining the thought of v.4 with the context is indicated 
by Lactantius in proving the unity of the Father and the Son (dzuzn. cnstzt. iv. 
29): ‘When anyone has a son of whom he is specially fond (quem unice 
diligat), a son who is still in the house and under his father’s authority (in 
manu patris)\—he may grant him the name and power of lord (nomen 


1 Our author avoids (see on 2”) éxxAnola, unlike the author of 1 Ti 3° whe 
writes év olkw Oeod, tris €otly ExkAnola Tov Beod. 
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domini potestatemque), yet by civil law (civili iure) the house is one, and one 
is called lord. So this world is one house of God, and the Son and the 
Father, who in harmony (unanimos) dwell in the world, are one God.” 


The second (°) proof of the superiority of Jesus to Moses 
is now introduced by xai. It rests on the term Oepdmwv used of 
Moses in the context (as well as in Nu rr?! 127-8 etc. ; of Moses 
and Aaron in Wis 1016 182!) ; @eparwy is not the same as dodXos, 
but for our author it is less than vids, and he contrasts Moses as 
the Oeparwy év TO olkw with Jesus as the Son émt rov otkov, éxé 
used as in 107! (iepéa péyay émi Tov otkov Tod Geod) and Mt 2521-23 
(eri dAéya Hs miotds). Moses is “ egregius domesticus fidei tuae ” 
(Aug. Conf. xii. 23). The difficult phrase eis 16 paptipiov tov 
adnOyncopévev means, like 9°, that the position of Moses was one 
which pointed beyond itself to a future and higher revelation ; 
the tabernacle was a oxyvy Tod paptrupiov (Nu 12°) in a deep 
sense. This is much more likely than the idea that the faith- 
fulness of Moses guaranteed the trustworthiness of anything he 
said, or even that Moses merely served to bear testimony of what 
God revealed from time to time (as if the writer was thinking of 
the words ordéua Kata ordua AaAjow aio which follow the above- 
quoted text in Numbers). 

The writer now passes into a long appeal for loyalty, which 
has three movements (39719 41-10 411-18) The first two are con- 
nected with a homily on Ps 957! as a divine warning against 
the peril of apostasy, the story of Israel after the exodus from 
Egypt being chosen as a solemn instance of how easy and fatal it 
is to forfeit privilege by practical unbelief. It is a variant upon 
the theme of 278, suggested by the comparison between Moses 
and Jesus, but there is no comparison between Jesus and Joshua ; 
for although the former opens up the Rest for the People of 
to-day, the stress of the exhortation falls upon the unbelief and 
disobedience of the People in the past. 

6 Now we are this house of God (ob, from the preceding avroi), 2f we wll 
only keep confident and proud of our hope. ™ Therefore, as the holy Spirct says : 
“ Today, when (édv, as in 1 Jn 2°) you hear his voice, 
8 harden not (wh oxAnptvyre, aor. subj. of negative entreaty) your hearts as 
at the Provocation, 
on the day of the Temptation in the desert, 
9 where (oj =dro0vu as Dt 8!) your fathers put me to the proof, 
10 and for forty years felt what I could do.” 
Therefore ‘I grew exasperated with that generation, 
I said, ‘ They are always astray in their heart’ ; 
they would not learn my ways ; 
11 s9 (ws consecutive) 7 swore tm my anger 
‘ they shall never (el=the emphatic negative O08 in oaths) exter my Rest.’” 
12 Brothers, take care in case there ts a wicked, unbelieving heart in any of 
you, moving you to apostatize from the living God. ™® Rather admonish one 


another (éavrovs=addydous) dazly, so long as this word ‘‘ Today” is uttered, 


that none of you may be decerved by sin and ‘‘ hardened.” ™ For we only 
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participate in Christ provided that we keep firm to the very end the confidence 
with which we started, ” this word ever sounding in our ears: 

** Today, when you hear his voice, 

harden not your hearts as at the Provocation.” 
16 Who heard and yet “provoked” him? Was tt not all who left Egypt 
under the leadership of Moses? ™“ And with whom was he exasperated for 
forty years? Was it not with those who sinned, whose ‘‘ corpses’ fell tn the 
desert”? % And to whom “did he swear that they (sc. abrovs) would never 
enter his Rest”? To whom but those who disobeyed (amevOjoacw, cp. Ac 19°)? 
19 Thus (kal consecutive) we see it was owing to unbelief that they could not 
enter, 

In v.® (a) of is altered into 8s by D* M 6. 424 Lat Lucifer, Ambr. Pris- 
cillian, probably owing to the erroneous idea that the definite article (supplied 
by 440. 2005) would have been necessary between of and oflkos. (6) édy is 
assimilated to the text of v.14 by a change to édymep in x® AC D° K LW 
syr5§l Lucifer, Chrys. etc. (von Soden). (c) After é\mldos the words méxpe 
réXous BeBalay are inserted from v.44 by a number of MSS; the shorter, 
correct text is preserved in p!? B 1739 sah eth Lucifer, Ambrose. 


V.®% introduces the appeal, by a transition from ®. When 
Philo claims that wappynoia is the mark of intelligent religion 
(quis rer. div. haeres, 4, trois pev ov apabéor cvpdepoy jovxia, 
ois b¢ émuotHuns eprepevors Kal dua piArodeordrols avayKaoTatov 7 
mappyncia krjuwa), he means by rappyoia the confidence which is 
not afraid to pray aloud: cp. 2b. 5 (zappyoia dé pidias ovyyevés, 
eel mpos Tiva av TLS 7) TpOS TOV EavTod pirov Tappnoacairo ;), Where 
the prayers and remonstrances of Moses are explained as a proof 
that he was God’s friend. But here as elsewhere in the NT 
mappyoia has the broader meaning of “ confidence” which already 
appears in the LXX (e.g. in Job 271° pH ever twa mwappyoiav 
évavtiov atrov). This confidence is the outcome of the Christian 
eAmis (for rs eAmidos goes with tiv rappyoiav as well as with 7d 
Kavya); here as in 416 and 1o!% % it denotes the believing 
man’s attitude to a God whom he knows to be trustworthy. 
The idea of 1d katynua tis éAmiSos is exactly that of Ro 5? 
(kavxopcba én’ eAridu THs dens Tov Geod), and of a saying like 
Ps 5 (kai Sctit aee emt Gol mavres ot eAmilovres é emi oe). 

Avé in vy.’ goes most naturally with ph oxdnpdvyte (v.5), the 
thought of which recurs in v.!° as the central thread. The 
alternative, to take it with BXémwere in v.12, which turns the whole 
quotation into a parenthesis, seems to blunt the direct force of 
the admonition; it makes the parenthesis far too long, and 
empties the second 8&6 of its meaning. Bdéwete is no more 
abrupt in v.! than in 12%; it introduces a sharp, sudden 
warning, without any particle like otv or dé, and requires no pre- 
vious term like 6.6. The quotation is introduced as in ro! by 
“the holy Spirit” as the Speaker, a rabbinic idea of inspiration. 
The quotation itself is from Ps 957" which in A runs as follows: 


1 «da in this sense is from Nu 14”: **, a passage which the writer has 
in mind. 
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onpEpOV eav THs povijs avTov dxovonre, 

py onpbvare Tas Kapdias 4 bpdv ds ev TO TapamuKpas pp 

€ 

Kara THY Tpepav TOU metparpod ev TH epypnip' 
ov éeipacay! ot Tar epes bpav, 

eOoxiparay pe kal iOov Ta épya pov. 
TecorepdKovra ern Bere wee TH yeved. éxeivy,? 

Kal elroy" *8 gett rravOvrar TH Kapdéa, 

abrol 5& ovK Eyvoray Tas ddovs pov. 
as cpooa ev TH Spyt Hor, 

ei ciaeAcvoovrar eis THY KaTaravalv pov. 


In vy.% 1°, though he knew (v.!’) the correct connexion of the 
LXX (cp. v.tiay, he alters it here for his own purpose, taking 
TesoapdKovTa €Ty with what precedes instead of with what follows, 
inserting 6.6 (which crept into the text of R in the psalm) before 
mpoodx@ica for emphasis, and altering éSoxipacay pe into év doxe- 
pacig.© The LXX always renders the place-names “ Meriba” 
and “ Massa” by generalizing moral terms, here by rapamuxpacpos 
and zeipacpos, the former only here in the LXX (Aquila, 1 Sam 

15°83; Theodotion, Prov 1714). The displacement of teacepdxovta 
éry was all the more feasible as efdov ra épya ov meant for him 
the experience of God’s punishing indignation. (Tesoapdxovta is 
better attested than teooepdxovra (Moulton, ii. 66) for the first 
century.) There is no hint that the writer was conscious of the 
rabbinic tradition, deduced from this psalm, that the period of 
messiah would last for forty years, still less that he had any idea 
of comparing this term with the period between the crucifixion 
and 70 A.D. What he really does is to manipulate the LXX text 
in order to bring out his idea that the entire forty years in the 
desert were a ‘‘day of temptation,” ® during which the People 
exasperated God. Hence (in v.%) he transfers the “ forty years” 
to ei8ov ta épya jov, in order to emphasize the truth that the 
stay of the People in the desert was one long provocation of 
God ; for «idov ra epya pov is not an aggravation of their offence 


1 x adds we (so T), which has crept (needlessly, for mewpdgexv may be 
used absolutely as in 1 Co 10%) into the text of Hebrews through x* D* M vg 
pesh hark] boh arm Apollin. 

2In some texts of Hebrews (p® * A B D* M 33. 424** vg Clem. 
Apollin. ) this becomes (under the influence of the literal view of forty years ?) 
ravry (éxelvy in C D° K L P syr sah boh arm eth Eus. Cyril, Chrys.). 

3 The Ionic form ela (B) has slipped into some texts of Hebrews (A D 
33. 206. 489. 1288. 1518. 1836). 

4 The LXX is stronger than the Hebrew ; it appears to translate not the 
oy of the MT, but poy (cp. Flashar in Zez?s. fiir alt. Wess., 1912, 84-85). 

5 édoxluacay (ue) is read in the text of Hebrews, by assimilation, in x° De 
K L vg syr arm eth Apollin. Lucifer, Ambr, Chrys. etc, ze. EAOKI- 
MACIA was altered into EAOKIMACA. 

6 The card in kara Ti tuepay (v.5) is temporal as in 1° 77, not ‘after the 
manner of” (‘* secundum,” vg), 
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(“though they felt what I could do for them”), but a reminder 
that all along God let them feel how he could punish them for 
their disobedience. Finally, their long-continued obstinacy led 
him to exclude them from the land of Rest. This “ finally” 
does not mean that the divine oath of exclusion was pronounced 
at the end of the forty years in the desert, but that as the result 
of God’s experience he gradually killed off (v.!") all those who 
had left Egypt. This retribution was forced upon him by the 
conviction airol dé ovk éyyvwoay Tas ddovs pov (2.e. would not learn 
my laws for life, cared not to take my road). 


The rabbinic interpretation of Ps 95 as messianic appears in the legend 
(T.B. Sanhedrim, 98a) of R. Joshua ben Levi and Elijah. When the rabbi 
was sent by Elijah to messiah at the gates of Rome, he asked, ‘‘ Lord, when 
comest thou?” He answered, ‘‘ To-day.” Loshua returned to Elijah, who 
inquired of him: ‘‘What said He to thee?” Joshua: ‘* Peace be with thee, 
son of Levi.” Elijah: ““ Thereby He has assured to thee and thy father a 
prospect of attaining the world to come.” Joshua: ‘‘ But He has decetved me, 
by telling me He would come to-day.” Elijah: ‘‘ Not so, what He meant 
was, To-day, tf you will hear His voice.” The severe view of the fate of the 
wilderness-generation also appears in Sah, 1100, where it is proved that the 
generation of the wilderness have no part in the world to come, from Nu 
14 and also from Ps 95 (as / swore tn my anger that they should not enter 
into my Rest). This was rabbi Akiba’s stern reading of the text. But 
rabbinic opinion, as reflected in the Mishna (cp. W. Bacher, Agada der 
Tannaiten*, i. 135f.), varied on the question of the fate assigned to the 
generation of Israelites during the forty years of wandering in the desert. 
While some authorities took Ps 95" strictly, as if the ‘‘ rest’? meant the rest 
after death, and these Israelites were by the divine oath excluded from the 
world to come, others endeavoured to minimize the text; God’s oath only 
referred to the incredulous spies, they argued, or it was uttered in the haste 
of anger and recalled. In defence of the latter milder view Ps 50° was 

uoted, and Isa 35". Our author takes the sterner view, reproduced later 
by Dante (Purgatorio, xvili. 133-135), for example, who makes the Israelites 
an example of sloth; ‘“‘the folk for whom the sea opened were dead ere 
Jordan saw the heirs of promise.” He never speaks of men ‘‘ tempting God,” 
apart from this quotation, and indeed, except in 1117, God’s metpacuds or 
probation of men is confined to the human life of Jesus. 


For 8&6 in v.l° Clem. Alex. (Protrept. 9) reads 8’ 8. 
NpoowyxGilew is a LXX term for the indignant loathing excited 
by some defiance of God’s will, here by a discontented, critical 
attitude towards him. Inv." katdmauvots is used of Canaan as 
the promised land of settled peace, as only in Dt 12° (od yap 
nate... eis THV Katdravow) and I K 855 (eidoyntds Kvpuos 
onpepov, ds COwxev Katdravow TO Aa@ adrod). The mystical sense 
is developed in 4°*, 

The application (vv.!24) opens with Bdémete (for the classical 
Spare) ph . . . €orar (as in Col 28 (Brérere py) . . . &orar), the 
reason for the future being probably “ because the verb «iui has 
no aorist, which is the tense required,” Field, Votes on Transla- 
tion of NV.T., p. 38) év tw 64Gv—the same concern for individuals 
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as in 4! 10% y2l5—_xapdia dmotias (genitive of quality—a 
Semitism here). ’Amor‘a must mean more than “incredulity ” ; 
the assonance with doorjva, was all the more apt as dmoria 
denoted the unbelief which issues in action, év 7 droorfvar—the 
idea as in Ezk 20° kat dréornoav dm épod, Kal ovk 70éAnocav 
cicaxodoat pov, though the preposition dé was not needed, as may 
be seen, ¢.g., in Wis 31° (ot . . . tod Kupiov drooravres). Our 
author is fond of this construction, the infinitive with a preposition. 
“The living God” suggests what they lose by their apostasy, 
and what they bring upon themselves by way of retribution 
(10°!), especially the latter (cp. 4/2). There is no real distinction 
between $eod Cévros and tov Oeod Cdvros, for the article could be 
dropped, as in the case of eds rarnp and kvpios “Inoov’s, once the 
expression became stamped and current. 

In v.15 wapakadeire . . . Kal? éxdorny hpepav (cp. Zest. Levi 98 
hv kal éExdorny ypepav ovverilwv we) emphasizes the keen, constant 
care of the community for its members, which is one feature of 
the epistle. In dxpus 06 (elsewhere in NT with aorist or future), 
which is not a common phrase among Attic historians and 
orators, axpis is a Hellenistic form of dps (p!’ M) used sometimes 
when a vowel followed. ypepoy is “ God’s instant men call 
years” (Browning), and the paronomasia in kadetrat! . . . mapa- 
xadetre led the writer to prefer kaAeirar to a term like kypvooerat 
The period (see 4") is that during which God’s call and oppor- 
tunity still hold out, and the same idea is expressed in év 16 
héeyeoOar Ehpepov xrAr. (v.!%). €§ Spdy is sufficiently emphatic as it 
stands, without being shifted forward before tus (B D K L de ete. 
hark] Theodt. Dam.) in order to contrast byets with ot matépes 
spar (v.%). As for } épapria, it is the sin of apostasy (124), which 
like all sin deceives men (Ro 71), in this case by persuading them 
that they will be better off if they allow themselves to abandon the 
exacting demands of God. ‘The responsibility of their position is 
expressed in iva pi oxdnpuvO4, a passive with a middle meaning ; 
men can harden themselves or let lower considerations harden 
them against the call of God. As Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrept. ix.) explains: épare rijv dareAnjv' opare Thy mpotpomyy’ 
Spare thy TYysnv. Ti Oi odv ert THY XAp_ eis épyijv peTAAAGTOOMEV . . . ; 
peyadn yap tis érayyedias abrod y xdpis, “ av onpepov THs pwvas 
abrov axovodpev ”* TO d€ onpepov THS pwns abrod avberar THY Hu€epav, 
gor dv 7 onpepov ovopalyrat, 

In v.!4 péroxot Tod Xptotod (which is not an equivalent for the 
Pauline év Xpioro, but rather means to have a personal interest 
in him) answers to péroxor KAjoews éroupaviou in v.! and to 
peTdxous TvEvpPaTos dytou in 64; yeydvapev betrays the predilection 
of the writer for yéyova rather than its equivalent ¢ivar. "Edvrep 

1 The common confusion between at and e led to the variant cadetre (A C). 
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an intensive particle (for édv, v.°) thy dpxiv tis srootdcews 
(genitive of apposition)—z.e. “ our initial confidence” (the idea 
of 1097) —Kardoxopey (echoing v.%), The misinterpretation of 
émootdcews as (Christ’s) “substance”! led to the addition of 
airod (A 588. 623. 1827. 1912 vg). But trdcracis here as in 
tt! denotes a firm, confident conviction or resolute hope (in 
LXX, eg., Ru 12 éorw po imdoracis tod yevyOnvar pe avdpi, 
rendering mpn, which is translated by éAmis in Pr 117), with the 
associations of steadfast patience under trying CO a 
This psychological meaning was already current (ep. 2 Co Vo* 
py... KaTaTXvVOGpev Hueis ev TH brootdce Tatty), alongside 
of the physical or metaphysical. What a man bases himself on, 
as he confronts the future, is his tréoraous, which here in sound 
and even (by contrast) in thought answers to aroorhvat. 

It is possible to regard v.!4 as a parenthesis, and connect 
év TO _déyeo8ar (v.19) closely with Tapaxaheite or ta ph.. 
dpaprtias (v.1*), but this is less natural ; év TO A€yeo Gar (“ while it 
is said,” as in Ps 42* é& ro NéyeoBas) connects easily and aptly 
with katdoywpev, and vv.!+ 15 thus carry on positively the thought 
of v.}8, viz. that the writer and his readers are still within the 
sound of God’s call to his ofkos to be muords. 

The pointed questions which now follow (vv.!618) are a 
favourite device of the diatribe style. Mapamxpatvew (Hesych. 
mapopyiCe)? in v.16 seems to have been coined by the LXX 
to express “rebellious” with a further sense of provoking or 
angering God; eg. Dt 31°77 rapamixpaivovres Are Ta mpds TOV Oedv 
(translating M9), and Dt 32! év BdeAvypacw adrav waperixpavay 
pe (translating oY3). The sense of ‘“ disobey ” recurs occasionally 
in the LXX psalter (e.g. 10478, 1061"); indeed the term involves 
a disobedience which stirs up the divine anger against rebels, 
the flagrant disobedience (cp. rapaBaivey for AD in Dt r4%, 
Nu 27!) which rouses exasperation in God. °AXX’, one rhetorical 
question being answered by another (as Lk 178), logically 
presupposes tuvés, but rives must be read in the previous question. 
By writing mdvtes the writer does not stop to allow for the faith- 
ful minority, as Paul does (1 Co 107 ries airév), In the grave 
conclusion (v.!) 8? dmoriay (from v.!*) is thrown to the end for 
the sake of emphasis. 

But, the author continues (4"), the promised rest is still 
available ; it is open to faith, though only to faith (8). No 
matter how certainly all has been done upon God’s part (3°), 
and no matter how sure some human beings are to share his 

1 Another early error was to regard it as ‘‘ our substance,” so that 4 apx} 
Ths vroordcews meant faith as ‘‘the beginning of our true nature” (a view 
already current in Chrysostom). 

2 In Dt 327% it is parallel to rapoévvew ; cp. Flashar’s discussion in Zezt- 
schrift fiir alt. Wiss., 1912, 185 f. It doesnot always require an object (God). 
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Rest (v.®), it does not follow that ze shall, unless we take warning 
by this failure of our fathers in the past and have faith in God. 
Such is the urgent general idea of this paragraph. But the 
argument is compressed ; the writer complicates it by defining 
the divine Rest as the sabbath-rest of eternity, and also by 
introducing an allusion to Joshua. That is, he (a) explains 
God’s xardravois in Ps 95 by the caSBaricnds of Gn 2%, and 
then (2) draws an inference from the fact that the psalm-promise 
is long subsequent to the announcement of the caBBaticpds. 
He assumes that there is only one Rest mentioned, the xardzravors 
into which God entered when he finished the work of creation, 
to which of zarépes tyuav were called under Moses, and to which 
Christians are now called. They must never lose faith in it, 
whatever be appearances to the contrary. 

1 Well then, as the promzse of entrance into his Rest zs still left to us, let 
us be afraid of anyone being judged to have missed tt. * For (kal yap=etenim) 
we have had the good news as well as they (éxetvor=3°) ; only, the message 
they heard was of no use to them, because tt did not meet with faith in the 
hearers. * For we do ‘‘enter the Rest” by our faith : according to his word, 

** As I swore in my anger, 
they shall never enter my Rest?’ — 
although ‘his works” were all over by the foundation of the world. ‘4 For he 
says somewhere about the seventh (sc. nuépas) day: ‘And God rested from all 
his works on the seventh day.” *°And again in this (ev rovTw, sc. Tbrw) 
passage, ‘‘they shall never enter my Rest.” °® Since then it ts reserved 
(dmroNelwerat, a variant for karadeur. v.1) for some ‘‘to enter tt,” and since 
those who formerly got the good news fazled to ‘‘ enter” owing to their disobedt- 
ence,’ "he again fixes a day ; ‘‘ today” —as, he says tn “ David” after so long 
an interval, and as has been already quoted: 
‘* Today, when you hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” 
8 Thus tf Joshua had given them Rest, God would not speak later about another 
day. There ts a sabbath-kest, then, reserved (dronelwerat, as in §) stzll for 
the People of God (for once ‘‘a man enters his (avrod, z.e. God’s) rest,” he 
“* vests from work” just as God did). 

’EmayyeAta (v.1) is not common in the LXX, though it mis- 

translates 75D in Ps 568, and is occasionally the term for a 


human promise. In the Prayer of Manasseh (°) it is the divine 
promise (70 éAcos tijs émayyeXias gov), and recurs in the plural, 
of the divine promises, in Zest. Jos. 20! (6 Oeds roujoer rip 
exdiknow tudv Kal erage tyas eis Tas erayyeAlas Tov tarépwv 
jpov) and Ps. Sol 12° (devo. xvpiov KAypovopjoaev érayyedlas 
xuptov—the first occurrence of this phrase «A. éz., cp. below on 
62), Karadeuropévns émayyedtas (+775 D* 255, from 61 17 179) 
is a genitive absolute. *EmayyeNtas ciceh Oey (like dpyi) . . . bBpica 
in Ac 14°) xrA.: the basis of the appeal is (a) that the divine 
promise of Rest has been neither fulfilled nor withdrawn (still 76 
“ gypepov” Kadetrar) ; and (4) that the punishment which befalls 
1’ArelOevay, altered into dmiorlay by 8* vg sah boh arm Cyr. 


4 
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others is a warning to ourselves (cp. Philo, ad Gatum, 1: at yap 
érépwv Tipwpiat BeXtiodat To's ToAAOUs, P6Bw Tod px TaparAnoLo 
mabe). By a well-known literary device py wore, like py in 
1215, takes a present (S07), instead of the more usual aorist, 
subjunctive. Aoxf means “judged” or “adjudged,” as in 
Josephus, Azz. viii. 32, kav ddAcrprov Sox. This is common in 
the LXX, e.g. in Pr 1728 évedv 82 tus Eavrdv Toujoas ddfer ppdvysos 
evar (where dd€e is paralleled by AoyicOyoerar), 2714 (katrapwpevov 
obdev Siapépew Sdéer); indeed it is an ordinary Attic use which 
goes back to Plato (e.g. Phaedo, 113 D, of the souls in the under- 
world, of pev av ddgwor péows BeBiwxévoar) and Demosthenes 
(629. 17, ot Sedoypévor avdpopdvor=the convicted murderers). 
The searching scrutiny which passes this verdict upon lack of 
faith is the work of the divine Logos (in v.1?). 

In v.? ednyyeAvopévor is remarkable. Our author, who never 
uses cvayyéduov (preferring érayyeAfa here as an equivalent), 
employs the passive of edayyeAiZev ! (as in v.®) in the broad sense 
of ‘having good news brought to one.” The passive occurs in 
LXX of 2S 18°! (edayyedicOGyTw 6 Kvpids pov 6 BactAeds) and in 
Mt 115 (rrwxoi evayyeAifovra). The kai after kaddmep emphasizes 
as usual the idea of correspondence. The reason for the failure 
of the past generation was that they merely heard what God 
said, and did not believe him; 6 Adyos tis dkofjs (axojs, passive 
= “sermo auditus,” vg), which is another (see 3”) instance of the 
Semitic genitive of quality, is defined as py (causal particle as 
in 1127 wn PoByOeis) cuyKek(e)pa(c)pévos TH later Tols dxovcacwy, 
since it did not get blended with faith in (the case of) those who 
heard it. Or 17 wiores may be an instrumental dative: “since it 
did not enter vitally into the hearers by means of the faith which 
it normally awakens in men.” The fault lies, as in the parable 
of the Sower, not with the message but with the hearers. The 
phrase Adyos . . . ovykexpacpévos may be illustrated from Men- 
ander (Stob. Serm. 42, p. 302), tiv Tod Adyou pev Stvayw odK 
eripOovov nbc S& xpnoT@ ovyKekpawévyv éxewv, and Plutarch, zon 
posse suauiter vivt secundum Epicurum, 1101, BéXtiov yap évurdp- 
xew TeKal ovyxexpacbar tH Tepi Gedy ddEy Kowdv aidods Kal PdBov 
mdOos «tA. The use of Adyos with such verbs is illustrated by 
Plutarch, Vit. Cleom. 2 (6 8& Zrwikds Adyos . . . Baber SF Kat 
mpdw Kepavvdmevos Oe pddrtora eis TO oixeiov &yabdv érididwow). 
Kpdovs occurs in Philo’s definition of Ata (Quaest. in Gen. 218) 
as consisting [oi«] év TO xpeuwdder wGrXov 7) Kpdoe Kal cvyudovia 
BeBaiw tov n9av, and ovyKexpacGar in his description of the 
union of spirit and blood in the human body (Qwaest. in 
Gen. of mveiua . . . euheperOar Kat ovyKexpac Oat aipware). 


1 An almost contemporary instance (evayyeNlfovre Ta THs velkyns adTod Kat 
mpokomijs) of the active verb is cited by Mitteis-Wilcken, i. 2. 29. 
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The original reading ovyxex(e)pa(c)uévos (8 114 vt pesh Lucif.) was soon 
assimilated (after éxelvovs) into the accusative -ovs (p’ A BC DK LM P vg 
boh syr®*! etc. Chrys. Theod.-Mops. Aug.), and this led to the alteration of 
Tos axovoacw into Tov akovoedyrwy (D* 104. 1611. 2005 d syrh*!™e Lucif.), 
or Tois dkovaetow (1912 vg Theod.-Mops.), or rots dxovovow (1891). The 
absence of any allusion elsewhere to the faithful minority (Caleb, Joshua) 
tells decisively against suvyKxexpacuévous (‘‘since they did not mix with the 
believing hearers”); for the writer (see above) never takes them into account, 
and, to make any sense, this reading implies them. How could the majority 
be blamed for not associating with believing hearers when ex hyfothesc there 
were none such ? 


The writer now (vv.310) lays emphasis upon the reality of 
the Rest. ‘‘ We have had this good news too as well as they,” 
for (yap) we believers do enter into God’s Rest; it is prepared 
and open, it has been ready ever since the world began—dépa 
Grodetretat oaBRatiopes TO ad Tod Oeod. Eicepydpeba is the 
emphatic word in v.?: ‘‘ we do (we are sure to) enter,” the futuristic 
present (‘“‘ingrediemur,” vg). When God excluded that unbe- 
lieving generation from his Rest, he was already himself in his 
Rest. The xatdmavoig was already in existence; the reason 
why these men did not gain entrance was their own unbelief, not 
any failure on God’s part to have the Rest ready. Long ago it 
had been brought into being (this is the force of katrou in v.3), 
for what prevents it from being realized is not that any épya of 
God require still to be done. Kardravors i is the sequel to é€pya. 
The creative epya leading up to this Kar dravots have been com- 
pleted centuries ago; God enjoys his xardravois, and if his 
People do not, the fault lies with themselves, with man’s disbelief. 


Here, as in Ro 3%, there is a choice of reading between ofy (x ACM 
1908 boh) and yép (p® B D K LP © 6, 33 lat syrb eth Chrys. Lucif. 
etc.) ; the colourless dé (syrPest arm) may be neglected. The context is de- 
cisive i in favour of ydp. Probably the misinterpretation which produced ody 
led to the change of eloepydue0a into eloepxduela? (A C 33. 69": future in 
vg sah boh Lucif.). The insertion of rv (the first) may be due to the same 
interpretation, but not necessarily ; p'® B D* om., but B omits the article 
sometimes without cause (¢.g. 71°). The omission of el (p!® D* 2. 330. 440. 
623. 642. 1288. 1319. 1912) was due to the following el in elaedevoovrat, 


Kaito. (with gen. absol., as OP. 898°) is equivalent here to 
xairovye for which it is av./. in Ac 177" (A E, with pte.). “ Kadrou, 
ut antiquiores Kalzrep, passim cum participio iungunt scriptores 
aetatis hellenisticae” (Herwerden, Appendix Lexici Graect, 249). 
KataBody is not a LXX term, but appears in Lf. Aristeas, 129 
and 2 Mac 229 (rijs 6Ans xarafodjs =the entire edifice); in the 
NT always, except He 11", in the phrase dd or mpd xatraBoAjs 
KOO POU. 

The writer then (v.4) quotes Gn 2”, inserting 6 eds év (exactly 
as Philo had done, de poster. Caini, 18), as a proof that the xard- 

1 A similar error of A C in 67, 
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mavots had originated immediately after the six days of creation. 
In eipyxe wou the wou is another literary mannerism (as in Philo) ; 
instead of quoting definitely he makes a vague allusion (cp. 2°). 
The psalm-threat is then (v.°) combined with it, and (v.®) the 
deduction drawn, that the threat (v.”) implies a promise (though 
not as if v.! meant, ‘lest anyone imagine he has come too late 
for it”—an interpretation as old as Schottgen, and still advo- 
cated, ¢.g., by Dods). 


The title of the 92nd psalm, ‘‘ for the sabbath-day,” was discussed 
about the middle of the 2nd century by R. Jehuda and R. Nehemia; the 
former interpreted it to mean the great Day of the world to come, which 
was to be one perfect sabbath, but R. Nehemia’s rabbinical tradition pre- 
ferred to make it the seventh day of creation on which God rested (see W. 
Bacher’s Agada der Tannazten®, i. pp. 328-329). The author of the Epistle 
of Barnabas (15) sees the fulfilment of Gn 2? in the millennium: ‘‘he rested 
on the seventh day” means that ‘“‘ when his Son arrives he will destroy the 
time of the lawless one, and condemn the impious, and alter sun and moon 
and stars ; then he will really rest on the seventh day,” and Christians cannot 
enjoy their rest till then. Our author’s line is different—different even from 
the Jewish interpretation in the Vzta Adae et Evae (li. 1), which makes the 
seventh day symbolize ‘‘the resurrection and the rest of the age to come; on 
the seventh day the Lord rested from all his works.” 


In v.” peta tocodtov xpdvor, like peta taita (v.°), denotes the 
interval of centuries between the desert and the psalm of David, 
for év Aaveid means “‘in the psalter” (like év HAéa, Ro 112); the 
g5th psalm is headed aivos wdijs tO Aaveid in the Greek bible, 
but the writer throughout (3) treats it as a direct, divine word. 
Npoeipnta: (the author alluding to his previous quotation) is the 
original text (p!® A C D* P 6. 33. 1611. 1908. 2004. 2005 lat 
syr Chrys. Cyr. Lucif.) ; poeipnxev (B 256. 263. 436. 442. 999. 
1739. 1837 arm sah boh Orig.) suggests that God or David 
spoke these words before the oath (v.” comes before v."!), while 
eipnrat (D° K L eth etc. Theophyl.) is simply a formula of 
quotation. From the combination of Ps 957 § with Ps 95! and 
Gn 2? (vv.*7) the practical inference is now drawn (v.®*). Like 
Sirach (461? xparawds év wod€uous “Incods Navy . . . ds éyévero 
Kara TO Gvona avrod péyas ert gwrnpia éxextv avrod), Philo (de 
mutatione nominum, 21, “Inoods dé [Eppnveverar] cwrnpia Kupiov, 
é£ews dvopa THs dptoryns) had commented on the religious signifi- 
cance of the name Joshua; but our author ignores this, and 
even uses the name ‘Inoois freely, since "Incots is never applied 
by him to Christ before the incarnation (Aquila naturally avoids 
*Inoots and prefers “Iwcove). The author of Ep. Barnabas plays 
on the fact that “Joshua” and ‘‘Jesus” are the same names: 
éelricare ért tov év capKl pédAovta favepotoba buiv "Inoody (69), 
z.e. not on the ‘‘ Jesus” who led Israel into the land of rest, but 
on the true, divine ‘‘Joshua.” Such, he declares, is the inner 
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meaning of Is 281 (ds €Amioe: éx airov Cyoerat eis Tov aidva). 
But the author of [pds “EBpasovs takes his own line, starting from 
the transitive use of katamavew (Jos 1° xvpios 6 Oeds tuav Kare- 
mavoev bpas kat edwxey tty tiv yyy Tavryv, etc.); not that he 
reads subtle meanings into the transitive and intransitive usages 
of karamavev, like Philo. Nor does he philosophize upon the 
relevance of katdravows to God. Philo, in De Cherubim (26), 
explains why Moses calls the sabbath (éppyveverar 8 dvaravoris) 
the “sabbath of God” in Ex 20! etc.; the only thing which 
really rests is God—-‘“‘rest (dvdravAav) meaning not inactivity 
in good (arpagiav xadév)—for the cause of all things which is 
active by nature never ceases doing what is best, but—an energy 
devoid of laboriousness, devoid of suffering, and moving with 
absolute ease.” The movement and changes of creation point 
to labour, but “what is free from weakness, even though it 
moves all things, will never cease to rest: dore oikevorétatov 
pdvw OG 76 dvarraverOa.” So in De Sacrif. Abelis et Caini, 8, 
TOV ToTOUTOY KOTMOv avev Tovwov mdadaL pev eipyatero, vuvi Sé Kal 
cial ovvexwv ovdérore Ajyer [cp. He 1° depwy re 7a wavta], Oed 
yap TO akdparov dppodustarov. All such speculations are remote 
from our author. He simply assumes (a) that God’s promise of 
katdéravots is spiritual; it was not fulfilled, it was never meant 
to be fulfilled, in the peaceful settlement of the Hebrew clans 
in Canaan; (4) as a corollary of this, he assumes that it is 
eschatological. 

In v.° dpa, as in 128, Lk 1148, Ac 1138, Ro 101”, is thrown to 
the beginning by an unclassical turn (“‘miisste dem gebildeten 
Hellenen hochgradig anstossig erscheinen,” Radermacher, 20). 
LaPBBatiopds, apparently! a word coined by the writer, is a Sem- 
itic-Greek compound. The use of cafPatiopds for katdmavats is 
then (v.1°) justified in language to which the closest parallel is 
Apoc 141%. “Rest” throughout all this passage—and the writer 
never refers to it again—is the blissful existence of God’s faithful 
in the next world. As a contemporary apocalyptist put it, in 
4 Es 852: “for you paradise is opened, the tree of life planted, 
the future age prepared, abundance made ready, a City built, a 
Rest appointed” (karécrafy?). In dd trav i8iwy, as in 81d Tod 
iSfou aipatos (131%), ddcos is slightly emphatic owing to the context; 
it is not quite equivalent to the possessive pronoun. 


When Maximus of Tyre speaks of life as a long, arduous path to the goal 
of bliss and perfection, he describes in semi-mystical language how tired 
souls, longing for the land to which this straight and narrow and little- 
frequented way leads, at length reach it and “rest from their labour” 
(Dessert. xxiii. ). 


1 The only classical instance is uncertain; Bernadakis suspects it in the 
text of Plutarch, de superstz¢, 106 A. 
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The lesson thus drawn from the reading of the OT passages 
is pressed home (vv.!!"!8) with a skilful blend of encouragement 
and warning. 

U Let us be eager then to ‘‘ enter that Rest,” in case anyone falls tnto the 
same sort of disobedience. ™ For the Logos of God ts a living thing, active 
and more cutting than any sword with double edge, penetrating to the very 
division of soul and spirit, joints and marrow—scrutinizing the very thoughts 
and conceptions of the heart. 1° And no created thing ts hidden from him ; 
all things lie open and exposed before the eyes of him with whom we have to 
reckon (6 Néyos). 

In v.!! the position of tus, as, ¢.g., in Lk 1818, is due to “the 
tendency which is to be noted early in Greek as well as in cognate 
languages, to bring unemphasized (enclitic) pronouns as near to 
the beginning of the sentence as possible ss (Blass, § 473. 1): 
For wimrew év, cp. Epict. iii. 22. 48, wore tpav cidey pé Tis... 
év éexxAioe: wepimintovta. This Hellenistic equivalent for rimrew 
eis goes back to earlier usage, eg. Eurip. Herc. 1091, 1092, 
év KAvowve Kal ppevdv Tapdypate wértwxa devo. In Hellenistic 
Greek tddevyya came to have the sense of rapddevrypna, and is 
used here loosely for “kind” or “sort”; take care of falling into 
disobedience like that of which these zarépes tudv yield such a 
tragic example. The writer, with his fondness for periphrases of 
this kind, writes év 76 adt@ Swodselypare THs dweOelas, where ev TH 
avTH amevHeia would have served. In passing away from the text 
about Rest, he drops this last warning reference to the classical 
example of dmeiOea in the far past of the People. 

The connexion of thought in vv.2!* is suggested by what has 
been already hinted in v.1, where the writer pled for anxiety, uy 
mote SoxH Tis e& tudv torepykévat. He repeats va pay... Tis 
. . . méoyn, and enlarges upon what lies behind the term dox7. 
Then, after the passage on the relentless scrutiny of the divine 
Logos, he effects a transition to the direct thought of God (v.1), 
with which the paragraph closes. Xmouv8dcwpev—we have to put 
heart and soul into our religion, for we are in touch with a God 
whom nothing escapes ; fav ydp «rAd. (v.12). The term fav echoes 
eds Cav in 312 (men do not disobey God with impunity), just as 
kapdias echoes kapdia rovyps amuotias. God is swift to mark any 
departure from his will in human thought—the thought that 
issues in action. 

The personifying of the divine \éyos, in a passage which 
described God in action, had already been attempted. In Wis 
1815, for example, the plagues of Egypt are described as the effect 
of God's NOVO coming into Play: 6 mayrodvvapos wou Adyos ar 
ovpavav eee Eidos 6& THV dyvumoxpirov eritay ny @ouv pepo. In 
Wis 1°, again, the iAdvOpwrov rvedua codia, which cannot 
tolerate blasphemy, reacts against it: drt tv vedpav avrod (the 
blasphemer) pdprus 6 Geds, Kal ris Kapdias abrod émiaxoros dAnOys, 
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so that no muttering of rebellion is unmarked. Here the writer 
poetically personifies the revelation of God for a moment. ‘O 
Adyos Tov Geod is God speaking, and speaking in words which 
are charged with doom and promise (37). The revelation, how- 
ever, is broader than the scripture ; it includes the revelation of 
God’s purpose in Jesus (1), The free application of 6 Aédyos 
(rod cod) in primitive Christianity is seen in 1 P 1%, Ja 118F., 
quite apart from the specific application of the term to the 
person of Christ (Jn 1118), Here it denotes the Christian gospel 
declared authoritatively by men like the writer, an inspired 
message which carries on the OT revelation of God’s promises 
and threats, and which is vitally effective. No dead letter, this 
Adyos! The rhetorical outburst in vv.!2§ is a preacher’s equiva- 
lent for the common idea that the sense of God’s all-seeing 
scrutiny should deter men from evil-doing, as, ¢.g., in Plautus 
(Captivi, ii. 2. 63, “est profecto deu’, qui quae nos gerimus 
auditque et uidet”). This had been deepened by ethical writers 
like Seneca (Z/. Ixxxiii. 1, ‘nihil deo clusum est, interest animis 
nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit”), Epictetus (ii. 14. 11, 
ovk é€orte Aabelty airov od povoy rovotvta GAN ode Siavoovpevov 7 
évOvpovpevoy), and the author of the Zpistle of Aristeas (132-133: 
Moses teaches ore povos 6 Oeds éote . . « Kai ovev airoy AavOave 
tov ert yns ywouevov bm’ avOpworwv kpudius . . . Kav evvonOA tis 
kaxiav émiteAciv, ovk av AdOo1, py Ott Kal mpdéas, and 210: the 
characteristic note of piety is 76 duaAapBavew ort ravra StaTavtos 6 
Oeds évepyet Kat ywwoket, Kal odfev av AdOot adiKov roujoas 7) KaKOV 
épyaodpevos avOpwros), as well as by apocalyptists like the author 
of Baruch (83°: He will assuredly examine the secret thoughts 
and that which is laid up in the secret chambers of all the 
members of man). But our author has one particular affinity. 
Take Philo’s interpretation of dvetAey aira péoa in Gn 152, 
Scripture means, he explains (guis rer. div. haeres, 26) that it 
was God who divided them, 76 rowed 73 cuprdvrwy éavTod Adyw, 
ds eis THY O€uTaTny aKkovyGels axunv Svatpdv ovdérore Anyet. TA yap 
aicOnta wavra ereday péxpt Tov aTopwv Kal Aeyomevwy apEepov 
SueE€AOn, TaAW Gard TovTwv Ta Adyw GewpyTa cis apvOyToUs Kal 
dmeprypapors poipas apxerat Siaipety otros 6 Toue’s. He returns 
(in 48) to this analytic function of the Logos in God and man, 
and in De mutatione nominum (18) speaks of *xovnpévov kai 6&dbv 
Aoyov, pactevew Kai dvalyreiv Exaora ixavov, Still, the Logos is 
rouevs as the principle of differentiation in the universe, rather 
than as an ethical force ; and when Philo connects the latter with 
6 Adyos, as he does in guod deter. pot. 29, Cherub. 9, etc., 6 dOyos 
is the human faculty of reason. Obviously, our author is using 
Philonic language rather than Philonic ideas. 

’Evepys (for which B, by another blunder, has eévapyys= 
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evidens) is not a LXX term, but denotes in Greek vital activity 
(cp. Schol. on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 45, fwHcas dvti évepyeorépas). 
Neither is rouwrepos a LXX term; the comparison of 6 Adyos to 
a sword arose through the resemblance between the tongue and 
a “dagger,” thougn payopa had by this time come to mean a 
sword of any size, whether long (foudaia) or short.1 The com- 
parative is followed (cp. Lk 168) by imép, as elsewhere by zapd, 
and the “cutting” power of 6 Adyos extends or penetrates to the 
innermost recesses of human nature—éypur pepiopod Wuxfs Kat 
TVEUPLATOS,” Gppdv Te Kal pueh@y (the conj. weAGy =limbs is neat 
but superfluous, for pveAdvy was in the text known to Clem. 
Alex. guis dives, 41). D K here (as in 11°?) insert re before the 
first xa, but there is no idea of distinguishing the psychical and 
the physical spheres ; dpywv . . . wveAov is merely a metaphorical 
equivalent for Wuxfs kai mvevuatos. Mepiocpods (only in LXX in 
Jb 1123, 2 Es 618) means here “ division,” not ‘‘ distribution” (24) ; 
the subtlest relations of human personality, the very border-line 
between the wvx7 and the wvetya, all this is open to 6 Adyos. The 
metaphorical use of wveAdy in this sense is as old as Euripides, 
who speaks of p) mpos dkpov prveddv Wuyns (ippolytus, 255). 

According to Philo (De Cherubim, 8. 9), the flaming sword of Gn 3*4isa 
symbol either of the sun, as the swiftest of existences (circling the whole 
world in a single day), or of reason, d&vkwrdérarov yap Kal Oépuov Nébyos Kal 
pdduora 6 Tov alriov. Learn from the fiery sword, o my soul, he adds, 
to note the presence and power of this divine Reason, és ovdémore Nrjyyer 
Kivobpevos oTovdn Taon Mpos alperw pev Tv Kad@y, muyhy Sé Tov évavTiwv. 
But there is a still better parallel to the thought in Lucian’s account of the 
impression made by the address (6 Adyos) of a philosopher: od yap €& éruronfjs 
00d ws éruxev Hud 6 Néyos KablxeTo, Babeia dé Kal kalpios 7 mAnyh eyévero, 
Kal wdra evoroxyws évexels 6 Adyos adrhy, el oldv Te elrety, Si€xoWe Thy Wuxv 
(Wigr. 35). Only, Lucian proceeds to compare the soul of a cultured person 
to a target at which the words of the wise are aimed. Similarly, in pseudo- 
Phocylides, 124: 8rdov Tou Adyos avdpl Touwrepov eat otd7jpov, and Od. Sol. 
12°; for the swiftness of the Word is inexpressible, and like its expression is 
its swiftness and force, and its course knows no limit. 


The pepiopod . . . puehdv passage is “a mere rhetorical 
accumulation of terms to describe the whole mental nature of 
man” (A. B. Davidson); the climax is xapdia, for what underlies 
human failure is xapdia mrovnpa dricrias (31%), and the writer’s 
warming all along has been against hardening the heart, ze. 
obdurate disobedience. Hence the point of kat kpituxds KTA. 
Kpurixds is another of his terms which are classical, not religious ; 
it is used by Aristotle (2th. Wik. vi. 10) of  ovveors, the in- 
telligence of man being «putcxy in the sense that it discerns. If 


1 The description was familiar to readers of the LXX, e.g. Pr 54 jKovnuévov 
Baov paxalpas Surrdpov. 

? The subtlety of thought led afterwards to the change of mvevmaros into 
gwpmaros (2. 38. 257. 547. 1245). 
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there is any distinction between évOuphoewv (évOuvpjoews C* D* W 
vt Lucifer) and évvody, it is between impulses and reflections, 
but contemporary _usage hardly distinguished them ; indeed 
évvoca Could mean “ purpose” as well as “conception.” The two 
words are another alliterative phrase for ‘thought and con- 
ception,” évvova, unlike evO}pnors, being a LXX term. 

In v.8 kal odk €otw Ktiows davis krh., ktiois means anything 
created (as in Ro 8%), and adrod is “ God's.” The negative side 
is followed by the positive, mévta a yupve kal TeTpaxn opera. 
The nearest verbal parallel is in En 9° wavra évairridv cov pavepa. kal 
axddurra, where the context points as here to secret sins. The 
general idea was familiar ; e.g. (above, p. 55) ‘nihil deo clusum 
est, interest animis nostris et cogitationibus mediis intervenit.” 
Movy yap eeare Geo, Woxny ideiv (Philo, de Abrahamo, 21). But 
what the writer had in mind was a passage like that in de Cherub. 
5, where Philo explains Dt 2979 (ra kpurra kupiy 76 Oe, Ta 8e 
pavepa yevéeres yvopia.) by arguing, yevyros Oe ovdels ikavos yvemns 
apavovs karety evOvun pa, povos de 6 Ge0s. Hence, he adds, the 
injunction (Nu 5}*) riv Wuyi “eévavriov Tod Ge0d ornoar” with 
head uncovered ; which means, the soul ro Kepdavov ddypa YopYo- 
Oetoav kal THV iy a Kéxpytat arapupracGetoay, ty’ Oweot Tals aKpt- 
Beordrats erixpiOeioa 70d adexdorov Oeod xrX., the closing description 
of God being TO pov yupvayv Wuxnv cay Seve eevon For yupva. 
see also M. Aurel. 12? 6 Geds ravra Ta HyepoviKa. yupva TOV bALKOV 
ayyeiwy . . . Opa. Tetpaxyndropéva must mean something similar, 
“exposed” or “bared” (“‘aperta,” vg; zepavepwpuéva, Hesych.). 

Though rpay7Alfw does not occur in the LXX, the writer was familiar with 
it in Philo, where it suggests a wrestler ‘‘downing ” his opponent by seizing 
his throat. How this metaphorical use of throttling or tormenting could yield 
the metaphorical passive sense of ‘* exposed, ” isnot easy tosee. ‘Lhe Philonic 
sense of ‘‘depressed” or “‘bent down” would yield here the meaning 
‘abashed,” z.e. hanging down the head in shame (‘‘ conscientia male factorum 
in ruborem aguntur caputque mittunt,” Wettstein). But this is hardly on a 
level with yuuvd. The most probable clue is to be found in the practice of 
exposing an offender’s face by pushing his head back, as if the word were an 
equivalent for the Latin ‘‘resupinata” in the sense of ‘‘ manifesta,” The 
bending back of the neck produced this exposure. Thus when Vitellius was 
dragged along the Via Sacra to be murdered, it was ‘*reducto coma capite, 
ceu noxii solent, atque etiam mento mucrone gladii subrecto, ut visendam 
praeberet faciem ” (Suet. Vit. Vitell. 17). 


In the last five words, mpds Sv Hpiv 6 Néyos, which are impressive 
by their bare simplicity, there is a slight play on the term Adyos 
here and in v.", although in view of the flexible use of the term, 
e.g. in 511 and 131, it might be even doubtful if the writer intended 
more than a verbal assonance. The general sense of the phrase 
is best conveyed by “ with whom we have to reckon.” (a) This 
rendering, ‘‘to whom we have to account (or, to render our ac- 
count),” was adopted without question by the Greek fathers from 
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Chrysostom (ai76 pédAAopev Sodvar eiPivas tOv wempayyévwv) ON- 
wards, and the papyri support the origin of the phrase as a com- 
mercial metaphor ; e.g. OP. 11885 (A.D. 13) ws mpds oe TOD TeEpl 
TOV Seon Gaeee Cal rjparos] évo| pévou] (se. Adyov), and Hibeh 
Papyni, 53* (246 B.C.) wepO ov aopords ws mpds oe TO Adyou 
écopévov. (4) The alternative rendering, “with whom we have to 
do,” has equal support in Gk. usage ; ¢.g. = the LXX phrase Adyos 
pou ™pos oe (I Kee 2k 9°) and in Je 17" (uaxpay ciow Sdwviov, 
kal Adyov ovK exovow pds avOpwrov). The former idea is pre- 
dominant, however, as the context suggests (cp. Ignat. ad Magn. 3, 
TO O€ TOLOUTOV Ov aps adpka 6 Adyos, GANG Tpos Gedv Tov TA Kpdia 
eiddra), and includes the latter. It is plainly the view of the 
early anti-Marcionite treatise, which has been preserved among 
the works of Ephraem Syrus (cp. Preuschen, Zeztschrift fiir die 
neutest. Wissenschaft, 1911, pp. 243-269), where the passage is 
quoted from a text like this: as kal 6 IatAos A€yet, Zdv 6 Adyos 
Tod Geod Kal TOHMOTEpOS trep Tardy pdxarpay Sioropov, Sixvovpevov 
HEXpt pepio pod TVEVLATOS Kat capKds, MEXpL appLav TE Kal pvedar, 
Kal REEF: éorw evOuprjrewy Kal évvowwv kapdias* kal ovK éorw 
Ktiois apavns evdmiov avTod, dAAG TavTa euavy evwimov avTod, OTL 
yupvol Kal TeTpaxndopevor eopev ev Tots 6POarpois adtrod exactos 
npov Adyov avT@ drodiddvar. The rendering, “ who is our subject, 
of whom we are speaking” (rpdés=with reference to, and jpiv 6 
Adyos as in 514), is impossibly flat. 

At this point the writer effects a transition to the main theme, 
which is to occupy him till 1018, z.e. Christ as dpxiepev’s. He begins, 
however, by a practical appeal (vv.141¢) which catches up the 
ideas of 217-18 31, 


M45 we have a great highpriest, then, who has passed through the heavens, 
Jesus the Son of God, let us hold fast to our confession ; for ¢ ours ts no high 
priest who ts incapable (uh Suv. as in 9°) of sympathizing with our weaknesses, 
but one who has been tempted in every respect like ourselves (sc. mpds yds), yet 
wethout stenning. %% So let us approach the throne of grace with confidence 


(wera mappnotas, 3°), that we may receive mercy and find @ grace to help us in 
the hour of need. 


Méyas is a favourite adjective for dpyrepe’s in Philo,! but when 
the writer adds, €xovres oty dpxtepéa péeyav SueAnAVOdTAa Tors 
ovpavous, he is developing a thought of hisown. The greatness 
of Jesus as dpyvepevs consists in his access to God not through 
any material veil, but through the upper heavens; he has pene- 
trated to the very throne of God, in virtue of his perfect self- 
sacrifice. This idea is not elaborated till later (cp. 61% 924), in 
the sacerdotal sense. But it has been already mentioned in 2% 1, 
where Jesus the Son of God saves men by his entrance into the 
full divine glory. Kpatéuev here as in 618 with the genitive 


16 pev 6H péyas dpxrepeds (de Somn. i. 38), even of the Logos. 
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(Gporoyids, see 31); in Paul it takes the accusative. The writer 
now (v.!5) reiterates the truth of 2!f; the exalted Jesus is well 
able to sympathize with weak men on earth, since he has shared 
their experience of temptation. It is put negatively, then posi- 
tively. XupmalAoat is used of Jesus! as in Acta Pauli et Theclae, 
17 (ds povos ovverdbyoev tAavwpevw KoTpw) ; see below, on 10%, 
Origen (7m Matt. xiii, 2) quotes a saying of Jesus: dua rovs dober- 
ovvtas NaOévovv Kal dua Tods mewovras éreivww Kai dia Tors SupGvras 
édéwv, the first part of which may go back to Mt 8!" (airds ras 
dobeveias €AaBev); cp. also Mt 25%, Philo uses the term even 
of the Mosaic law (de spec. leg. ii. 13, 7G 8€ dropws exovtTe ovve- 
waOyoe), but here it is more than “to be considerate.” The aid 
afforded by Jesus as dpyvepevs is far more than official; it is 
inspired by fellow-feeling tats do@evetars Hav. ‘ Verius sentiunt 
qui simul cum externis aerumnis comprehendunt animi affectus, 
quales sunt metus, tristitia, horror mortis, et similes” (Calvin). 
These doOévero are the sources of temptation. °H cap& acbevys, 
as Jesus had said to his disciples, warning them against tempta- 
tion. Jesus was tempted xara mdvra (21718) Kad’ dpoutynta (a 
psychological Stoic term; the phrase occurs in OP. ix. 12024 
and BG UV. 102815, in second-century inscriptions) xwpts épaptias, 
without yielding to sin. Which is a real ground for encourage- 
ment, for the best help is that afforded by those who have stood 
where we slip and faced the onset of temptation without yielding 
to it. The special reference is to temptations leading to apostasy 
or disobedience to the will of God. It is true that ywpis duaprias 
does exclude some temptations. Strictly speaking, xara wdvra. is 
modified by this restriction, since a number of our worst tempta- 
tions arise out of sin previously committed. But this is not in 
the writer’s mind at all. He is too eager, to enter into any 
psychological analysis. 


Philo deduces from Ly 4° (udvov ov« dvrixpus dvadiddoKwv, bre 6 mpds 
adHOevav apxvepeds Kal wh Wevdwvuwos dudroxos duaptnudrwv éorly) that the 
ideal highpriest is practically sinless (de Vectzmzs, 10) ; but this is a thought with 
which he wistfully toys, and the idea of the Logos as unstained by contact with 
the material universe is very different from this conception of Jesus as actually 
tempted and scatheless. Nor would the transference of the idea of messiah as 
sinless account for our writer’s view. To him and his readers Jesus is sinless, 
not in virtue of a divine prerogative, but as the result of a real human experience 
which proved successful in the field of temptation. 


Hence (v.!°) mpocepxapeba obv peta mappyatas. Philo (guis rer. 
div. haeres, 2) makes wappyola the reward of a good conscience, 
which enables a loyal servant of God to approach him frankly. 


1 Of God in 4 Mac 5” xara piow iyuiv ovpradet vouoberay 6 Tot Krlorns, 
but in the weaker sense of consideration. It is curious that 4 Mac., like 
Hebrews, uses the word twice, once of God and once of men (cp. 4 Mac 138 
otrws 5) rolvuy Kabeornkulas THs Pradehdlas cypralovons). 
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But here (cp. ERE. ii. 786) rappyoia is not freedom of utterance 
so much as resolute confidence (cp. on 3°). Our writer certainly 
includes prayer in this conception of approaching God, but it is 
prayer as the outcome of faith and hope. Seneca bids Lucilius 
pray boldly to God, if his prayers are for soundness of soul and 
body, not for any selfish and material end: ‘‘audacter deum 
roga; nihil illum de alieno rogaturus es” (Z/. x. 4). But even 
this is not the meaning of wappyoia here. The Roman argues 
that a man can only pray aloud and confidently if his desires are 
such as he is not ashamed to have others hear, whereas the 
majority of people “whisper basest of prayers to God.” Our 
author does not mean “ palam” by rappycia. 

Our approach (zpocepyopefa: the verb in the sense of 
applying to a court or authority, e.g. in OP. 11198 rpoonAGopev 
Tm Kpatiotn Bovln, BGU. 1022) is TO Opove ths xdprtos, for grace 
is now enthroned (see 2%). For the phrase see Is 16° diop$wO7- 
oerau pet eA€ovs Opdvos. Our author (cp. Introd. p. xlvii), like 
those who shared the faith of apocalyptic as well as of rabbinic 
piety, regarded heaven as God’s royal presence and also as the 
oxnvy where he was worshipped, an idea which dated from Is 
61 and Ps ag (cp. Mechilta on Ex 151), though he only alludes 
incidentally (122%) to the worship of God by the host of angels 
in the upper sanctuary. He is far from the pathetic cry of 
Azariah (Dn 3°8): @k éorw év TO Kaipd TovTw . . . ode TOTS TOD 
KapT@ca. évwmiov cov Kal evpety €Xeos. He rather shares Philo’s 
feeling (de Exsecrat. 9) that of dvacwlouévor can rely upon the 
compassionate character of God (évi mév émvetkefa Kal ypnordoryte 
Tod mapaKkadovpevov cvyyvaunv mpd Tywwplas del TLHévros), though 
he regards this mercy as conditioned by the sacrifice of Jesus. 
The twofold object of the approach is (@) AapBdvew ~Xeos, which 
is used for the passive of éAe® (which is rare), and (0) xdpw 
edptoxew xrA., an echo of the LXX phrase (e.g. Gn 68) etpickew 
xdpw evaytiov Kupiov (rov Oeod). In the writer’s text (A) of the 
LXX, Prov 8!" ran of 8 éue Lytodvres eipyoovor ydpuv.t Eis 
eUxatpov BorPeray recalls rots meipalopévors BonOjoae in 238; it 
signifies ‘‘for assistance in the hour of need.” Ev«atpos means 
literally “‘seasonable,” as in Ps 1047” (Sotvat tiv tpodiy adbrois 
evkatpov), ‘‘fitting” or “opportune” (Zp. Aristeas, 203, 236). 
The “sympathy” of Jesus is shown by practical aid to the 
tempted, which is suitable to their situation, suitable above all 
because it is timely (evxaipov being almost equivalent to év Kaipo 

1 Aristotle argues that xdpis or benevolence must be Spontaneous and 
disinterested ; also, that its value is enhanced by necessitous circumstances 
(gorw on xdpis, Kad Ald 0 Xv Néyerat xd-pey droupyety deouévy wh dyrt TWOS, 
pnd va Te adT@ Ty vroupyoivrt GNN ty” éxelvw Te meyaXn o a 7 opddpa 


deouevy, 7) Meydhwy kal xa\erdy, i) €v Kaipots ToLouTois, 7) -udvos 7) mp&Tos 7) 
parnwora, Khe, ii. 7. 2). 
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xpeias, Sir 8°). Philo (de sacrificantibus, 10) shows how God, for all 
his greatness, cherishes compassion (€Acov kat otkrov AapBdver Tav ev 
évdelars aropwrdtwv) for needy folk, especially for poor proselytes, 
who, in their devotion to him, are rewarded by his help (kapzov 
cipdpevor TIS eri TOV Gedv Karapuyns THY ar airod BoyOaav). But 
the best illustration of the phrase is in Aristides, Eis tov Sdpamw 
50: o¢ yap 5% mas tus ev wavti Kaipd Bonbov Karel, Sapam. 

How widely even good cursives may be found supporting a wrong reading 
is shown by the evidence for mpocepyoueda : 6. 38. 88. 104. £77. 206*. 241. 
255. 263. 337- 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 487. 489. 623. 635. 639. 642. 915. 
919. 920. 927. 1149. 1245. 1288. 1518. 1836. 1852. 1872. 1891. 2004. For 
édeos (the Hellenistic neuter, cp. Cronert’s Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, 
1761), the Attic €\eov (eos, masc.) is substituted by L and a few minuscules 
(Chrys. Theodoret). Bom. etpwpev. 

He now (51°) for the first time begins to explain the qualifi- 
cations of the true dpxvepevs. 

(a) First, he must be humane as well as human : 

1 Every highpriest who zs selected from men and appointed to act on behalf 
of men in things divine, offering gifts and sacrifices for sin, * can deal gently 
wzth those who err through rgnorance, since he himself ts beset with weakness— 
3 which obliges him to present offerings for his own sins as well as for those of 
the People. 

(4) Second, he must not be self-appointed. 

4 Also, tt ts an office which no one elects to take for himself ; he ts called to 
zt by God, just as Aaron was. 

The writer now proceeds to apply these two conditions to Jesus, but he 
takes them in reverse order, beginning with (4). 

5 Similarly Christ was not raised to the glory of the priesthood by himself, 
but by Him who declared to him, 

“* Thou art my son, 
to-day have I become thy father.” 

8 Just as elsewhere (év érépw, sc. ThTw) he says, 

“Thou art a priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 

He then goes back to (a): 

7 In the days of his flesh, with bitter cries and tears, he offered prayers 
and supplications to Him who was able to save him from death ; and he was 
heard, because of his godly fear. ® Thus, Son though he was, he learned by 
(ap Gv=dro Tobrwy d) all he suffered how to obey, ® and by being thus perfected 
he became the source of eternal salvation for all who obey him, being desig- 
nated by God highpriest ‘‘ with the rank of Melchizedek.” 


Mas yap dpxepeds (dealing only with Hebrew highpriests, 
and only with what is said of them in the LXX) é év0pdé7ey 
apPavdpevos (Nu 8° AdBe rods Aeveiras ek pécov vidy “Iopayd) 
xabiorata.—passive, in the light of 778 (6 vouos yap avOpdérous 
kabiotnow apxvepets €xovtas doéveav) and of the Philonic usage 
(e.g. de vit. Mosis, ii. 11, TH péAdovte apxepet kabicraca). The 
middle may indeed be used transitively, as, e.g., in Eurip. Supplic. 
522 (roAcmov de TovTov ovK ey Kabiorapat), and is so taken here 
by some (e.g. Calvin, Kypke). But ra mpos rov @edv is an 
adverbial accusative as in 2!7, not the object of ka@iorarae in an 
active sense. In 8wpd te kai Quotas, here as in 8° and 9%, the 
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writer goes back to the LXX (A) rendering of 1 K 8% (kat rd 
Sépov kai tas Ovoias). The phrase recurs in Lp. Aristeas, 234 (od 
Scépous odde Pvoias), and is a generic term for sacrifices or offer- 
ings, without any distinction. The early omission of te (B D® 
K Lat boh pesh) was due to the idea that 6vaias should be 
closely connected with dpapridy (“ ut offerat dona, et sacrificia pro 
peccatis,” vg). Instead of writing «is 76 zpoodépew, our author 
departs from his favourite construction of «is with the infinitive 
and writes iva mpoopépy, in order to introduce petpromabetv 
Suvdpevos. This, although a participial clause, contains the lead- 
ing idea of the sentence. The dpyepeds is able to deal gently 
with the erring People whom he represents, since he shares 
their éo0évera, their common infirmity or liability to temptation. 
Metptomrafety in v.? is a term coined by ethical philosophy. 
It is used by Philo to describe the mean between extravagant 
grief and stoic apathy, in the case of Abraham’s sorrow for the 
death of his wife (76 dé pécov 7pd Tdv axpwv EAduevov petpioTrabety, 
De Abrah. 44); so Plutarch (Consol. ad Apoll. 22) speaks of tips 
Kata vow ev TowovTois peTpioTaGeias. But here it denotes 
gentleness and forbearance, the moderation of anger in a person 
who is provoked and indignant—as in Plut. de Cohid. ira, 10, 
dvacrnca S€ Kal coat, Kal deicacbat Kal xaprepnoat, tpadryTos 
éort Kal ovyyvapuns kat pet prorraeias. Josephus (Ant. Xil. 3. 2) 
praises this quality in Vespasian and Titus (uerpiorabyoavtwv), 
who acted magnanimously and generously towards the unruly 
Jews; Dionysius Halicarnassus accuses Marcius (Azz. 8. 529) 
of lacking 76 edduddAaxrov Kat perpiorabés, drdte 8 dpyfs TO 
yevorro, Andsoon. The term is allied to zpadrys. The sins 
of others are apt to irritate us, either because they are repeated 
or because they are flagrant; they excite emotions of disgust, 
impatience, and exasperation, and tempt us to be hard and harsh 
(Gal 61). The thought of excess here is excessive severity rather 
than excessive leniency. The objects of this petpiomaety are 
Tois Gyvoodow Kal TAavwpévors, Z.¢., people who sin through yield- 
ing to the weaknesses of human nature. For such offenders 
alone the pzacu/a of atonement-day (which the writer has in mind) 
availed. ‘Those who sinned éxougiws (107°), not dxovgiws, were 
without the pale; for such presumptuous sins, which our writer 
regards specially under the category of deliberate apostasy (3!2 
1076), there is no pardon possible. The phrase here is practi- 
cally a hendiadys, for rots é€ dyvoias tKavwpévors: the People err 
through their @yvoua, Thus ayvoety becomes an equivalent for 
dpapravev (Sir 23? etc.), just as the noun dyvénua comes to 
imply sin (cp. 9’ and Jth 5” ei pev éorw dyvdnpa év TO aw TovTw 
Kal dpaptavover eis Tov Gedy aitav, with Tebt. Pap. 1244 (118 B.c.) 
and 5°—a proclamation by king Euergetes and queen Cleopatra 
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declaring ‘‘an amnesty to all their subjects for all errors, crimes,” 
etc., except wilful murder and sacrilege). In the Martyr. Pauli, 
4, the apostle addresses his pagan audience as dvdpes of dvtes év 
TH ayvwola Kal TH wavy Tory. 

(a) Strictly speaking, only such sins could be pardoned (Ly 4? 57, 
Nu 15771, Dt 17!*) as were unintentional. Wilful sins were not covered by 
the ordinary ritual of sacrifice (ro-ecpsNult2}4) 

(4) The term teptkeupar only occurs in the LXX in Ep. Jer. 23. 57 and 
in 4 Mac 12° (ra deoua mepixelwevov), and in both places in its literal sense 
(Symm. Is 617), as in Ac 28”. But Seneca says of the body, ‘‘ hoc quoque 
natura ut quemdam vestem animo circumdedit ” (Zzs¢. 92), and the meta- 
phorical sense is as old as Theocritus (23! 14 gedye & dd yxpas UBpw ra&s 
épyas mepikeluevos). 

The dpxtepeds, therefore (v.3), requires to offer sacrifice for 
his own sins as well as for those of the People, ka®ws wept tod 
Aaod odtw kal mepl éautod. This twofold sacrifice is recognized 
by Philo (de wit. Mosis, ii. 1), who notes that the holder of the 
iepwotvn must él reAclors tepots beseech God for blessing 
att® Te Kal tHS dpxouévors. The regulations for atonement-day 
(Lv 161’) provided that the dpytepevs sacrificed for himself and 
his household as well as for the People (kat mpooager Aapov tov 
poaxov TOV sept TNS dpaprias avTod Kal ecuddorerat mept atTod Kal 
Tod Oikov avTod . . . Kal Tept TdoNS Tvvaywy7s vidv Iopaydr). But 
our author now turns from the idea of the solidarity between 
priest and People to the idea of the priest’s commission from 
God. Thy ty (in v.4) means position or office, as often, eg. 
éritporos Nap Pave tavryy THY TYLHY (Ze. of supervising the house- 
hold slaves), Arist. Pol. 1. 73 TYAS yap Aéyopev elvar TOS dpxds, 10. 
iil. 10, wept TOV apxLepewv TAS T NpEavTo Kal tiow eat. THS TYLAS 
ravTns petadauBdve, Joseph. Ant. xx. 10. I. "ANAG (sc. Aap- 
Baver) kadovpevos, but takes it when (or, as) he is called. The 
terseness of the phrase led to the alteration (C° L) of dAXa into 
GAN 6 (as in v.>), Kaddomep Kat "Aapdy. In Josephus (Azz. iii. 
8. 1), Moses tells the Israelites, viv & atrés 6 Geds ’Aapdva ris 
TYyLAs TavTNS agvov Expwe Kal TOdToY HpyTat tepéa. 

arept (before 4 Suaprvey in v.*) has been changed to trep in C* D° K L ete, 


(conforming to 51). There is no difference in meaning (cp. epl, Mt 26%= 
umep, Mk. and Lk.), for mept (see 10% § 18 26 73") has taken over the sense 


of Urrep. 
For xaOworep (8* A B D* 33) inv.4, 8% DOK LP W 6. 1288. 1739 read 


the more obvious Kafdzep (C ? prt Chrys. Cyr. Alex. Procopius : caus). 


In v.5 ody éautév eBd€acev, while the term dda was specially 
applicable to the highpriestly office (cf. 2 Mac 147 dOev adedo- 
pevos THY TPOyoviKyy ddgav, A€yw 57) TV dpxrepwovvyy), the phrase 
is quite general, as in the parallel Jn 8°. The following yevn- 
Ofjvae is an epexegetic infinitive, which recurs in the Lucan 
writings (Lk 15 7, Ac 15!) and in the earlier Psalter of Solo- 
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mon (278: 49 etc.). After &\NX we must supply some words like 
attov éddgacev. 

The argument runs thus: We have a great dpxvepeds, Jesus 
the Son of God (414), and it is as he is Son that he carries out 
the vocation of dpyxuepevs. There is something vital, for the 
writer’s mind, in the connexion of dpyxiepevs and Yiéds. Hence he 
quotes (v.) his favourite text from Ps 2’ before the more apposite 
one (in v.°) from Ps 1104, implying that the position of divine 
Son carried with it, in some sense, the rdle of dpyiepe’s, This 
had been already suggested in 1-3 where the activities of the 
Son include the purification of men from their sins. Here the 
second quotation only mentions tepevs, it is true; but the writer 
drew no sharp distinction between tepeds and dpxiepe’s. In 
Kata ths tdgwv MeAxioedéx, taéis for the writer, as 7/5 proves 
(kara THY dpowdrnta MedXxucedéx), has a general meaning ;+ Jesus 
has the rank of a Melchizedek, he is a priest of the Melchizedek 
sort or order, though in the strict sense of the term there was no 
Taéis or succession of Melchizedek priests. 

Tdés in the papyri is often a list or register ; in OP. 1266%4 (a.D. 98) 
év tdéec means ‘‘in the class” (of people). It had acquired a sacerdotal 
nuance, ¢.g. Michel 735!" (the regulations of Antiochus I.), éo71s Te av 


varépur xpbven T4EwW AB TavTnv, and occasionally denoted a post or office 
(e.g. Tebt. P 2978, a.D. 123). 


“Os xtA. Some editors (eg. A. B. Davidson, Liinemann, 
Peake, Hollmann) take wv.7!° as a further proof of (4). But 
the writer is here casting back to (a), not hinting that the 
trying experiences of Jesus on earth proved that his vocation was 
not self-sought, but using these to illustrate the thoroughness 
with which he had identified himself with men. He does this, 
although the parallel naturally broke down at one point. Indeed 
his conception of Christ was too large for the categories he had 
been employing, and this accounts for the tone and language of 
the passage. (a) Jesus being xwpis auaprias did not require to 
offer any sacrifices on his own behalf; and (4) the case of 
Melchizedek offered no suggestion of suffering as a vital element 
in the vocation of an dpxiepevds. As for the former point, while 
the writer uses rpocevéyxas in speaking of the prayers of Jesus, 
this is at most a subconscious echo of rpoodépew in vv.!3 ; there 
is no equivalent in Jesus to the sacrifice offered by the OT 
dpxvepevs, wept Eavtod . . . Tepi duaptiv. The writer starts with 
his parallel, for év rats ju€pais THs oapKds avrod corresponds to 
mepixeitar aoGéveav (v.2); but instead of developing the idea of 
sympathy in an official (werpromaGety Suvdémevos xrX.), he passes to 
the deeper idea that Jesus qualified himself by a moral discipline 


1 As in 2 Mac 98 émucrodhy éxovoay ikernplas rdéw, Ep. Arist. 69, 
Kpnmtdos éxovou Taéuv. 
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to be dpxvepevs in a pre-eminent sense. He mentions the prayers 
and tears of Jesus here, as the faith of Jesus in 212, for the 
express purpose of showing how truly he shared the lot of man 
on earth, using Sejoets Te kal iketnpias, a phrase which the writer 
may have found in his text (A) of Jb 407? @) denoes Kal ixerypias, 
but which was classical (e.g. Isokrates, de Pace, 46, zodAas 
ixerypias kal dejoes Tovovpevor). “Ikernpia had become an equiva- 
lent for ixeofa, which is actually the reading here in 1 (dejoes Te 
kal txeoias). The phrase recurs in a Ptolemaic papyrus (Brunet 
de Presle et E. Egger’s Papyrus Grecs du Musée du Louvre, 27°"), 
xalpev oe aid pera Sejoews Kai txere‘as, though in a weakened 
sense. The addition of petd kpavyfs (here a cry of anguish) 
isxupas kat Saxpdwy may be a touch of pathos, due to his own 
imagination,! or suggested by the phraseology of the 22nd psalm, 
which was a messianic prediction for him (cp. above, 21”) as for 
the early church; the words of v.? in that psalm would hardly 
suit (Kexpagouar yuepas mpos oé Kal ov« eicaxovon), but phrases 
like that of v.® (mpos oe éxexpagay Kat erwOnoav) and y.2 (ev 7 
Kekpayevar pre TPOS adTov eryKoveév ov) might have been in his 
mind. Tears were added before long to the Lucan account of 
the passion, at 224* (Epiph. Azcor. 31, dAXa “Kal exAavoey” Ketrat 
év TO Kata Aovkay evayyediw év rots adiophdrous avtiypadors). It 
is one of the passages which prove how deeply the writer was 
impressed by the historical Jesus ; the intense faith and courage 
and pitifulness of Jesus must have deeply moved his mind. He 
seeks to bring out the full significance of this for the saving 
work of Jesus as Son. His methods of proof may be remote and 
artificial, to our taste, but the religious interest which prompted 
them is fundamental. No theoretical reflection on the qualifica- 
tion of priests or upon the dogma of messiah’s sinlessness could 
have produced such passages as this. 


Later Rabbinic piety laid stress on tears, é.g. in Sohar Exod. fol. 5. 19, 
‘* Rabbi Jehuda said, all things of this world one on penitence and 
prayers, which men offer to {God (Blessed be He !), especially if one sheds 
tears along with his prayers”; and in Synopsis Sohar, p. 33, n. 2, “There 
are three kinds of prayers, entreaty, crying, and tears, Entreaty is offered 
in a quiet voice, crying with a raised voice, but tears are higher than all.” 


In awd tis edhaBetas, the sense of edAaPela in 12° and of 
evAaBeioba in 117 shows that dad here means “on account of” 
(as is common in Hellenistic Greek), and that do rijs etAaBetas 
must be taken, as the Greek fathers took it, ‘on account of his 
reverent fear of God,” fro sua reverentia (vg), “because he had 


1 Like that of Hos 124, where tears are added to the primitive story (Gn 
326) of Jacob’s prayer (évloxucev pera ayyédov Kal HdvvdaOn” éxavoay Kal 
édejOnody pov). In 2 Mac 11° the Maccabean army pera ddupudv kal daxpiwy 
ixérevov Tov KUpLoy. 


= 
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God in reverence” (Tyndale; “in honoure,” Coverdale). The 
writer is thinking of the moving tradition about Jesus in Geth- 
semane, which is now preserved in the synoptic gospels, where 
Jesus entreats God to be spared death: “ABBG 6 rarnp, rdvra 
dwvaTd cou’ TapeveyKe TO ToTHpLoV amr euod TodTo (Mk 14%). This 
repeated supplication corresponds to the “bitter tears and cries.” 
Then Jesus adds, GAN’ od ti eyo Oédw, GAAG Ti ot. This is his 
eiAd Bea, the godly fear which leaves everything to the will of 
God. Such is the discipline which issues in traxoy. Compare 
Ps. Sol 68 kai kdptos eionxovae tpooevyry TavTos év POBw Geod. 

(a) The alternative sense of ‘‘fear” appears as early as the Old Latin 
version (d=exauditus a metu). This meaning of evAaBela (Beza: ‘‘liberatus 
ex metu’’) occurs in Joseph. Azt. xi. 6. 9, evAaBelas airhv (Esther) drodvwr. 
Indeed evAaBela (cp. Anz, 359) and its verb evAaBetoGar are common in this 
sense; cp. @g. 2 Mac 816 ui karamdayjvar rots deculors unde evrdaBeto Par 
THy . . . ToruTAnOelav: Sir 41° wH etrAaBod Kpiua Savdrov: Wis 17° obrou 
KarayédAacrov ev\dBevay évécouv. But here the deeper, religious sense is more 
relevant to the context. ‘‘ In any case the answer consisted . . . in courage 
given to face death. . . . The point to be emphasized is, not so much that 
the prayer of Jesus was heard, as that it mceded to be heard” (A. B. Bruce, 
p. 186). 

(2) Some (¢.g. Linden in Studien und Kritiken, 1860, 753 f., and Blass, 
§ 211) take a6 rs edAaBelas with what follows ; this was the interpretation of 
the Peshitto (‘‘and, although he was a son, he learned obedience from fear 
and the sufferings which he bore”’). But the separation of dd ris etrAaBelas 
from df? Gy and the necessity of introducing a kat before the latter phrase 
point to the artificiality of this construction. 


In v.° kaitep @v vids (kaizep being used with a participle as 
in 7° 1217) means, “Son though he was,” not “son though he 
was.” The writer knows that painful discipline is to be expected 
by all who are sons of God the Father; he points out, in 12°*, 
that every son, because he is a son, has to suffer. Here the 
remarkable thing is that Jesus had to suffer, not because but 
although he was vids, which shows that Jesus is Son in a unique 
sense; as applied to Jesus vids means something special. As 
divine vids in the sense of 11, it might have been expected that 
he would be exempt from such a discipline. “Os... euaGev 
. . . brakoyy is the main thread of the sentence, but kaimep dv 
vids attaches itself to €uaQev «rd. rather than to the preceding 
participles mpogevéykas and eicaxouvobeis (Chrys. Theophyl.). 
With a daring stroke the author adds, €uabev ad dv erable thy 
itakoyv. The paronomasia goes back to a common Greek 
phrase which is as old as Aeschylus (Agam. 177f.), who de- 
scribes Zeus as rov waOer pdbos Oévra kvpiws éxew, and tells how 
(W. Headlam)— 


“The heart in time of sleep renews 
Aching remembrance of her bruise, 
And chastening wisdom enters wills that most refuse ”— 
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which, the poet adds, is a sort of xdpis Biawos from the gods. 
This moral doctrine, that wd@os brings pabos, is echoed by 
Pindar (Jsthm. i. 40, 6 movncats dé vow Kal rpopdbeav déper) and 
other writers, notably by Philo (de vit, Mos. iii. 38, rovrous ov 
Aoyos GAN’ Epya madever wabdvres eigovrar Td epov dwfevdés, ered 
pabovres odk eyvwcav: de spec. leg. iil. 6, WY” &k tod mabey paby 
Kt. : de somn. ii. 15, 0 wadov axpiBds éuabev, drt rod Oeod (Gn 
50!°) éorw). But in the Greek authors and in Philo it is almost 
invariably applied to ‘‘the thoughtless or stupid, and to open and 
deliberate offenders” (Abbott, Dzat. 3208a), to people who can 
only be taught by suffering. Our writer ventures, therefore, to 
apply to the sinless Jesus an idea which mainly referred to young 
ox wilful or undisciplined natures. The term émaxoy only occurs 
once in the LXX, at 2S 22% (kai tmaxoy cov érAnbuvéey pe, A), 
where it translates niyy. The general idea corresponds to that 


of 105 below, where Jesus enters the world submissively to do 
the will of God, a vocation which involved suffering and self- 
sacrifice. But the closest parallel is the argument of Paul in Ph 
2°8, that Jesus, born in human form, éraretvwoev éavtov yevopevos 
tankoos (sc. TO Oe) expt Oavdrov, and the conception of the 
traxoyn of Jesus (Ro 51*”) in contrast to the wapaxoyn of Adam. 
What our writer means to bring out here, as in 2!f, is the 
practical initiation of Jesus into his vocation for God and men. 
“Wherever there is a vocation, growth and process are inevi- 
table. . . . Personal relations are of necessity relations into which 
one grows; the relation can be fully and practically constituted 
only in the practical exercise of the calling in which it is involved. 
So it was with Christ. He had, so to speak, to work Himself 
into His place in the plan of salvation, to go down among the 
brethren whom He was to lead to glory and fully to identify 
Himself with them, not of course by sharing their individual 
vocation, but in the practice of obedience in the far harder 
vocation given to Him. ‘That obedience had to be learned, not 
because His will was not at every moment perfect ... but 
simply because it was a concrete, many-sided obedience” (W. 
Robertson Smith, Zxfositor*, ii. pp. 425, 426). TedevwOeis in v.9 
recalls and expands the remark of 21°, that God “ perfected” 
Jesus by suffering as tov dpxnydv rs cwrnpias airy, and the 
argument of 21718, The writer avoids the technical Stoic terms 
mpokorrev and mpoxory. He prefers teAeody and reAciwors, not 
on account of their associations with the sacerdotal consecration 
of the OT ritual, but in order to suggest the moral ripening 
which enabled Jesus to offer a perfect self-sacrifice, and also 
perhaps with a side-allusion here to the death-association of 
these terms, 
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Philo (de Abrah. 11) observes that nature, instruction, and practice are the 
three things essential mpds TedevdrnTa Tod Biot, ovre yap didacKkaNlay dvev 
hicews ) doxhoews TeNeLwOHvat Suvardv ovre piaots éml mépas early éhOety ikayy 
dixa Tov uabetr. 


Aittos owtnpias was a common Greek phrase. Thus Philo 
speaks of the brazen serpent as airvos cwrypias yevouevos mavTedovs 
trois Ocacapevors (de Agric. 22), Aeschines (zz Cvesiph. 57) has 
THS pev gwTnplay TH TOAEL TOS Deors aitious yeyevypevovs, and in 
the de Mundo, 3984, the writer declares that it is fitting for God 
airiov te yiverOar Tots ext THs yns owTypias. LwTypla aiwvios is 
a LXX phrase (Is 451”), but not in the sense intended here 
(cp. 2°). The collocation of Jesus learning how to obey God 
and of thus proving a saviour tots émaxovovow att is remarkable. 
At first sight there is a clue to the sense in Philo, who declares 
that “the man who is morally earnest,” receiving God’s kingdom, 
“does not prove a source of evil to anyone (atrwos yiverac), but 
proves a source of the acquisition and use of good things for all 
who obey him” (a@ou rots trnxdors, de Abrah. 45). This refers 
to Abraham, but to the incident of Gn 23°, not to that of 
Melchizedek ; Philo is spiritualizing the idea of the good man as 
king, and the dryxdo are the members of his household under 
his authority. The parallel is merely verbal. Here by téow 
tois bwaKovouow att the writer means of murredoavres (4°), but 
with a special reference to their loyalty to Christ. Disobedience 
to Christ or to God (318 4°11) is the practical expression of 
disbelief. It is a refusal to take Christ for what he is, as God’s 
appointed dpxvepevs. The writer then adds (v.!°) mpooayopeudets 
bmd Tod OVeod dpxrepeds Kata Thy Td€iv Medxioedex, in order to 
explain how, thus commissioned, he brought the owrnpia aiwvios. 
The paragraph is thus rounded off, like that of vv. 6, with a 
reference to the Melchizedek priesthood, which the writer regards 
as of profound importance, and to which he now proposes to 
advance. Though zpocayopevw is not used in this sense (“ hail,” 
“ designate”) in the LXX, the usage is common in Hellenistic 
writings like 2 Maccabees (1%° 47 10%) and Josephus (e.g. «. 
Apion. i. 311). But the Melchizedek type of priesthood is not 
discussed till 62° 71%, The interlude between 51° and 62 is 
devoted to a stirring exhortation ; for this interpretation of the 
Son as priest is a piece of yvéo.s which can only be imparted 
to those who have mastered the elementary truths of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the writer feels and fears that his readers are 
still so immature that they may be unable or unwilling to grasp 
the higher and fuller teaching about Christ. The admonition 
has three movements of thought, 51-14, 618, and 6919, 


1 On this point I (jutv, plural of authorship, as 2°) have a great deal to say, 
which it 7s hard to make intelligible to you. For (kal yép=etenim) you have 
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grown dull of hearing. ™ Though by this time you should be teaching other 
Leople, you still need someone to teach you once more the rudimentary prin- 
ciples of the divine revelation. You are in need of milk, not of solid food. 
13 ( For anyone who ts fed on milk ts unskilled in moral truth; he ts) a mere 
babe. 4 Whereas solid food ts for the mature, for those who have their 
Jaculties trained by exercise to distinguish good and evil.) 6 Let us pass on 
then to what 7s mature, leaving elementary Christian doctrine behind, instead 
of laying the foundation over again with repentance from dead works, with 
faith in God, * with instruction about ablutions and the laying on of hands, 
about the resurrection of the dead and eternal punishment. * With Goa’s 
permission we will take this step. 


Nept 06 (2.e. on dpxrepeds kara tHv Tdééw M.) Todds KrA. (v.}), 
The entire paragraph (vv.!!-14) is full of ideas and terms current 
in the ethical and especially the Stoic philosophy of the day. 
Thus, to begin with, roAvs (sc. €ore) 6 M6yos is a common literary 
phrase for ‘‘there is much to say”; eg. Dion. Hal. ad Amm. 
1. 3, ToADS yap 6 epi adrav Adyos, and Lysias 7m Pancleonem, 11, 
doa pev ovv advrobu éppyOy, modis av ein por AOyos SenyeioOar. 
TloAvs and dvceppyvevros are separated, as elsewhere adjectives 
are (e.g. 217). For the general sense of 8uceppyveutos Néyew, see 
Philo, de migrat. Abrah. 18, js Ta pev GddAa paxpotépwv H Kara 
Tov tapovTa Kaipov Setrat Adywv Kal brepOereov, and Dion. Halic. 
de Comp. viii. rept Gv kat rodds 6 Adyos Kal Babeia 7 Oewpia. 
Avoeppyvevtos occurs in an obscure and interpolated passage of 
Philo’s de Somniis (i. 32, ddXéxrw tut Kal Svoepunvedto Oéa), and 
Artemidorus (Oxetrocr. iii. 67, of dverpou . . . motxiAor Kal oAXots 
Svoeppyvevror) uses it of dreams. “Emet «rAd. (explaining dvceppuy- 
vevrot) for the fault lies with you, not with the subject. Nw@pds 
only occurs once in the LXX, and not in this sense (Pr 2279 
dvdpdor vwOpois, tr. 7¥M); even in Sir 4° 11}? it means no more 
than slack or backward (as below in 6!#). It is a common 
Greek ethical term for sluggishness, used with the accusative or 
the (locative) dative. With doy it denotes dulness. The literal 
sense occurs in Heliodorus (v. 10: éy® pev ovv yoOdunv.. . 
Taxa ev mov Kat Oe AAiKiav vwOpdrepos dy tiv axon’ vocos yap 
dAXwv Te kal &rdv TO yhpas), and the metaphorical sense of dxoaé 
is illustrated by Philo’s remark in gus rer. div. haer. 3: év ayydxous 
dvdpiaouw, ots Sra pev eoriv, axoal 8’ ovk everory. 

Why (kai ydp, v.!2), the writer continues, instead of being 
teachers you still need a teacher. For xpeéa with the article and 
infinitive (tod 88doKew 2 xrA.), cp. the similar use of xpéwv in OP. 
1488”, In what follows, twd, the masculine singular, gives a 
better sense than riva, the neuter plural. ‘‘ Ye again have need 
of (one) to teach you what are the elements” (sah boh); but it 


1 —* inserts dxuhy (Mt 15!*) between ydp and éorw: ‘‘he is s¢z// a mere 
babe.” Blass adopts this, for reasons of rhythm. : 
2 1912 and Origen read (with 462) dddoxecPar, and omit vuds, 
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is the elementary truths themselves, not what they’are, that need 
to be taught. Td orotxeta here means the ABC or elementary 
principles (see Burton’s Galatians, pp. 510 f.), such as he men- 
tions in 61:2. He defines them further as tis dpxfjs T&v oyu 
eos, where 7a Aoyia Oeod means not the OT but the divine 
revelation in general, so that ra o. tT. dpyns corresponds to the 
Latin phrase “prima elementa.” The words égethortes etvat 
S8doKxador simply charge the readers with backwardness. ‘‘ The 
expression, ‘to be teachers,’ affirms no more than that the 
readers ought to be ripe in Christian knowledge. Once a man 
is ripe or mature, the qualification for teaching is present ” 
(Wrede, p. 32). The use of the phrase in Greek proves that it 
is a general expression for stirring people up to acquaint them- 
selves with what should be familiar. See Epict. Huchir. 51, 
motov ovv éru OuddoKadov mpoodokds; . . . odk ere ef pretpaxtov, GAAG 
avnp on TéAeos. It was quite a favourite ethical maxim in 
antiquity. Thus Cyrus tells the Persian chiefs that he would be 
ashamed to give them advice on the eve of battle: ofda yap tpas 
TavTa émliotapevouvs Kal peweAeTnkdtas Kal doKowwras da TéAovs 
oldrep ey, date Kav aAAous eixdtws av diddoKorre (Cyrop. iii. 3. 
35). Similarly we have the remark of Aristophanes in Plato, 
Sympos. 189d, éy otv repdoopat tyiv eionyjoacbar Hv Svvapu 
aitod, tyuets O¢ Trav GAAwy diWaoKadro évecGe, and the reply given 
by Apollonius of Tyana to a person who asked why he never put 
questions to anybody: éri pecpdaxiov dv efyryca, viv dé ov ypy 
fytetv GAA Siddoxew & evpynxa (Philostratus, Vita Apoll. i. 17). 
Seneca tells Lucilius the same truth: “‘ quousque disces ? iam et 
praecipe (Zf. 33°). Thus the phrase here offers no support 
whatever to any theories about the readers of Ilpds ‘EBpatous 
being a group of teachers, or a small, specially cultured com- 
munity. The author, himself a duddoxKados, as he is in possession 
of this mature yvéots, is trying to shame his friends out of their 
imperfect grasp of their religion. That is all. [Teydvate xpetav 
éxovtes is a rhetorical variant for xpe‘av éxere, due to the writer’s 
fondness for yeyéva. If there is any special meaning in the 
larger phrase, it is that detected by Chrysostom, who argues that 
the writer chose it deliberately: rouréorw, tucis HOcAnoare, Suets 
€avrovs eis ToUTO KaTeaTHOaTE, cis TavTnV THY xpelav. They are 
responsible for this second childhood of theirs. ‘The comparison! 
of milk and solid food is one of the most common in Greek 

1 Origen (Phzlocalia, xviii. 23) uses this passage neatly to answer Celsus, 
who had declared that Christians were afraid to appeal to an educated and 
intelligent audience. He quotes 5% as well as 1 Co 3%, arguing that in 
the light of them it must be admitted ets, bon Sivams, mdvra mpdrrouev 
tmép Tod ppoviuwy avipdv yevéobat Tov cUAXoyor uov* Kal TA ev Huly wddrora 
Kan& kal Oeta rére ToOAUGmev ev Tots mpds TO Kowdy Siaddsyos Pépew els uécor, 
67 evropodmev cuverdv akpoaray, 
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ethical philosophy, as in Epictetus, e.g. ii. 16. 39, ob OéXers 75y 
os Ta Tradia droyadaxticOjvar Kal drrecOar tpopys oTEpewrépas, 
and ili. 24. 9, ovd« droyadaxticopey 45n mob’ éavrov’s, and parti- 
cularly in Philo. A characteristic passage from the latter writer 
is the sentence in de agric. 2: érei dé vytiou pev eott yada tpody, 
tercios b& Ta €k Tupdv Téupara, Kal Wryns yaAakroders pev dv 
elev tpopat Kara tTHv matduxnv pAtkiay Ta THs éyKuKAiov povatKAs 
mporaevpara, TéLevar O€ Kat dvdpdow éeumpereis ai dua ppovyjcews 
Kal cwoppootvys Kai ardons dperns bpyyjoes. Our writer adopts 
the metaphor, as Paul had done (1 Co 31:”), and adds a general 
aside (vv.1*- 14) in order to enforce his remonstrance. He does 
not use the term yvéous, and the plight of his friends is not due 
to the same causes as operated in the Corinthian church, but 
he evidently regards his interpretation of the priesthood of Christ 
as mature instruction, oteped tpopy. “O petéxwv yédaktos is one 
whose only food (meréxew as in 1 Co 10!” etc.) is milk; depos 
is “inexperienced,” and therefore “ unskilled,” in Méyou SiKato- 
otvns—an ethical phrase for what moderns would call “ moral 
truth,” almost as in Xen. Cyvop. i. 6. 31, avinp SiddoKados tov 
maldwv, Os edidacKev apa Tos Tatdas THY duxatocvvnv KTA., Or in M. 
Aurelius xi. 10, xii. 1. Thus, while 8cxavoodvn here is not a 
religious term, the phrase means more than (a) “incapable of 
talking correctly ” (Delitzsch, B. Weiss, von Soden), which is, no 
doubt, the mark of a vos, but irrelevant in this connexion ; 
or (4) “incapable of understanding normal speech,” such as 
grown-up people use (Riggenbach). Tedelwy 8€ «rd. (v.14). The 
clearest statement of what contemporary ethical teachers meant by 
réXevos as mature, is (cp. p. 70) in Epict. Lnchirid. 51, “how long 
(cis wotov ért xpdvov) will you defer thinking of yourself as worthy 
of the very best ...? You have received the precepts you 
ought to accept, and have accepted them. Why then do you 
still wait for a teacher (diddoKadov mpocdoxas), that you may put 
off amending yourself till he comes? You are a lad no longer, 
you are a full-grown man now (ov« ére ef petpdxiov, dAAG avip 
non TéAevos). . . . Make up your mind, ere it is too late, to live 
ws TéAeLov Kal mpokdrrovta.” Then he adds, in words that recall 
He 12!!-: “and when you meet anything stiff or sweet, glorious 
or inglorious, remember that viv 6 dyav Kal dn mwdpeote Ta 
’Odvprua.” As Pythagoras divided his pupils into vj. and 
réAecot, SO Our author distinguishes between the immature and 
the mature (cp. 1 Co 2° éy rots reXelous, 3! vyriows). In 8d thy 
ééwv (vg. “ pro consuetudine ”) he uses égus much as does the writer 
of the prologue to Sirach (ixavyy e&w meprronodmevos), for facility 
or practice. It is not an equivalent for mental faculties here, 


1 ¢¢ Firma quaedam facilitas quae apud Graecos és nominatur” (Quint. 
Instit. Orat. 10, 1). 
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but for the exercise of our powers. These powers or faculties 
are Called t& aic@ythpia. AicOyryjpiov was a Stoic term for an 
organ of the senses, and, like its English equivalent ‘‘ sense,” 
easily acquired an ethical significance, as in Jer 419 ra aicOyrypia 
THs Kapdias pov. The phrase yeyupvacpéva aicOythpia may be 
illustrated from Galen (de dign. puls. ili. 2, Os pev yap av ebavoOnr0- 
tatov pvow Te Kal 70 aicOyrypiov exn yeyvpvacpévov ixavds .. . 
ovTos dv dpioros ein yvopwv TOV évTds broKepeveoy, and de complexu, 
ii. : AeAoyvopevov pev eotw avdpds Tors Aoyicpors ods eipnKa Kal 
yeyupvacpéva THY aicOnow év TOAAH TH KaTa pépos epurretpia KTA.), 
yeyvpvacpeva being a perfect participle used predicatively, like 
mepurevpevnv in Lk 13°, and yeyvpvacpévov above. Compare 
what Marcus Aurelius (ili. 1) says about old age; it may come 
upon us, bringing not physical failure, but a premature decay of 
the mental and moral faculties, ¢.g., of self-control, of the sense 
of duty, kai 60a rovadra oyiopod cvyyeyupvacpevov mavy xpntet. 
Elsewhere (ii. 13) he declares that ignorance of moral distinctions 
(dyvoe ayabGv Kat Kax@v) is a blindness as serious as any inability 
to distinguish black and white. ‘The power of moral discrimina- 
tion (mpds StdKprow Kahod te kat kaxod) is the mark of maturity, 
in contrast to childhood (cp. e.g. Dt 1°9 wav matdiov véov doris 
ovK oloev onpepov ayabov 7 n kakov). Compare the definition of 
TO HOcxdv in Sextus Empiricus (yp. Lyrrh. ill. 168): dmep Soxet 
mept THY duaKpiow TOV TE KaXOv Kal KaKOV Kat adiapdpwv KaTa- 


yiyver Oa. 


In spite of Resch’s arguments (7exte u. Untersuchungen, xxx. 3. 112f.), 
there is no reason to hear any echo of the well-known saying attributed to 
Jesus: ylverOe dé Sékiwor rparegtrar, Ta ev amrodoxiudgovres, TO 5€ KaNov 
KaréXovTes. 


Avs—well then (as in 121% 98)—éml tov tederdtyTa pepwpeba 
(61). It is a moral duty to grow up, and the duty involves an 
effort. The reAedrys in question is the mature mental grasp of 
the truth about Christ as apyepevs, a truth which the writer is 
disappointed that his friends still find it difficult to understand. 
However, 6a rov xpévov they ought to understand it. He has every 
reason to expect an effort from them, and therefore he follows 
up his remonstrance with a word of encouragement. Instead of 
the sharp, severe tone of vv.!!*, he now speaks more hopefully. 
The connexion is not easy. We expect “however” instead of 
“well then.” But the connexion is not made more easy by 
regarding 6! as a resolve of the writer: ‘since you are so im- 
mature, Iam going on myself to develop the higher teaching.” 
It would be senseless for a teacher to take this line, and it is not 
facilitated by reading epdueba. The plural is not the literary 
plural as in 5". The writer wishes to carry his readers along 
with him. ‘‘If you want anyone to instruct you over again in 
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rudimentary Christianity, I am not the man; I propose to carry 
you forward into a higher course of lessons. Come, let us 
advance, you and I together.” The underlying thought, which 
explains the transition, is revealed in the next paragraph (vy.*), 
where the writer practically tells his readers that they must either 
advance or lose their present position of faith,! in which latter 
case there is no second chance for them. In spite of his un- 
qualified censure in 51%, he shows, in 6%, that they are really 
capable of doing what he summons them to try in 61", ze. to 
‘think out the full significance of Jesus in relation to faith and 
‘forgiveness. Only thus, he argues, can quicken the faint pulse of 
your religious life. ‘‘ Religion is something different from mere 
strenuous thinking on the great religious questions. Yet it still 
remains true that faith and knowledge are inseparable, and that 
both grow stronger as they react on one another. More often 
than we know, the failure of religion, as a moral power, is due to 
no other cause than intellectual sloth” (E. F. Scott, p. 44). 
After the parenthesis of 51°14, the writer resumes the thought 
with which he started in 51* ‘“‘you must make an effort to enter 
into this larger appreciation of what Christ means.” “Adevtes.. . 
gepwpeOa is a phrase illustrated by Eurip. Androm. 392-393, 
tiv apxnv aeis | mpds THY TeAevTHV toTépavy ovioav éepy: by 
apévres the writer means “leaving behind,” and by depapcba 
“let us advance.” “Adinus might even mean “to omit” (“not 
mentioning”); it is so used with Adyoy (=to pass over without 
mentioning), ¢.g. in Plutarch’s am seni respublica gerenda sit, 18, 
GAN abevres, et BovrAe, Tov adroorGvTa THS ToALTelas oyov éxéivo 
oKoT@mev 4On KTX., and even independently (cp. Epict. iv. 1. 15, tov 
pev Kaicapa rpos 76 rapov apopev, and Theophrastus, provem. aes 
TO TpooimidleaOar Kal ToAAG wept TOU mpdypatos A€yew). In what 
follows, tév tis dpxijs Tod Xprotod Adyov is a variant for ra oro.yeia 
Tis dpyns TOV Noyiwy Tod Geod (51%). Tod Xpiorod is an objective 
genitive; the writer is not thinking of injunctions issued by 
Christ (so Harnack, Constitution and Law of the Church, p. 344). 
Blass follows L in reading Aourdv after A\dyov—needlessly. 

The use of the @eynéAvov metaphor after tis dépxis was natural ; 
it occurs in Epictetus (ii. 15. 8, od OéAas THY apxyVv oTHOAL Kat TOV 
Depeuov) and in Philo (de spec. leg. il. 13, dpynv tavtyv Baddo- 
pevos dorep Oepwedrov twa). Indeed the OexeAvov metaphor is 
particularly common in Philo, as, e.g., in the de vita contempl. 
476 (eykpdrevay dé dorep Twa Bauencos mpoxataPadrdpevo Wuxi). 
This basis (@eué\vov) of Christian instruction is now described ; 
the contents are arranged in three pairs, but, as the middle pair 
are not distinctively Christian ideas (v.”), the writer puts in 


1 Compare the motto which Cromwell is said to have written on his 
pocket-bible, ‘qui cessat esse melior cessat esse bonus.” 
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Sidaxyv or SiSaxfs. The enedvov of instruction consists of 
peravoias ... Kal miorews (genitives of quality), while didaxyv, 
which is in apposition to it (‘“‘I mean, instruction about”), 
controls the other four genitives, Metdvova and mloris, Bamtiopot 
and ém@éois xetpav, dvacracis and kpipa aidviov, are the funda- 
mental truths. Merdvoi} dro is like peravoety do (Ac 8??), and 
mioris emi Geov like miorevew emi (e.g. Wis 12? tva drradXdayévtes THS 
Kakias micTevowmev etl oé, KUpte). These two requirements were 
foremost in the programme of the Christian mission. The other 
side of repentance is described in 914 réow padXov 76 aia Tod 
Xpiorod . . . Kadapiet tiv cuveldnow Hudv ard vexpdv epywv eis TO 
Aatpevew Hed Cav, where the last word indicates that vexpa épya 
mean the conduct of those who are outside the real life and 
service of God. Practically, therefore, vexpa epya are sins, as the 
Greek fathers assumed; the man who wrote 11% (feod ... 
épaptias) would hardly have hesitated to call them such. He 
has coined this phrase to suggest that such épya have no principle 
of life in them,? or that they lead to death. The origin of the 
phrase has not been explained, though Chrysostom and Oecu- 
menius were right in suggesting that the metaphor of 9!* was 
derived from the contamination incurred by touching a corpse 
(see Nu 19! 311%). Its exact meaning is less clear. The one 
thing that is clear about it is that these épya vexpd were not 
habitual sins of Christians ; they were moral offences from which 
a man had to break away, in order to become a Christian at all. 
They denote not the lifeless, formal ceremonies of Judaism, but 
occupations, interests, and pleasures, which lay within the sphere 
of moral death, where, as a contemporary Christian writer put it 
(Eph 2!), pagans lay vexpot rots tapartwpacw kal tats apapriats. 
The phrase might cover Jewish Christians, if there were any 
such in the community to which this homily is addressed, but it is 
a general phrase. Whatever is evil is vexpdv, for our author, and 
épya vexpa render any Christian wiortis or Aatpeverv impossible 
(cp. Lxpositor, Jan. 1918, pp. 1-18), because they belong to the 
profane, contaminating sphere of the world. 

In v.? 88axyv is read, instead of 88axAs, by B syr™™' and 
the Old Latin, a very small group—yet the reading is probably 

1 According to Philo (de Advah. 2, 3), next to hope, which is the d&pxy 
perovalas ayaa, comes % él dpapravouévors werdvora Kat BedAtlwats. Only, 
he adds (zdzd@. 4), repentance is second to redevérns, domep Kal dvdcov cbmaros 
H mpos vytelav €& doOevelas weraBody . . . 1 5 dwrd Tivos xpdvou BerTlwors iScov 
ayabdy edpvods Wuxis éore wh Tots madiKxots erysevovans aXN adporépors Kal 
avdpos bvTws ppovhmaowy émignrovons evdiov KardoTacw [Wyfs] Kal rH pavTacla 
TOV Kah@v émiTpexovons. 

2 Cp. the use of vexpéds in Epict. iii. 23. 28, cal why dv ph ratra éuroup 6 
Tov Piro bgpov Adyos, vexpds €or Kal ards Kal d Aéywr, This passage indicates 
how vexpés could pass from the vivid application to persons (Mt 8”, Lk 15°, 
cp. Col 218), into a secondary application to their sphere and conduct. 
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original; the surrounding genitives led to its alteration into 
didax7js. However, it makes no difference to the sense, which 
reading is chosen. Even didaxys depends on Gepedvov as a 
qualifying genitive. But the change of ddaxyv into didaxqs is 
much more likely than the reverse process. Avdaxyv follows 
Barticpav like xéopos in 1 P 3° (evdvcews twariwy Kdcpos). 
Bantiopot by itself does not mean specifically Christian baptism 
either in this epistle (9!) or elsewhere (Mk 74), but ablutions or 
immersions such as the mystery religions and the Jewish cultus 
required for initiates, proselytes, and worshippers in general. 
The singular might mean Christian baptism (as in Col 2!%), but 
why does the writer employ the plural here? Not because 
in some primitive Christian circles the catechumen was thrice 
sprinkled or immersed in the name of the Trinity (Didache 71°), 
but because ancient religions, such as those familiar to the 
readers, had all manner of purification rites connected with 
water (see on 1072), The distinctively Christian uses of water 
had to be grasped by new adherents. ‘That is, at baptism, e.g., 
the catechumen would be specially instructed about the differ- 
ence between this Christian rite, with its symbolic purification 
from sins of which one repented, and (a) the similar rites in 
connexion with Jewish proselytes on their reception into the 
synagogue or with adherents who were initiated into various 
cults, and (2) the ablutions which were required from Christians 
in subsequent worship. The latter practice may be alluded to 
in 1072 (AeAovopévor TO Toma Voare kabapd). Justin (Apol. i. 62) 
regards these lustrations of the cults as devilish caricatures of 
real baptism: kal ro Aourpdv by TodTo dKovaavres ot Saipoves . . « 
evnpynoav kal pavrilew éavrods Tovs eis Ta iepa aitav émiBaivovras 
Kal mpootevar avtois péAAovras, AowBas Kat Kvicas droreotyTas 
téXeov dé Kai AoveoGar eridvras mpiv eAOetv eri Ta iepd, evOa 
iSpuvrat, evepyodot.. The ém@éors xerpdv which often followed 
baptism in primitive days (e.g. Ac 8! 19°), though it is ignored 
by the Didache and Justin, was supposed to confer the holy 
Spirit (see v.*). Tertullian witnesses to the custom (de daptismo, 
18, de carnis resurrectione, 8), and Cyprian corroborates it (Zp. 
Ixxiv. 5, “‘manus baptizato imponitur ad accipiendum spiritum 
sanctum”). The rite was employed in blessing, in exorcising, 
and at “ordination,” afterwards at the reception of penitents 
and heretics; here it is mentioned in connexion with baptism 
particularly (ZZ. vi. 4946). 

The subject is discussed in monographs like A. J. Mason’s The Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism (1891), and J. Behm’s Die Handauflegung im 
Orchristenthum (1911). 

The final pair of doctrines is dévaotdcews vexpdy Kai kpipatos 
(21415 927) aiwviou (as in Ac 24 *), Te is added after évac- 
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taoews mechanically (to conform with the preceding te) by SAC 
K L Lat arm syr™' Ps, just as it is added after Barricpav by 
harkl. In the rather elliptical style and loose construction of the 
whole sentence, “ notwithstanding its graceful rhythmical struc- 
ture,” it is possible to see, with Bruce (p. 203), “an oratorical 
device to express a feeling of impatience” with people who need 
to have such frincipia mentioned. At any rate the writer hastens 
forward. V.* is not a parenthesis (“I will do this,” Ze. go over 
such elementary truths with you, “if God permits,” when I 
reach you, 13”) ; the toro refers to the advance proposed in v.1, 
and after oujcouev the author adds reverently, “if God permits,” 
edvmep émitpémy & Oeds, almost as a contemporary rhetorician 
might say in a pious aside: éav 8 odly 7d Sapdviov Hyas (Dion. 
Halicarn. De Admir. Vi dicendi in Dem. 58), or Ocdv npas 
pudarrovrwy dowels te Kal dvocovs (De Composit. Verborum, 0 
The papyri show that similar phrases were current in the 
correspondence of the day (cp. Deissmann’s Bible Studies, p- 80), 
and Josephus (Avs. xx. 11. 2) uses Kav TO Geto émitpery. 


toujoopev (8 BK LN 1, 2. 5. 6. 33. 69. 88. 216. 218. 221. 226, 242. 
255- 337: 429. 489. 919. 920. 1149. 1518. 1739. 1758. 1827. 1867. 2127. 2143. 
Lat sah boh Chrys.) has been changed into rroijowuev by AC D P arm, etc., 
though the latter may have been originally, like pepoueda in v.1, an ortho- 
graphical variant, o and w being frequently confused. 


4 For in the case of people who have been once enlightened, who tasted the 
heavenly Gift, who participated in the holy Spirit, © who tasted the goodness of 
God’s word and the powers of the world to come, ® and then fell away—it is 
zmpossible to make them repent afresh, since they crucify the Son of God in 
their own persons and hold him up to obloguy. 1% For “land” which absorbs 
the ratn that often falls on it, and bears “‘ plants” that are useful to those for 
whom tt 7s telled, receives a blessing from God ; 8 whereas, tf it (sc. ) yh) *‘pro- 
duces thorns and thistles,” tt is reprobate and on the verge of being cursed—its 
Sate ts to be burned. 


Vv.*° put the reason for todto moujcopev (v.8), and vy.7: 8 give 
the reason for @Stvarovy . . . dvaxawifew eis petdvoray (vv.4°6), 
"Aduvatov ydp «rd. (v.*); there are four impossible things in the 
epistle: this and the three noted in wv.!8 rot and 116. Tods. . . 
aidvos (* ) is a long description of people who have been 
initiated into Christianity; then comes the tragic kal Tapatrer- 
évras. What makes the latter so fatal is explained in (v.°) 
dvaotaupoivtas . . . mapaderyparifovtas. Logically médw dva- 
kawilew eis perdvovay Ought to come immediately after a8dvatov 
yap, but the writer delayed the phrase in order to break up the 
sequence of participles. The passage is charged with an austerity 
which shows how seriously the writer took life. Seneca quotes 
(Zp. xxiii. 9-11) to Lucilius the saying of Epicurus, that “it is 
irksome always to be starting life over again,” and that “they live 
badly who are always beginning to live.” The reason is: “quia 
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semper illis imperfecta vita est.” But our writer takes a much 
more sombre view of the position of his friends. He urges 
them to develop their ideas of Christianity. ‘You need some 
one to teach you the rudimentary lessons of the faith all over 
again,” he had said. ‘ Yes,” he now adds, “and in some cases 
that is impossible. Relaying a foundation of repentance, etc. ! 
That cannot be done for deliberate apostates.” The implication 
is that his readers are in danger of this sin, as indeed he has 
hinted already (in 37-414), and that one of the things that is 
weakening them is their religious inability to realize the supreme 
significance of Jesus. To remain as they are is fatal; it means 
the possibility of a relapse altogether. “Come on,” the writer 
bids them, “for if you do not you will fall back, and to fall back 
is to be ruined.” The connexion between this passage and the 
foregoing, therefore, is that to rest content with their present 
elementary hold upon Christian truth is to have an inadequate 
grasp of it; the force of temptation is so strong that this rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with it will not prevent them from falling 
away altogether, and the one thing to ensure their religious 
position is to see the full meaning of what Jesus is and does. 
This meaning he is anxious to impart, not as an extra but as an 
essential. The situation is so serious, he implies, that only 
those who fully realize what Jesus means for forgiveness and 
fellowship will be able to hold out. And once you relapse, he 
argues, once you let go your faith, it is fatal; people who de- 
liberately abandon their Christian confession of faith are beyond 
recovery. Such a view of apostasy as a heinous offence, which 
destroyed all hope of recovery, is characteristic of [pds “ESpaious. 
It was not confined to this writer. That certain persons could 
not repent of their sins was, ¢g., an idea admitted in rabbinic 
Judaism. “Over and over again we have the saying: ‘For him 
who sins and causes others to sin no repentance is allowed or 
possible’ (Aboth v. 26; Sanhedrin, 1074). ‘He who is wholly 
given up to sin is unable to repent, and there is no forgiveness 
to him for ever’ (Midrash Tehillim on Ps 1 ad jin.).”1 There 
is a partial parallel to this passage in the idea thrown out by 
Philo in de agricultura, 28, as he comments upon Gn 9%; 
“Noah began to till the earth.” Evidently, says Philo, this 
means that he was merely working at the dpxou of the subject. 
’Apxy 8, 6 TV Taratdy Adyos, Hpicv Tod mdvTOS, ds dv iuloe mpods 
ro TéAos aheorykvia, ov pi Tpooyevopévov Kal TO apEacbat 
moAdAdkis peyddrAa ToAAOds EBAaWev. His point is that it 
is dangerous to stop short in any moral endeavour. But our 
author is more rigorous in his outlook. His warning is modified, 
however. (a) It is put in the form of a general statement. 
1C, G. Montefiore, in Jewish Quarterly Review (1904), p. 225. 
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(4) It contains a note of encouragement in v."; ‘and (c) it is at 
once followed up by an eager hope that the readers will dis- 
appoint their friend and teacher’s fear (v.%). In the later church 
this feature of Ipds ‘EBpaiovs entered into the ecclesiastical 
question of penance (cp. ZRZ. ix. 716, and Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies, iv. 321 f.), and seriously affected the vogue of the 
epistle (cp. Introd. p. xx). 

The fourfold description of believers (* *) begins with admwag 
guticbévtas, where dwricGévras corresponds to AaPety trHv éxiy- 
vwow THs dAnfeias (1075), in the general sense of LXX (e.g. 
Ps 11810 y dyAwos TOV Adywv Gov Puwrtel, Kal TuveTEel vyTiovs), 
ze. “enlightened” in the sense of having their eyes opened 
(Eph 1!8) to the Christian God. Subsequently, earlier even than 
Justin Martyr, the verb, with its noun ¢wticpds, came to be used 
of baptism specifically (cp. ARE. viii. 54, 55). “Amag is pre- 
fixed, in contrast to mwdédw (v.°); once for all men enter Christi- 
anity, it is an experience which, like their own death (9?7) and 
the death of Jesus (9”°), can never be repeated. In kahév yeuoa- 
pévous Veod pia (“experienced how good the gospel is ”) the con- 
struction resembles that of Herod. vii. 46, where the active voice 
is used with the accusative (6 d¢ Geds yAukty yevoas Tov aidva, 
POovepos év ait@ ebpioxerou ev), and the adj. is put first: “the 
deity, who let us taste the sweetness of life (or, that life is 
sweet), is found to be spiteful in so doing.” The similar use of 
the middle here as in Pr 29° and Jn 2° probably points to the 
same meaning (cp., however, Diat. 2016-2018), z.e., practically 
as if it were dru «tA. (cp. Ps 348 yevoacGe Kal idere Ott ypyoros 
6 KUptos, 1 P 2°), in contrast to the more common construction 
with the genitive (v.4 2°), The writer uses genitive and accusa- 
tive indifferently, for the sake of literary variety ; and xaAov here 
is the same as xaAod in 514. Teuoapévous «rd. recalls the parti- 
ality of Philo for this metaphor (e.g. de Abrah. 19; de Somniis, 
i. 26), but indeed it is common (cp. eg. Jos. Anz. iv. 6. 9, dra 
TO véov yevoapévov gevikdv eOicpev arAjotws adtov €vepopeiro) 
throughout contemporary Hellenistic Greek as a metaphor for 
experiencing. Probably yevoapévous . . . émoupaviou, petdxous 

. dylov, and kaddv yevoapévous ai@vos are three rhetorical 
expressions for the initial experience described in ama dwricbév- 
tas. ‘The heavenly Gift” (77s Swpeds ris érovpaviov) may be 
the Christian salvation in general, which is then viewed as the 
impartation of the holy Spirit, and finally as the revelation of the 
higher world which even already is partly realized in the experi- 
ence of faith. Note that dwriobévras is followed by yevoapévous 
xtX., as the light-metaphor is followed by the food-metaphor 
in Philo’s (de fuga et invent. 25) remarks upon the manna 
(Ex 1615 16); 9) Geta ovvragis avrn Hv Spatikny Woynv purile re 
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Kal 6~o0 Kal yAvuKaiver . . . Tovs SufavTas Kal mewdvras Kado- 
Kayabias epydivovea. Also, that duvdpers te péAAovTos aidvos! in- 
cludes the thrilling experiences mentioned in 24. The dramatic 
turn comes in (v.°) kal mapamecdvtas. Ilaparimrew is here used 
in its most sinister sense ; it corresponds to éroorjvat (3!2), and 
indeed both verbs are used in the LXX to translate the same 
term 5yp. The usage in Wis 69 (px) waparéoyre) 12? (rods 
mapamimtoovras) paves the way for this sense of a deliberate 
renunciation of the Christian God, which is equivalent to éxovatws 
dpaptavew in 10%, The sin against the holy Spirit, which Jesus 
regarded as unpardonable, the mysterious dyapria mpds Pavarov 
of 1 Jn 5/6, and this sin of apostasy, are on the same level. The 
writer never hints at what his friends might relapse into. 
Anything that ignored Christ was to him hopeless. 

*ASuvatov (sc. é€ote) is now (v.°) taken up in dvaxawifew (for 
which Paul prefers the form dvaxawodvy), a LXX term (e.g. Ps 
5112) which is actually used for the Christian start in life by 
Barnabas (64 dvaxawioas jas év TH adeoa Tov duaptiov), and 
naturally of the divine action. Mddw is prefixed for emphasis, 
as in Isokr. Aveopag. 3, Tis €xXPpas THs mpos tov Baowéa madrw 
GVOKEKQLYLO LEVIS. 

There have been various, vain efforts to explain the apparent harshness of 
the statement. Erasmus took dévvarov (like d=difficile) as ‘‘ difficult” ; 
Grotius said it was impossible ‘‘ per legem Mosis’’; others take dvaxauwifewv 
to mean ‘‘keep on renewing,” while some, like Schoettgen, Bengel, and 
Wickham, fall back on the old view that while men could not, God might 
effect it. But even the last-named idea is out of the question. If the writer 
thought of any subject to dvaxawlfew, it was probably a Christian d.ddeKados 
like himself; but the efforts of such a Christian are assumed to be the channel 
of the divine power, and no renewal could take place without God. There 
is not the faintest suggestion that a second repentance might be produced by 
God when human effort failed. The tenor of passages like 10°" and 12)? 
tells finally against this modification of the language. A similarly ominous 
tone is heard in Philo’s comment on Nu 30! in guod deter. pot. insid. 40: 
phoomevy Sidvoav . . . €xBeBAHoOa Kal xApav Oeov, iris 7) yovas elas ov 
mapedétaro 7) mapadetapévn Exovalus abOrs cEnuBrwoe . . . 7 8 drat diagevx- 
Geion Kal dtorxicbeion ws dorovdos uéxpt TOD mavrds aldvos éxrerdgevrat, els Tov 
dpxatov olkov éravenOetv aduvarovca. 

The reason why a second repentance is impossible is given 
in dvactaupoivtas . . . TapaderypariLovtas, where dvactravpodvtas 
is used instead of oravpodyras, for the sake of assonance (after 
évaxawilev), but with the same meaning. “Avacravpodv simply 
means “‘to crucify,” as, ¢.g., in Plato’s Gorgias, 28 (rods atrod émidwv 

1 Tertullian’s translation, ‘‘ occidente iam aevo” (de Pudicitia, 20) shows 
that his Greek text had omitted a line by accident : 

NOYS0OYPHMAAYN 
AMEIZTEMEAA 
ONTOSAIWNOCKAI, 


Z.é. Sur[duers Te “édA]ovros aldvos, 
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maidas Te Kal ywaika 7 écxatov dvactavpwhy 7 KatamitTwO4) ; 
Thucyd. i. 110 ('Ivdpws . . . mpodocia AndOeis avertavpwhn) ; 
Josephus (Axz. xi. 6. 10, dvacravpdoat Tov Mapdoxatov), etc. The 
dva = sursum, not rursum, though the Greek fathers (e.g. Chrys. 
ri 8€é éorw dvacravpotvtas ; dvwbev radw oravpodvras), and several 
of the versions (e.g. vg ‘‘rursum crucifigentes”), took it in the sense 
of re-crucify. “Eautots: it is fhezr crucifixion of Jesus. “The 
thought is that of wilfulness rather than of detriment ” (Vaughan). 


In the story of Jesus and Peter at Rome, which Origen mentions as part 
of the Acts of Paul (zz Joh. xx. 12), the phrase, ‘‘to be crucified over again” 
occurs in a different sense (Zexte u. Unters. xxx. 3, pp. 271-272). Kalo 
KUpwos abr elev’ eloepxouas els THy ‘Pwunv cravpwOjvar, Kal 6 Ilérpos elrev 
aire’ Kipie, dd oravpotca; elmev atr@* val, Ilérpe, rdw oravpodua. 
Origen, quoting this as “Avw0ev wéAiw oravpodcGa, holds that such is the 
meaning of dvacravpotv in He 6°, 


The meaning of the vivid phrase is that they put Jesus out 
of their life, they break off all connexion with him ; he is dead to 
them. ‘This is the decisive force of cravpodofa in Gal 614. The 
writer adds an equally vivid touch in kat tapadetypatifovtas 
(= ov vidv Geot Karamatycas xTA., 107°)—as if he is not worth 
their loyalty! Their repudiation of him proclaims to the world 
that they consider him useless, and that the best thing they can 
do for themselves is to put him out of their life. MapaSery- 
patifew is used in its Hellenistic sense, which is represented by 
teva eis wapaderyya in the LXX (Nah 3°). Possibly the term 
was already associated with impaling (cp. Nu 254 rapaderyparurov 
avrovs Kvpiw),' but our author does not use it in the LXX sense 
of “make an example of” (by punishing) ; the idea is of exposing 
to contemptuous ignominy, in public (as in Mt 19), 


The Bithynians who had renounced Christianity proved to Pliny their 
desertion by maligning Christ—one of the things which, as he observed, no 
real Christian would do (‘‘ quorum nihil posse cogi dicuntur qui sunt re- vera 
Christiani”). ‘‘Ommnes .. . Christi male dixerunt.” When the proconsul 
urges Polykarp to abandon Christianity, he tells the bishop, Nocddpyrov roy 
Xpiordv (Mart. Polyk. ix. 3). The language of Mpés ‘EBpatovs is echoed in 
the saying of Jesus quoted in AZost, Const, vi. 18: obrol elor wept dv Kat 6 
KUplos TuKpOs Kal dmoTouws dmepyvaro Néywv Sre elat Wevddxpioror Kal Wevdod:- 
ddoKaror, of Blacpyunoavres TO Tvedua THs Xdpiros Kal dwomricavTes Thy Tap 
avrod Swpedy pera THY Xapwv, ols odK apeOjoerar ore ev TH aldvi To'TW ore ev 
7 méddovrt. In Sir 31° (Bamrifduevos dd vexpod kal wadw dmropuevos avrod, 
rl dpednoev TH AouTp@ adrod ;) the allusion is to the taboo-law of Nu 191: 2; 
the parallel is verbal rather than real. But there is a true parallel in 
Mongolian Buddhism, which ranks five sins as certain ‘‘to be followed by a 
hell of intense sufferings, and that without cessation . . . patricide, matricide, 
killing a Doctor of Divinity (z.e. a lama), bleeding Buddha, sowing hatred 
among priests. . . . Drawing blood from the body of Buddha is a figurative 
expression, after the manner of He 6°” (J. Gilmour, Among the Mongols, 
Pp: 233, 234): 


1 In alluding to the gibbeting law of Dt 21”, Josephus (Bed/. Jud. iv. 
5. 2) speaks of avacraupoty. 
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In the little illustration (vv.”8), which corresponds to what Jesus 
might have put in the form of a parable, there are reminiscences 
of the language about God’s curse upon the ground (Gn 3}7- 38) ; 
erikatdpatos ) yn . . . axdvOas kai tpiBdorous dvareAe?, and also of 
the words in Gn 11? kai e&jveyxev ) yj Bordvyv xdprov, though the 
writer uses éxfépew for dvaré\Aew, and prefers tikrew to expepew 
(in v.”). The image of a plot or field is mentioned by Quintilian 
(Lnstit. Orat. V. 11. 24) as a common instance of the rapaBoA7 : 
‘ut, si animum dicas excolendum, similitudine utaris terrae quae 
neglecta spinas ac dumos, culta fructus creat.” The best Greek 
instance is in Euripides (Hecuda, 592 f.: ovxovv dewdv, i yp pev 
kaky | rvxovca Kaipod Oedbev ed arayvy péper, | xpyory 0 duaprodo’ 
Ov xpeov adryv tuxely | Kaxov didwor Kaprov KTX.). Modoa of land, 
as, e.g., in Dt 11) yn . . . &k rod veTod Tod otpavod ricraL Vdwp: 
Is 551° etc. As ed@etos generally takes eis with the accusative, it 
is possible that tiktouoa was meant to go with éxewots. Tewpyetrat, 
of land being worked or cultivated, is a common term in the papyri 
(e.g. Syll. 429° ra Te xwpia ei yewpyetrar) as well as in the LXX. 

(a) Origen’s homiletical comment (Phzlocalza, xxi. 9) is, TA ywomeva bd Tod 
Geo repaoria olovel verbs eorw* ai dé mpoaipécers ai Sidgopa olovel | yeyewpyn- 
pévn yh éort Kal 4 juednuern, mid TH pioe ws yh TvyXdvovca—an idea similar 
to that of Jerome (¢ractatus de psalmo xcvz., Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 90: 
‘*apostolorum epistolae nostrae pluviae sunt spiritales. Quid enim dicit Paulus 
in epistola ad Hebraeos? Terra enim saepe venientem super se bibens imbrem, 
et reliqua”). (4) The Mishna directs that at the repetition of the second of the 
Eighteen Blessings the worshipper should think of the heavy rain and pray for 
it at the ninth Blessing (Berachoth, 5+), evidently because the second declares, 
“¢ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who restorest the dead” (rain quickening the earth), 
and the ninth runs, ‘‘Bless to us, O Lord our God, this year and grant us a 
rich harvest and bring a blessing on our land.” Also, ‘‘ on the occasion of the 
rains and good news, one says, Blessed be He who is good and does good” 
(Berachoth, 92), Cp. Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, evx A@nvatwy* door, toov, & pire 
Zed, xara THs dpovpas THs AOnvalwy kal TSv wediwy. 

MetahapPBaver (= participate in) is not a LXX term, but occurs 
in this sense in Wis 18° etc. ; edAoylas occurs again in 12!” (of Esau 
the apostate missing his evAoyéa), and there is a subtle suggestion 
here, that those alone who make use of their divine privileges are 
rewarded. What the writer has in mind is brought out in v.!; 
that he was thinking of the Esau-story here is shown by the 
reminiscence of aypod dv niAdynoev Kipios (Gn 277"). 

The reverse side of the picture is now shown (v.°). 


Commenting on Gn 3} Philo fancifully plays on the derivation of the word 
tplBodos (like ‘‘ trefoil”) : Exaorov 5é r&v maddy rpiBdr.a elpnKer, ered) Tpirrd 
éorw, adrd Te Kal 7d mounrikdy Kal Td ex TovTwy dmorédeopa (leg. alley. 35°). 
He also compares the eradication of evil desires in the soul to a gardener or 
farmer burning down weeds (de Agric. 4, wdvr’ éxxdWw, exreud . . . Kal ém- 
katow kal ras plfas abrav édieio’ dxpe Tov bordrwv Tijs yijs Proyos piv) ; but 
in our epistle, as in Jn 15%, the burning is a final doom, not a process of severe 
discipline. 


6 
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*AddKipos is used as in 1 Co 927; the moral sense breaks 
through, as in the next clause, where the meaning of eis katow 
may be illustrated by Dt 29? and by Philo’s more elaborate 
description of the thunderstorm which destroyed Sodom (de Abrah. 
27); God, he says, showered a blast odx vdaros akAd rupds upon 
the city and its fields, by way of punishment, and everything was 
consumed, émel d¢ ra év havep@ kal trép ys aravta Katavddwoev 
h PAos, dn Kal THY yHv adtyv exae .. . irép TOD pd adGis 
ToTe KapTov eveyKeiv 7) xAOnPopnoa TO Taparav SovynOjva. The 
metaphor otherwise is inexact, for the reference cannot be to the 
burning of a field in order to eradicate weeds; our author is 
thinking of final punishment (=xpiuaros aiwviov, 67), which he 
associates as usual with fire (1076 27 127%), The moral applica- 
tion thus impinges on the figurative sketch. The words xatdpas 
éyyts actually occur in Aristides (Orat. in Rom. 370: TO pev 
mpoxwpetv adtots & €BovrovTo, dunxavov Kal katdpas éyyvs).t There 
is no thought of mildness in the term éyyvs, it being used, as in 
818, of imminent doom, which is only a matter of time. Mean- 
while there is the éxdox7 (1077). 

Later on, this conception of unpardonable sins led to the whole 
system of penance, which really starts from the discussion by 
Hermas in the second century. But for our author the unpardon- 
able sin is apostasy, and his view is that of a missionary. Modern 
analogies are not awanting. Thus, in Dr. G. Warneck’s book, 
The Living Forces of the Gospel (p. 248), we read that “the Battak 
Christians would have even serious transgressions forgiven; but 
if a Christian should again sacrifice to ancestors or have anything 
to do with magic, no earnest Christian will speak in his favour ; 
he is regarded as one who has fallen back into heathenism, and 
therefore as lost.” 


9 Though I say this, beloved, I feel sure you will take the better ® course 
that means salvation. ‘ God ts not unfair ; he will not forget what you have 
done, or the love you have shown for his sake in ministering, as you still do, to 
the saints. It is my heart’s desire that each of you would prove equally keen 
upon realizing your full (wnpopopiav, 10%) hope to the very end, ™ so that 
instead of being slack you may imitate those who inherit the promises by their 
steadfast faith, 


The ground for his confident hope about his “ dear friends” 
(Tyndale, v.°) lies in the fact that they are really fruitful (v.7) in 
what is the saving quality of a Christian community, viz. brotherly 
love (v.!°), The God who blesses a faithful life (v.7) will be sure 
to reward them for that; stern though he may be, in punishing 
the disloyal, he never overlooks good service. Only (vv.1!-12), 

1Cp. Eurip. Azppolytus, 1070: alat, rpds rap’ Saxptwv évyyds 765. 

2 For some reason the softer linguistic form xpelocova is used here, as at 
104, in preference to xpelrrova. 
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the writer adds, put as much heart and soul into your realization 
of what Christianity means as you are putting into your brotherly 
love; by thus taking the better course, you are sure of God’s 
blessing. As dyamnrtot indicates (the only time he uses it), the 
writer’s affection leads him to hope for the best; he is deeply 
concerned about the condition of his friends, but he does not 
believe their case is desperate (v.*). He has good hopes of them, 
and he wishes to encourage them by assuring them that he still 
believes in them. We may compare the remarks of Seneca to 
Lucilius, ZZ. xxix. 3, about a mutual friend, Marcellinus, about 
whom both of them were anxious. Seneca says he has not yet 
lost hope of Marcellinus. For wisdom or philosophy ‘‘is an art ; 
let it aim at some definite object, choosing those who will make 
progress (profecturos) and withdrawing from those of whom it 
despairs—yet not abandoning them quickly, rather trying drastic 
remedies when everything seems hopeless.” Elsewhere, he 
encourages Lucilius himself by assuring him of his friend’s 
confidence and hope (Z#. xxxii. 2: ‘“‘habeo quidem fiduciam non 
posse te detorqueri mansurumque in proposito”), and, in con- 
nexion with another case, observes that he will not be deterred 
from attempting to reform certain people (Z/. xxv. 2): ‘I would 
rather lack success than lack faith.” 

In kai (epexegetic) éxépeva (sc. tpdypata) owrnpias, éxdpeva, 
thus employed, is a common Greek phrase (cp. e.g. Marc. 
Aurel. i. 6, 60a toradra THs “EAAquixijs 4 aywyns éxoueva: Musonius 
(ed. Hense), a enreiv maieias €xopeva (v.2. éxopevov): Philo, de 
Agric. 22, ri d& Kaptepias Kal cwppootyns . . . €xdpueva) for what 
has a bearing upon, or is connected with ; here, for what pertains 
to and therefore promotes ocwrnpia (the opposite of Kkatdépa 
and xadots). The reason for this confidence, with which he 
seeks to hearten his readers, lies in their good record of practical 
service (rod épyov tpav xrd.) which God is far too just to ignore. 
After all, they had some fruits as well as roots of Christianity 
(v.19), "EmAaOéoOar is an infinitive of conceived result (Burton’s 
Moods and Tenses, 3716; Blass, § 391. 4), instead of iva c. subj., 
aS, 6.2%, in 1 Jn 1°, or aore c. infinitive; cp. Xen. Cyrop. iv. I. 20, 
Sikavos €t dortuapitec oan! The: text of Tod épyou Sway kai Tis 
dydmns was soon harmonized with that of x Th 1° by the in- 
sertion of rod xéov after kal (so D° K L 60*. 256. 263. 1611*, 
2005. 2127 boh Theodoret, etc.). The relative jv after dydays 
has been attracted into the genitive ffs (as in 9”). One practi- 
cal form of this 8:akovety is mentioned in 10% 34, Here eis 
76 dvopa avtod goes closely with Staxonjoavres KTA., as well as 
with évedetEaobe, in the sense of “for his sake.” In Pirke Aboth, 


1 See Dolon’s remark in the Rhesus of Euripides (161, 162): ovKodv rovety 
pev xph, movodvra 8 dkvov uioOdv péper Oat. 
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216 R. Jose’s saying is quoted, “‘Let all thy works be done for 
the sake of heaven” (literally ow, z.e. eis dvoua, as here and in 
Ign. Rom. 9° 4 ayarn tov exxAnodv Tov Seapevwv pe cis Gvoma 
"Inood Xpicrod). Tots aytors, the only place (except 1374) where 
the writer uses this common term for ‘ fellow-Christians” ; God 
will never be so unjust as to overlook kindness shown to ‘his 
own.” 

The personal affection of the writer comes out not only in 
the dyamnyrot of v.%, but again (v.") in the deep émOupodpev, a 
term charged with intense yearning (as Chrysostom says, tarpixjs 
ptAooropyias), and in the individualizing €xacrov (cp. 3/738). He 
is urgent that they should display thy adthy omoudSyy with regard 
to their Christian é\mis as they display in the sphere of their 
Christian éydan. This does not mean that he wishes them to be 
more concerned about saving their own souls or about heaven 
than about their duties of brotherly love; his point is that the 
higher knowledge which he presses upon their minds is the one 
security for a Christian life at all. Just as Paul cannot assume 
that the warm mutual affection of the Thessalonian Christians 
implied a strict social morality (see below on 13%), or that the 
same quality in the Philippian Christians implied moral dis- 
crimination (Ph 1°), so our author pleads with his friends to 
complete their brotherly love by a mature grasp of what their 
faith implied. He reiterates later on the need of ¢diradeAdia 
(13!), and he is careful to show how it is inspired by the very 
devotion to Christ for which he pleads (10-4). MAnpodopia (not 
a LXX term) here is less subjective than in 10??, where it denotes 
the complete assurance which comes from a realization of all 
that is involved in some object. Here it is the latter sense of 
fulness, scope and depth in their—éAzis.1 This is part and 
parcel of the reAedrys to which he is summoning them to 
advance (61). The result of this grasp of what is involved in 
their faith will be (v.!2) a vigorous constancy, without which even 
a kindly, unselfish spirit is inadequate. For évSetxvucat omoudiy 
compare Herodian’s remark that the soldiers of Severus in a.p. 
193 Tacav évedeiKvevto TpoOvpiav Kat omovdyy (il. 10. 19), Magn. 
53°! (iii. B.C.), ddd rovovpevos THS Tepi Ta péytoTta oToVvONS, 
and Syd. 3424 (i. B.C.) THv peyiorny évdeixvutar oovdiy eis THY 
brép THS marpioos cwrypiav. The Greeks used the verb as we use 
“display,” in speaking of some inward quality. This ardour 
has to be kept up dxpt téXous (cp. pseudo-Musonius, Z/A. 1, in 
Hercher’s £fistolog. Graect, 401 f.: rypodtvras 5é Hv exovor viv 
mpoderw adxpt té\ovs Pidocopjaat) ; it is the sustained interest 
in essential Christian truth which issues practically in paxpoOupta 
(v.12), or in the confident attitude of hope (3° 14). 

1 For éArldos, rlarews is read in W 1867. 
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Aristotle, in Rhet. ii, 19. 5, argues that of 7 dpyh dtvara yevérOa, Kal 
TO Tédos* obdev yap ylyverat obd Upxerar ylyvecbar TeV ddvvdtwy, a paradox 
which really means that ‘‘if you want to know whether the end of any course 
of action, plan, scheme, or indeed of anything—is possible, you must look to 
the beginning : beginning implies end: if it can be begun, it can also be 
brought to an end” (Cope). 

In y.!* the appeal is rounded off with tva ph vwOpol yévnobe, 
that you may not prove remiss (repeating vwOpod from 51, but 
in a slightly different sense: they are to be alert not simply to 
understand, but to act upon the solid truths of their faith), 
pipntat 8€ «rd. Hitherto he has only mentioned people who 
were a warning ; now he encourages them by pointing out that 
they had predecessors in the line of loyalty. This incentive is 
left over for the time being; the writer returns to it in his 
panegyric upon faith in chapter 11. Meanwhile he is content 
to emphasize the steadfast faith (riorews kai paxpoOupias, a 
hendiadys) that characterizes this loyalty. Maxpo®upia means 
here (as in Ja 57) the tenacity with which faith holds out. 
Compare Menander’s couplet (Kock’s Com. Attic. Fragm. 549), 
dvOpwros bv pydérote THY aduriav | airod twapa Oedv, GAG Tv 
paxpoOupiav, and Test. Jos. 2" péya pdppaxov éotw 4 paxpobvpia | 
Kat ToAAG, ayaba di®wow 7 browovy. But this aspect of wiotis is 
not brought forward till 10%", after the discussion of the priest- 
hood and sacrifice of Christ. In kAnpovopotvrwy tas émayyedtas 
the writer implies that hope is invariably sustained by a promise 
or promises. He has already mentioned  érayyeAla (41). 
KAnpovopety tas érayyeAias can hardly mean “get a promise of 
something”; as the appended 814 miotews kat paxpodupias sug- 
gests, it denotes “coming into possession of what is promised.” 
This is proved by the equivalent éwétuxe tis émayyeNlas in v.1. 

Taking Abraham as the first or as a typical instance of steadfast 
faith in God’s promises, the writer now (vy.!5-!%) lays stress not upon 
the human quality, but upon the divine basis for this undaunted 
reliance. Constancy means an effort. But it is evoked by a 
divine revelation ; what stirs and sustains it is a word of God. 
From the first the supreme Promise of God has been guaranteed 
by him to men so securely that there need be no uncertainty or 
hesitation in committing oneself to this Hope. The paragraph 
carries on the thought of vv.1!- 12; at the end, by a dexterous turn, 
the writer regains the line of argument which he had dropped 
when he turned aside to incite and reprove his readers (51*), 


13 For in making a promise to Abraham God ‘* swore by himself” (since he 
could swear by none greater), 14 ** I will indeed bless you and multiply you.” 
16 Thus it was (2.e. thanks to the divine Oath) that Abraham by his steadfast- 
ness obtained (so 11%*) what he had been promised. Kor as! men swear by 


1 To make the connexion clear, some inferior texts (C DDK L6, 33: 104. 
1610, etc.) add pév, 
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a greater than themselves, and as an oath means to them a guarantee that ends 
any dispute, God, in his desire to afford the heirs of the Promise a special 
proof of the solid character of his purpose, interposed with an oath ; 18 so that 
by these two solid facts (the Promise and the Oath), where zt ¢s impossible for 
God to be false, we refugees might have strong encouragement (mapdxdnow, see 
on 12°) ¢o sezze the hope set before us, anchoring the soul to it safe and sure, 
as it “‘enters the inner” Presence ‘‘ behind the veil.” 


As usual, he likes to give a biblical proof or illustration 
(vv.13: 14), God’s famous promise to Abraham, but the main point 
in it is that God ratified the promise with an oath. 


Our author takes the OT references to God’s oath quite naively. Others 
had felt a difficulty, as is shown by Philo’s treatise de Abvahamo (46): ‘‘God, 
enamoured of this man [z.e. Abraham], for his faith (ziorw) in him, gives him 
in return a pledge (riorw), guaranteeing by an oath (rhv 60 épxou BeBalwour) 
the gifts he had promised . . . for he says, ‘I swear by myself’ (Gn 2216)— 
and with him a word is an oath—for the sake of confirming his mind more 
steadfastly and immovably than ever before.” But the references to God’s 
oaths were a perplexity to Philo; his mystical mind was embarrassed by their 
realism. In de sacrif. Abelis et Cainz (28, 29) he returns to the subject. 
Hosts of people, he admits, regard the literal sense of these OT words as 
inconsistent with God’s character, since an oath implies (uaprupla Oeod rept 
mpayuatos aupiusBnrovuévov) God giving evidence in a disputed matter ; 
whereas Oeq ovdév ddndov ode dudisBynrovmevov, God’s mere word ought to 
be enough: 6 6é eds Kal Aéywv miords ear, wate Kal Tovs Néyous a’Tod 
BeBatérnros Evexa pndev bpxwv Siapépev. He inclines to regard the OT 
references to God’s oaths as a condescension of the sacred writer to dull 
minds rather than as a condescension upon God’s part. In Leg. Adlegor. iii. 72 
he quotes this very passage (Gn 22'* 17), adding: e8 kal 7d dpxw BeBardoar 
Tiv brbcxeow Kal dpxw OeompeTet’ Spas yap Srv od KaG’ érépou duvver Beds, 
ovdev yap avrod Kpeirrov, adda Kad’ éavTod, bs éote mdvTwy dpicros. But he 
feels bound to explain it. Some of his contemporaries had begun to take 
exception to such representations of God, on the ground that God’s word 
required no formal confirmation—it confirmed itself by being fulfilled—and 
that it was absurd (drozov) to speak of God swearing by himself, in order to 
bear testimony to himself.1_ Philo (zézd. 73) attempts to meet this objection 
by urging that only God can bear testimony to himself, since no one else 
knows the divine nature truly ; consequently it is appropriate for him to add 
confirmation to his word, although the latter by itself is amply deserving of 
belief. In Berachoth, 32. 1 (on Ex 321%), it is asked, ‘*‘ What means 72? R. 
Eleazar answered: ‘Thus saith Moses to God (Blessed be He!), ‘Lord of 
all the world, hadst thou sworn by heaven and earth, I would say, even as 
heaven and earth shall perish, so too thine oath shall perish. But now thou 
hast sworn by thy Great Name, which lives and lasts for ever and ever; so 
shall thine oath also last for ever and ever.’” 


Etxe (v.18) with infin. =édvvaro as usual. “Quooev. ... el 
pyy...eddoyjow. Both the LXX (Thackeray, pp. 83, 84) and the 
papyri (Deissmann, Bzb/e Studies, 205 f.) show that «? py after 
opvvew in oaths is common as an asseveration; in some cases, 
as here, the classical form 7 sv, from which ei pyv arose by 
itacism, is textually possible. The quotation (v.14) is from the 
promise made to Abraham after the sacrifice of Isaac (Gn 2216-17); 
kat’ €uavTod w@pooa... eb piv edroydv eiAoynow oe, Kal 7A7y- 

1 This is the point raised in Jn 81 
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Oivwv tANOvVS 16 o7épya cov. The practical religious value of 
God’s promise being thus (v.!°) confirmed is now brought out for 
the present generation (vv.!6*—another long sentence). Kata 
tod petLovos, ze. by God. Which, Philo argues, is irreverent: 
doeBeis av vopicbetey ot Packovres 6uvivar kara Oeod (Leg. Allegor. 
ill. 73), since only swearing by the Name of God is permissible (cp. 
Dt 61%), But our author has no such scruples (see above). And 
he is quite unconscious of any objection to oaths, such as 
some early Christian teachers felt (e.g. Ja 5!); he speaks of the 
practice of taking oaths without any scruples. ‘‘Hic locus... 
docet aliquem inter Christianos jurisjurandi usum esse legiti- 
mum... porro non dicit olim fuisse in usu, sed adhuc vigere 
pronuntiat” (Calvin). “AvtiAoyias, dispute or quarrel (the derived 
sense in 77 xwpis maons avtioyias, there is no disputing). Eis 
BeBatowow only occurs once in the LXX (Lv 257%), but is a 
current phrase in the papyri (cp. Deissmann’s Lzd/e Studies, 
163 f.) for “by way of guarantee”; it is opposed to eis aféryow, 
and used here as in Wis 619 Tpoocoy?) de VOMwV BeBaiwors adbap- 
cias. In Philo (see on v.!%) it is the oath which is guaranteed ; 
here the oath guarantees. The general idea of v.!” is that of 
OGIS. (ii. B.c.), 67ws ay eis TOV drravta xpovov dkivyTa Kal dperd~ 
Gera pévye Ta Te pos Tov Bedv Tia Kal Ta mpos TOV “AOjVvaLov 
pirdvOpwra, *Ev 6 (=80, Theophylact), such being the case. 
Meptoodtepov, which goes with émdetEat, is illustrated by what Philo 
says in de Abrahamo, 46 (see above): ‘‘abundantius quam sine 
juramento factum videretur” (Bengel). It is an equivalent 
for mepiocorepés, which, indeed, B reads here. ’Embetgar (cp. 
Elephantine-Papyri [1907] 1” (iv. B.c.) émdeEdrw dé “Hpaxdeidys 
dru dv eyxadje Anuytpia évavtiov dvdpov tpidv): the verb, which 
is only once used of God in the LXX (Is 37% viv de érédaéa 
ééepnudoa €Ovy xrd.), means here “to afford proof of.” The 
writer uses the general plural, tots kAnpovdpors THs émayyeAtas,! 
instead of the singular “ Abraham,” since the Promise in its 
mystical sense applied to the entire People, who had faith 
like that of Abraham. The reference is not specifically to 
Isaac and Jacob, although these are called his cuvykAnpovépor in 
11% In 1d dpetdPerov ths Bouts our author evidently chooses 
Bovdjs for the sake of the assonance with Bouddpevos. “Auerd- 
Qetos is a synonym for dxivytos (cp. above on v.!" and 
Schol. on Soph. Avztig. 1027), and, as the papyri show, 
had a frequent connexion with wills in the sense of “irrevoc- 
able.” Here, in connexion with ovdAyjs, it implies final 
determination (cp. 3 Mac 5 1"); the purpose had a fixed 


1 Busebius once (Dem. iv. 15. 40) omits ris érayyeNlas, and once (zézd. 
v. 3. 21) reads rfjs BaotAelas, either accidentally or with a recollection of 


TERE 
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character or solidity about it. The verb éueoiteucey (‘‘inter- 
vened”) does not occur in the LXX, and is here used intransi- 
tively, instead of, as usual (cp. ¢eg. Dion. Halic. Avzt. ix. 59. 5 ; 
OGTS. 4377 etc.), with some accusative like cvvOjxas. In Jos. 
Ant. vii. 8. 5 it is used intransitively, but in the sense of “ inter- 
ceding” (reodels 8 6 IdaBos kal tiv dvdyxny abrod KarorKtetpas 
éuecitevoe mpos Tov Baotréa). The oath is almost certainly that 
just mentioned. Less probable is the interpretation (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, M. Stuart, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg, Wickham) 
which regards the oath referred to in vv.!® as the oath in the 
writer’s favourite psalm, r10*: 


» , Wes 64, 
Gpoocev Kupios kat od perapednOynoerat 

N re ‘ ? \ 2n \ \ / , 
Xb ef tepeds cis Tov aidva Kata Thy Taw Medyioédex. 


This oath does refer to the priesthood of Jesus, which the writer 
is about to re-introduce (in v.?°); but it is not a thought which 
is brought forward till 72% #1: 98; and the second line of the 
couplet has been already quoted (5°) without any allusion to the 
first. 

In v.18 katapedyew and édmis are connected, but not as in 
Wis 146 (Noah=7 éAmis tod Kdopov ért cxedias, katapvyotea). 
Here, as é\mis means what is hoped for, z.e. the object of expecta- 
tion, ‘the only thought is that we are moored to an immoveable 
object” (A. B. Davidson). The details of the anchor-metaphor 
are not to be pressed (v.!¥); the writer simply argues that 
we are meant to fix ourselves to what has been fixed for us by 
God and in God. To change the metaphor, our hope roots 
itself in the eternal order. What we hope for is unseen, being 
out of sight, but it is secure and real, and we can grasp it by 
faith. 


(a) Philo (Quaest. tx Exod. 22°) ascribes the survival and success of the 
Israelites in Egypt dia rhv éml tov cwrfpa Oedv Karapvyny, ds é dardpwr Kal 
aunxdvev émiméuwas Thy evepyériv Sivauiv éppvoaro rods ixéras. (5) Tév is 
inserted in v.1® before @edv (by x* AC P 33. 1245. 1739. 1827. 2005 Ath. 
Chrys. ), probably to harmonize with 6 eds in v.!” (where 1912 omits 6). But 
dedv (‘one who is God”) is quite apposite. 


Napdkdnow goes with kparijoo (aor. =“ seize,” rather than 
“hold fast to,” like xparetv in 4"), and ot kataguydvtes stands by 
itself, though there is no need to conjecture ot xara puyiy dvres = 
in our flight (so J. J. Reiske, etc.). Is not eternal life, Philo 
asks, 7) mpos 70 bv Katadyn (de fuga, 15)? In tis wpoKeypévys 
én Sos, mpoxewéevns must have the same sense as in 127; the 
colloquial sense of “ aforesaid,” which is common in the papyri 
(eg. OP. 1275% eis tiv mpoxunevnv Kopunv), would be fiat. 
*Aopahf te Kat BeBatay reflects one of the ordinary phrases in 
Greek ethics which the writer is so fond of employing. Cp. 
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Plutarch, de comm. not. 10610, Katrou Tara Karddnyis ev TO 
Tope Kat penn 70 dopahes € éxoura Kat BeBavov «rr. : Sextus Empir. 
adv. log. il. 374, és TO trot épevov } wmoriberar BéBoov éore 
Kal dopadés: and Philo, guts rer. div. 62, katadrAndis dodadrs Kat 
BeBaia. The a&yxupa of hope is safe and sure, as it is fixed in 
eternity. All hope for the Christian rests in what Jesus has 
done in the eternal order by his sacrifice. 


ce 


Chrysostom’ s comment on the ‘‘ anchor ” metaphor is all that is needed : 
worep yap n &ykupa e&aprnbetoa rod mdolov, ovK adinoey avrd mepipeper Bas, 
kay puplo. mapacadredwou dvewor, adr’ eEapryndeioa édpatov movet* otrw Kal 4 
é\rls. The anchor of hope was a fairly common metaphor in the later Greek 
ethic (¢.g. Heliod. vii. 25, maca éhridos dyxupa wavTolws avéomacrat, and Epict. 
Fragm. (30) 89, ov're vaiy €& évds dyxuplov ore Bloy éx mas édarldos oppucréov), 
but our author may have taken the religious application from Philo, who 
writes (de Somnzzs, i. 39),) ob xph xarerrnxévar Tov édmlde Gelas cuumaylas 
épopuovvra (lies moored to). He does not use it as a metaphor for stability, 
however, like most of the Greeks from Euripides (e.g. Helena, 277, &yxupa 
Oo pov ras TUxXas wer udyyn) and Aristophanes (e.g. Knights, 1244, derrh 
tis drs éor é As dxoUueOa) onwards, as, ¢.., in the most famous use of the 
anchor-metaphor,? that by Pythagoras (Stob. Zclog. 3: mAobros dodevijs 
&ykupa, Od&a Ere doGeveotépa . . . Tlves ody Ayxupat Suvaral; gPpdvyors, 
peyarowuxia, advdpla* ravras ovdels xem caNevet). 

Suddenly he breaks the metaphor,’ in order to regain the 
idea of the priesthood of Jesus in the invisible world. Hope 
enters the unseen world ; the Christian hope, as he conceives it, 
is bound up with the sacrifice and intercession of Jesus in the 
Presence of God, and so he uses language from the ritual of 
Lv 162% about Aaron “passing inside the veil,” or curtain that 
screened the innermost shrine. To this conception he returns 
in 9°" after he has described the vital functions of Jesus as 
iepevds (62%), For at last he has reached what he regards as the 
cardinal theme of his homily. The first paragraph (71°), which 
is one long sentence in Greek, applies and expands eis tév aidva, 
the first note of Melchizedek’s priesthood being that it is per- 
petual, thus typifying the priesthood of Jesus. The next is (744°), 
that it is prior and superior to the levitical priesthood ; this is 


1The comparison between hope and a voyage in de Abrahamo, 9, is 
different: 6 d¢ éArifwy, ws add Sndro?e Tovvoua, EAALTHs, Epiémevos mev del TOD 
Kadod, unm 8 édixécOa rovrov Seduynuévos, aAN €oixws Tots wéovow, ot 
omevdovres els Aymwévas Katalpew Oadarrevovow évopuloacbat uh dvvdmevor, 
This is nearer to the thought of Ro 8749, 

2 For the anchor as a symbol on tombs, pagan and Christian, see Le 
Blant’s Znscr. Chrét. de Gaule, ii, 158, 312. Contrast with He 6'* 9 the 
ae melancholy of the epitaph in the Greek Anthology (ix. 49) : é\mls Kal 

, Tixn, méya xalpere’ Tov Aiwév’ ebpov | ovdev Euol x’ buiv" walfere rods 
He éué. 

3 A similar mixture of metaphor in Zp. Aristeas, 230 (oe fev ob Suvardy 
dort mratoat, mao yap xdpiras Eorapkas al BYacrdvovowy elyoray, ) Ta méy.ora 
roy &rdwy KaTicxvovoa reprauBdver Thy meylorny dopddecav), and Philo, de 
praemits, 2 (ravrns 8 6 mpros omdpos éorly emis, h yyn TO Blu). 
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implied in the former claim, but the writer works it out fancifully 
from the allusion to tithes. 


20 There (dou for the classical dro.) Jesus entered for us in advance, when 
he became highpriest ‘for ever with the rank of Melchizedek.” For 
‘* Melchizedek, the king of Salem, a priest of the Most High God,’ who ‘* met 
Abraham on his return from the slaughter of the kings and blessed him” — 
2who had “a tenth part (Sexdrny, sc. potpay) of everything” assigned him by 
Abraham—this Melchizedek ts (sc. dv) primarily a ‘‘ king of righteousness” 
(that ts the meaning of his name) ; then, besides that, ‘‘king of Salem” 
(which means, king of peace). * He has neither father nor mother nor gene- 
alogy, necther a beginning to his days nor an end to his life, but, resembling 
the Son of God, continues to be ‘‘ priest” permanently. 


This paragraph and that which follows (vv.*!©) are another 
little sermon, this time on the story of Gn 14!8?9, In 620-78 
the writer starts from the idea that Jesus is dpxiepeds eis Tov 
aidva Kata THY rdéwv Medxioedéx, and shows how the Melchizedek 
priesthood was «is Tov aidva, 7e. explaining Ps 110% from Gn 
ae, Eioa\Gev in 67° is explained later, in gif, Mpd8popos 
recalls dpxnyds (21°), with its suggestion ‘of pioneering. The 
term is only used in the LXX of the days éapos, mpddpopor 
otapvAns (Nu 1322), or of early fruit (@s zpddposos ovKov, Is 28%) ; 
the present sense occurs, however, in Wis 128, where wasps or 
hornets are called the mpd8popor of God’s avenging host. The 
thought here is of Christ entering heaven as we are destined to 
do, after him, once like him (5%) we are “ perfected.” Vv.13 
in ch. 7 are another of the writer’s long sentences: odtos 6 Med- 
xtoedex . . . pever lepeds ets Td Sinvexés is the central thought, 
but the subject is overloaded with quotations and comments, 
including a long pév . . . 8€ clause. The length of the sentence 
and the difficulty of applying péve tepets cis 1d Sunvexés to 
Melchizedek have led some editors to make Jesus the subject of 
the sentence : otros (Jesus) yap (6 Mehxuredéx + + + TO vid Geor) 
péver tepeds eis Tov aidva. But the obros, as v.4 shows, is 
Melchizedek, and the theory i is wrecked upon v.8, for it is quite 
impossible to take éxe? «rd. as “in the upper sanctuary (sc. eat) 
there is One of whom the eae is that He lives.” There is a 
slight but characteristic freedom at the very outset in the use of 
the story, ¢.g. in 6 suvavtyoas xtrA. The story implies this, but 
does not say it. It was the king of Sodom who é£j\Oe eis 
owarvTynow aiTd peta TO brootpéya aditov ard THs Kors, but as 
Melchizedek is immediately said to have brought the conquering 
hero bread and wine, our writer assumed that he also met 
Abraham. 


An interesting example of the original reading being preserved in an 
inferior group of MSS is afforded by 6 cvvaytyoas (C* LP), The variant 
ds owvaryrjcas (8A BC? D K W 33. 436. 794. 1831. 1837. 1912), which 
makes a pointless anacolouthon, was due to the accidental reduplication of C 
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(OCCYN for OEYN), though attempts have been made to justify this 
reading by assuming an anacolouthon in the sentence, or a parenthesis in 
és . . . ’ABpadp, or carelessness on the part of the writer who began with a 
relative and forgot to carry on the proper construction. Some curious 
homiletic expansions have crept into the text of vv. 2. After Bacihéwy two 
late minuscules (456. 460) read 87u édiwtev rods dd\NoptAous Kal éfelNaro Awr 
Mera maons alxuadrwolas, and after airdév, D* vt 330. 440. 823 put Kai (’ABpadp) 
evhoynoOels tx avrod. The latter is another (cp. 1178) of the glosses which 
were thrown up by the Latin versions. 


In v.? éu€picer is substituted for the eSwxey of the LXX (which 
reappears in v.‘), in order to make it clear that Abraham’s gift 
was a sort of tithe. Tithes were not paid by the Hebrews 
from spoils of war; this was a pagan custom. But such is the 
interpretation of the story in Philo, e.g. in his fragment on Gn 
1418 (Fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, p. 72): ra yap 
TOD ToAguov apioreia Sidwor TO ieped Kal Tas THs vikns amapxas. 
iepompereotaty b& Kal aywrdrn racav amapyav h Sexary dia 7d 
mavrédevov elvat Tov apiOuov, ab od Kal Tots tepedor Kal vewKOpots 
at dexarau mpootdéer vouov Kaptav Kal Opeupatwv amodidovTat, 
dpfavros ths amapyns “ABpadp, ds kal tod yévous apynyerns eoriv. 
Or again in de congressu, 17, where he describes the same incident 
as Abraham offering God ras dexaras xapiorypia THs viKns. 


The fantastic interpretation of the Melchizedek episode is all the writer’s 
own. What use, if any, was made of Melchizedek in pre-Christian Judaism, 
is no longer to be ascertained. Apparently the book of Jubilees contained a 
reference to this episode in Abraham’s career, but it has been excised for 
some reason (see R. H. Charles’ note on Jub 13”). Josephus makes little of 
the story (Azz. i. 10. 2). He simply recounts how, when Abraham returned 
from the rout of the Assyrians, darnvrynce 8 aire 6 Tay DodomTGv Bacidevs els 
rémov Tia dv Kadovor Iedlov Baoiikdv' &vOa 6 THs Dolvud wdews Vrodéxerat 
Bacireds avrov Medxuedéxns. onualver 0 rotro Bacideds Sikatos* Kal jy dé 
TOLOUTOS Omoroyouuevws, ws did TavTnv avTdy Thy airlay kal lepéa yivéo Oat Tod 
Ocod. Thy wévrot Doruua Vorepov éxddecay ‘Lepoodduuwa. exXopyyynoe Sé obros 6 
Merxuoedéxns TH ’ABpdwov orpary févia Kal woddjv apOoviay ray émirydelwy 
mapésxe, Kal mapa Thy evwxlay avrov 7 émawvetv HpEaro Kal Tov Oedv etoyetv 
broxetplous adr@ TovjoavrTa Tovs ExOpovs. "ABpdmov dé diddvTo0s Kal ri dexarny 
rhs elas ait@, mpoodéxerar Ti Sdcw xrA. In the later Judaism, however, 
more interest was taken in Melchizedek (cp. M. Friedlander in Revue des 
Etudes Juives, v. pp. 1f.). Thus some applied the 110th psalm to Abraham 
(Mechilta on Ex 157, r. Gen. 55. 6), who was ranked as the priest after the order 
of Melchizedek, while Melchizedek was supposed to have been degraded 
because he (Gn 14!) mentioned the name of Abraham before that of God! 
This, as Bacher conjectures, represented a protest against the Christian view 
of Melchizedek (Agada der Tannaiten*, i. p. 259). It denotes the influence 
of IIpds ‘EBpatous. Philo, as we might expect, had already made more of the 
episode than Josephus, and it is Philo’s method of interpretation which gives 
the clue to our writer’s use of the story. Thus in Leg. Alleg. iil. 25, 26, 
he points out (a) that Medxicedex Bacitéa re ris _elpyvns—Zarnu robro yap 
épunveverar—kat lepéa éavrod memolnxev ! 6 Beds (in Gn 14"*), and allegorizes the 
reference into a panegyric upon the peaceful, persuasive influence of the really 
royal mind. He then (4) does the same with the sacerdotal reference. ’AXN 


1 The same sort of perfect as recurs in IIpds ‘EBpatous (e.g. 7° and 11°), 
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6 perv Medrxwedex dvr Ydaros olvoy mpoopepérw Kal moricérw Kal axparigérw 
puxds, wa kardoxeror yévwvrar Dela wen ynparewrépa views airis. lepeds 
yap éare Abyos KAHpov exw Tov bvTa Kal UpnrGs wepi avrob kal brepoyxws kal 
heyarorperds Koyifduevos* rob yap bWiorou éorly lepets, quoting Gn 14'8 and 
hastening to add, odx d7u éort rus AAXos ody tyroros. Philo points out thus 
the symbolism of wine (not water) as the divine intoxication which raises the 
soul to lofty thought of God; but our author does not even mention the food 
and drink, though later on there was a tendency to regard them as symbolizing 
the elements in the eucharist. His interest in Melchizedek lies in the parallel 
to Christ. This leads him along a line of his own, though, like Philo, he sees 
immense significance not only in what scripture says, but in what it does not 
say, about this mysterious figure in the early dawn of history. 


In vv.'? the only points in the original tale which are 
specially noted are (a) that his name means Baotheds Stxatoodrys ; 
(4) that ZoAyp, his capital, means eip4vy ; and (c) inferentially that 
this primitive ideal priest was also a king. Yet none of these 
is developed. Thus, the writer has no interest in identifying 
ZoAyp. All that matters is its meaning. He quotes fepeds rod 
Geod rod tWicrov, but it is tepeds alone that interests him. The 
fact about the tithes (6 kai Sexdryv amd tévtwv épépicev “ABpadu) 
is certainly significant, but it is held over until v.4.. What strikes 
him as far more vital is the silence of the record about the birth 
and death of Melchizedek (v.%). Atkavoodvn as a royal character- 
istic (see Introd. pp. xxxiif.) had been already noted in con- 
nexion with Christ (18); but he does not connect it with eipnvn, 
as Philo does, though the traditional association of Sixavootyy Kal 
cipyvy with the messianic reign may have been in his mind. In 
the alliteration (v.°) of d&mdtwp, dprjrwp, ayeveaddyntos, the third 
term is apparently coined by himself; it does not mean “of no 
pedigree,” nor ‘without successors,” but simply (cp. v.6) ‘*de- 
void of any genealogy.” Having no beginning (since none is 
mentioned), M. has no end. “Amdtwp and éujtwp are boldly 
lifted from their pagan associations. In the brief episode of Gn 
14189, this mysterious Melchizedek appears only as a priest of 
God; his birth is never mentioned, neither is his death ; unlike 
the Aaronic priests, with whom a pure family descent was vital, 
this priest has no progenitors. Reading the record in the light 
of Ps rro*, and on the Alexandrian principle that the very 
silence of scripture is charged with meaning, the writer divines 
in Melchizedek a priest who is permanent. This method of 
interpretation had been popularized by Philo. In quod det. pot. 
48, ¢.g., he calls attention to the fact that Moses does not explain 
in Gn 4! what was the mark put by God upon Cain. Why? 
Because the mark was to prevent him from being killed. Now 
Moses never mentions the death of Cain 84 réons rijs vomobecias, 
suggesting that domep 7 peuvPevpévy SxvAAa, xaxdv GOdvarov éorw 
adpootvn. Again (de Ebriet. 14) etre ydp rod tus “ Kar yap adnbas 
ddeApy pov eotw €x watpds, “aA odk ek Bytpos” (Gn 2012)— 
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Abraham’s evasive description of Sarah—is most significant ; she 
had no mother, ze. she had no connexion with the material 
world of the senses. 

*Ardtwp and dunrwp were applied to (a) waifs, whose parents were un- 
known ; or (4) to illegitimate children ; or (c) to people of low origin ; or (d) 
to deities who were supposed to have been born, like Athené and Hephaestus, 
from only one sex. Lactantius (dzzn. zstzt. i. 7) quotes the Delphic oracle, 
which described Apollo as aujrwp, and insists that such terms refer only to 
God (db¢d. iv. 13). ‘‘As God the Father, the origin and source of things, 
is without parentage, he is most accurately called admdrwp and dujrwp by 
Trismegistus, since he was not begotten by anyone. Hence it was fitting 
that the Son also should be twice born, that he too should become drdrwp 
and dufrwp.” His argument apparently’ is that the pre-existent Son was 
dujrwp and that He became dadrwp by the Virgin-birth (so Theodore of 
Mopsuestia). Lactantius proves the priesthood of Christ from Ps 1104 among 
other passages, but he ignores the deduction from the Melchizedek of Gn 14 ; 
indeed he gives a rival derivation of Jerusalem as if from lepdy Dodoudr. 
Theodoret, who (Dead. ii.) explains that the incarnate Son was dujrwp, with 
respect to his divine nature, and dyeveadyyros in fulfilment of Is 53°, faces 
the difficulty of Melchizedek with characteristic frankness. Melchizedek, he 
explains, is described as dmdrwp, duajrwp, simply because scripture does not 
record his parentage or lineage. Hi d\y0s ardrwp jy kal dujrwp, ob av hy 
ely, GAN adjOea, "Hedy d€ ob pices rabr exer, dNAd Kara Thy Tijs Oelas 
Tpapis olkovoutav, delxvvor THs ddnOelas Toy TUrov. In his commentary he 
explains that péver lepeds els 7d Oiyvexés means Thy lepwovyny od mapémeuper els 
matdas, Kabdmep’ Aapwy kat ’Hedfap kal Pees. 

*Adwporwpévos in v.? means “resembling,” as, eg., in Lp. 
Serem.” vexpo@ eppievy ev oxdrer dpwpoiwvrat ot Geoi aitay, though 
it might even be taken as a strict passive, ‘“‘made to resemble” 
(z.e. in scripture), the Son of God being understood to be eternal, 
Eis rd Sunvexés is a classical equivalent. for eis rov ai@va, a phrase 
which is always to be understood in the light of its context. 
Here it could not be simply ‘‘ad vitam”; the foregoing phrases 
and the fact that even the levitical priests were appointed for 
life, rule out such an interpretation. 

The writer now (vv.*!°) moralizes upon the statement that 
Abraham paid tithes to Melchizedek and received his blessing, 
which proves the supreme dignity of the Melchizedek priesthood, 
and, inferentially, its superiority to the levitical. 

4 Now mark the dignity of this man. The patriarch “ Abraham paid” 
him ‘‘a tenth” of the spoils, © Those sons of Levi, who receive the priestly 
office, are indeed ordered by law to tithe the people (that ts, thetr brothers), 
although the latter are descended from Abraham; ° but he who had no 
levitical (é& airav=éx Tv vidy Aevel) genealogy actually tithed Abraham and 
“blessed” the possessor of the promises! "(And there ts no question that it is 
the inferior who ts blessed by the superior.) *® Again, tt 7s mortal men in the 
one case who receive tithes, while in the other tt zs one of whom the witness ts 
that “he lives.” % In fact, we might almost say that even Levi the receiver 
of tithes paid tithes through Abraham ; ' for he was still in the loins of his 

father when Melchizedek met him. 


1 In iv. 25 he says that ‘‘as God was the Father of his spirit without a 
mother, so a virgin was the mother of his body without a father.” 
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Ocwpeite (v.4) is an oratorical imperative as in 4 Mac 14} 
(Oewpeire 5& mOs modvrAoKds eoTW 7 THs pirorekvias oropyy) 
mmXixos is a rare word, often used for 7Ackos after vowels, though 
not in Zec 2° (rod idety wyAlkov 76 wAGrTos aitns éotw), where alone 
it occurs in the LXX. The otros (om. D* 67**. 1739 Blass) 
repeats the otros of v.... We have now a triple proof of the 
inferiority of the levitical priesthood to Melchizedek. (a) Mel- 
chizedek, though not in levitical orders, took tithes from and 
gave a blessing to Abraham himself (vv.*’); (4) he is never 
recorded to have lost his priesthood by death (v.8); and (c) in- 
deed, in his ancestor Abraham, Levi yet unborn did homage to 
Melchizedek (19). Té& dxpobivia (v.4), which this alone of NT 
writers has occasion to use, explains the wavra of v.2; it is one 
of the classical terms for which he went outside the LXX. 
‘O mwatptdpxys is thrown to the end of the sentence for emphasis. 
In v.® tepatetay is chosen instead of tepwovvyny for the sake of 
assonance with Aevet. The LXX does not distinguish them 
sharply. The general statement about tithing, cata tov vopov 
(the évrodyn of Nu 18° 21), is intended to throw the spontaneous 
action of Abraham into relief; dmodexatody of “tithing” persons 
occurs in 1 S 845! but usually means ‘‘to pay tithes,” like the 
more common 8ekartody (v.°), the classical form being dexarevew. 
In v.® the perfect eddoyyjxe is like the Philonic perfect (see above). 
In describing the incident (de Abrahamo, 40), Philo lays stress 
upon the fact that 6 péyas tepeds Tod peyiorou Geot offered émivixia 
and feasted the conquerors ; he omits both the blessing and the 
offering of tithes, though he soon allegorizes the latter (41). 


Moulton calls attention to ‘‘the beautiful parallel in Plato’s Afol. 28c, 
for the characteristic perfect in Hebrews, describing what stands written in 
Scripture,” holding that ‘‘ dco. év Tpola rereNeurjxace (as is written in the 
Athenians’ Bible) is exactly like He 7° 111% 8.” But these perfects are 
simply aoristic (see above, p. 91, note). 

V.7 is a parenthetical comment on what blessing and being 
blessed imply; the neuter (€\attov) is used, as usual in Greek 
(cp. Blass, § 138. 1), in a general statement, especially in 
a collective sense, about persons. Then the writer rapidly 
summarizes, from vv.'4, the contrast between the levitical 
priests who die off and Melchizedek whose record (saprupovpevos 
in scripture, cp. 11°) is “he lives” (yyre Coys teAos . . . péver 
eis 70 Suqvexes). Finally (vv.% 1°), he ventures (ds eos eimety, a 
literary phrase, much affected by Philo) on what he seems to 
feel may be regarded as a forced and fanciful remark, that Levi 
was committed 80 ’"ABpadp (genitive) to a position of respectful 
deference towards the prince-priest of Salem. In v.® xatep 
€ypubdtas ek Tis sopvos “ABpadw (the Semitic expression for 
descendants, chosen here in view of what he was going to say in 
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v.10 év +4 dopuvi tod matpds) is another imaginative touch added 
in order to signalize the pre-eminent honour of the levitical 
priests over their fellow-countrymen. Such is their high authority. 
And yet Melchizedek’s is higher still! 


(a) In v.® “forte legendum, 6 dé uh yeveadoyovpmevos airov SedexdtwKe Tov 
"ABpadu, ipsum Abrahamam” (Bentley). But ¢& a’réy explains itself, and 
the stress which atvév would convey is already brought out by the emphatic 
position of ABpadu, and by the comment kal rov €xovra xrd. (4) In v.4 Kal 
is inserted after 6, in conformity with v.2, by s AC D¢ K L P syrhkl arm, 
etc. For &modexatoty in v.° the termination (cp. Thackeray, 244) dodexa- 
row is read by B D (as karacxnvoty in Mt 13°"). In v.® the more common 
(11%) aorist, evAdyyoe, is read by AC P 6. 104. 242. 263. 326. 383. 1288. 
1739. 2004. 2143, Chrys. for evAdynke. 


He now (vv."*) turns to prove his point further, by glancing 
at the text from the 110th psalm. “It is no use to plead that 
Melchizedek was succeeded by the imposing Aaronic priest- 
hood; this priesthood belonged to an order of religion which 
had to be superseded by the Melchizedek-order of priesthood.” 
He argues here, as already, from the fact that the psalter is later 
than the pentateuch ; the point of 7! is exactly that of 47, 


Ul Further, tf the levitical priesthood had been the means of reaching per- 
fection (for tt was on the basis of that priesthood that the Law was enacted for 
the People), why was it stzll necessary for another sort of priest to emerge 
“‘qwith the rank of Melchizedek,” instead of stmply with the rank of Aaron 
(2 for when the priesthood ts changed, a change of law necessarily follows) ? 
13 He who zis thus (2.e. ‘‘ with the rank of M.’’) descrzbed belongs to another 
tribe, no member of which ever devoted himself to the altar ; 14 for tt ts evident 
that our Lord sprang from Judah, and Moses never mentioned priesthood in 
connexion with that tribe. ” This becomes all the more plain when (el=érel) 
another priest emerges ‘‘resembling Melchizedek,” one who has become a 
priest by the power of an indissoluble (dxatadvrov, 2.e. by death) Lzfe and 
not by the Law of an external command ; “ for the witness to him zs, 

“Thou art priest for ever, with the rank of Melchizedek.” 
18 4 previous command 7s set aside on account of tts weakness and uselessness 
19 ( for the Law made nothing perfect), and there ts introduced a better Hope, 
by means of which we can draw near to God. 


Ei pév ov (without any d¢ to follow, as in 84) tedetwors 
(‘perfection ” in the sense of a perfectly adequate relation to 
God ; see v.19) 814 Tis Aevertixis tepwodvys KTA. Aeveitixys is a 
rare word, found in Philo (de fuga, 7 Aevirixy pov), but never in 
the LXX except in the title of Leviticus ; iepwovvy does occur in 
the LXX, and is not distinguishable from tepareéa (v.°). In the 
parenthetical remark 6 hads yap ém adtis vevopobérnta, adtis 
was changed into atryy (6. 242. 330. 378. 383. 440. 462. 467. 
489. 491. 999. 1610. 1836 Theophyl.), or airy (K L 326, 1288, 
etc. Chrys.) after 8° (where again we have this curious passive), 
and vevopoberntar altered into the pluperfect évevouobérnro 
(K L, etc.). The less obvious genitive (cp. Ex. 3477 ém yap 
tov Aoywv TovTwv TEHepwar Got SabyjKnv Kal TO "IopayA) én” abris 
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is not “in the time of,” for the levitical priesthood was not in 
existence prior to the Law; it might mean ‘in connexion with,” 
since émi and epi have a similar force with this genitive, but the 
incorrect dative correctly explains the genitive. The Mosaic 
vopos could not be worked for the Aadés without a priesthood, to 
deal with the offences incurred. The idea of the writer always 
is that a vouos or dvaOyKn depends for its validity and effective- 
ness upon the tepevs or iepets by whom it is administered. Their 
personal character and position are the essential thing. Every con- 
sideration is subordinated to that of the priesthood. Asa change 
in that involves a change in the vémos (v.12), the meaning of the 
parenthesis in v.!! must be that the priesthood was the basis for the 
vouos, though, no doubt, the writer has put his points in vv.!!: 
somewhat intricately ; this parenthetical remark would have been 
better placed after the other in v.!#, as indeed van d. Sande 
Bakhuyzen proposes. Three times over (cp. v.19) he puts in 
depreciatory remarks about the Law, the reason being that the 
Law and the priesthood went together. It is as if he meant 
here: ‘the levitical priesthood (which, of course, implies the 
Law, for the Law rested on the priesthood).” The inference 
that the vduos is antiquated for Christians reaches the same end 
as Paul does by his dialectic, but by a very different route. 
’Aviotac@at (= appear on the scene, as v.15) and héyeo@ar refer to 
Ps 1104, which is regarded as marking a new departure, with 
far-reaching effects, involving (v.!") an alteration of the véuos as 
wellas of the tepwotvy. In kai od . . . AéyeoOar the od negatives 
the infinitive as py usually does; *Aapdv, like Kava (Jn 217), has 
become indeclinable, though Josephus still employs the ordinary 
genitive "Aap&vos. In v.!? perd@eots, which is not a LXX term, 
though it occurs in 2 Mac 114, is practically equivalent here 
(cp. 1227) to &@érnors in v.'% A close parallel occurs in de 
Mundo, 6, vopos pev yap piv icoxArwis 6 Geds, oddeniav eridexd= 
pevos SudpOwow 7 weradeow, and a similar phrase is employed by 
Josephus to describe the arbitrary transference of the highpriest- 
hood (Azz. xii. g. 7, td Avotov reoGeis, werabelvar THY TYuyv dad 
TavTNS THs olkias «is €repov). 

We now (vv.15) get an account of what was meant by od 
Kata Thy taéw “Aapwv or €tepos (“another,” in the sense of “a 
different ”) tepeds in v.11; Jesus, this tepeds xara thy taf Medyuce- 
déx, came from the non-sacerdotal tribe of Judah, not from that 
of Levi. °Ep 6v is another instance of the extension of this 
metaphorical use of éwi from the Attic dative to the accusative. 
The perfect petéoxnxey may be used in an aoristic sense, like 
éoxnka, or simply for the sake of assonance with apooéoynxev, 
and it means no more than peréoxev in 214; indeed perécxev is 
read here by P 489. 623%. 1912 arm, as mpooécyev is (by A C 
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33. 1288) for tpooéoxyxev. The conjecture of Erasmus, zpocéo- 
TyKkev, iS ingenious, but wpooéyew in the sense of “attend” is 
quite classical. The rule referred to in eis hv pudyy (e& fs pvdAjs, 
arm ?), 7.¢. €k puAjs eis qv (as Lk 10!) «rd. is noted in Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 10. 1, mdtpiv éote pndéva rod Geod Thy apxiepwovvnv 
NapBavew } tov @& aiparos rod “Aapdvos. No tribe except Levi 
supplied priests. (Mpé8yndov in v.!4 is not a LXX term, but 
occurs in this sense in 2 Mac 3}? (8 dy rpddnXov éyivero) and 
14°, as well as in Judith 8°.) In Zest. Levi 814 it is predicted 
(cp. Introd. p. xlviti) that Baowreds ek Tod “lovda dvacrnoerat Kat 
momoe tepareiav véav: but this is a purely verbal parallel, the 
Baotrev’s is Hyrcanus and the reference is to the Maccabean 
priest-kings who succeed the Aaronic priesthood. *AvaréAXew is 
a synonym for évioracOa (v.), as in Nu 241’, though it is just 
possible that dvaréraAxey is a subtle allusion to the messianic 
title of "AvatoAy in Zec 6!2; in commenting on that verse Philo 
observes (de confus. ling. 14): Todvrov pev yap mpeoRitarov vidv 6 
Tov OAwy averetXe tatyp. (For tepéwy the abstract equivalent 
iepwotvys, from v.!%, is substituted by D° K L.) The title 
6 kUptos Hav is one of the links between the vocabulary of this 
epistle and that of the pastorals (1 Ti 114, 2 Ti 18). As the 
result of all this, what is it that becomes (v.!°) mepicodtepov 
(for repirodrepws) katé8ydov?! The provisional character of the 
levitical priesthood, or the perdfeors vopov? Probably the 
latter, though the writer would not have distinguished the one 
from the other. Inv. kata thy dpodtyTa linguistically has the 
same sense as ddwpoudpevos (v.*). In v.!® capktvns (for which 
capxixys is substituted by C° D K W 104. 326. 1175, etc.) hints at 
the contrast which is to be worked out later (in 9!) between 
the external and the inward or spiritual, the sacerdotal évtody 
being dismissed as merely capxivy, since it laid down physical 
descent as a requisite for office. Hereditary succession is 
opposed to the inherent personality of the Son(=91*). The dis- 
tinction between capxixds (= fleshly, with the nature and qualities 
of odp&) and cdpxwos (fleshy, composed of odpé) is blurred in 
Hellenistic Greek of the period, where adjectives in -wos tend to 
take over the sense of those in -txos, and wice versa. In y.1" 
paptupetrat (cp. paprupovpevos, v.8) is altered to the active (10!) 
papruper by CD K L 256. 326. 436. 1175. 1837. 2127 syr™ vg 
arm Chrys. 

The petdQeors of v.12 is now explained negatively (46€érno1s) 
and positively (€mevoaywyy) in vv.* 19, *AGérnots (one of his juristic 
metaphors, cp. 97°) yiveras (7.2. by the promulgation of Ps rrot) 
mpoayovons (cp. LIZA. ili. 247, 7a mpodyovta Wayiopara : mpodyew is 

1 Karddy\or is the classical intensive form of 57\ov, used here for the sake 
of assonance with the following kard. 


7 
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not used by the LXX in this sense of “ fore- -going”) évtodfjs (v.16) 
8a 15 adris (unemphatic) doGeves kat dvapehés (alliteration). 
’"Avwhedés is a word common in such connexions, e.g. Lp. Arist. 
253, Orep avudedes kal ddyewdov éotv: Polyb. xii. 2 5° alyAov Kat 
dvopedrés. The uselessness of the Law lay in its failure to secure 
an adequate forgiveness of sins, without which a real access or 
fellowship (éyy(Lew 176 Oe) was impossible ; odS€v éreheiwoey, it led 
to no absolute order of communion between men and God, no 
teXetwors. The positive contrast (v.!) is introduced by the strik- 
ing compound ézetcaywyh (with yiverar), a term used by Josephus 
for the replacing of Vashti by Esther (4 nt. xi. 6. 2; o Bévvvc bax yep 
70 mpos THY mporipay prrdoropyov é érépas ereioayoyt}, Kal TO Tpos ekei- 
vay ebvouv drooTmpevov Kata pKpOoV yiyvec Oo THs cvvovons) ; there 
is no force here in the ée, as if it meant “fresh” or ‘‘ further.” 
The new éAmis is kpe(trwv by its effectiveness (618) ; it accomplishes 
what the vépos and its iepwovvy had failed to realize for men, viz. 
a direct and lasting access to God. In what follows the writer 
ceases to use the term éAzis, and concentrates upon the éyytfew 
7 Qe, since the essence of the éAzis lies in the priesthood and 
sacrifice of Jesus the Son. With this allusion to the xpeirrwv éA7is, 
he really resumes the thought of 61819; but he has another 
word to say upon the superiority of the Melchizedek priest, and 
in this connexion he recalls another oath of God, viz. at the 
inauguration or consecration mentioned in Ps 110‘, a solemn 
divine oath, which was absent from the ritual of the levitical 
priesthood, and which ratifies the new priesthood of Jesus as 
permanent (vv.?°-2?), enabling him to do for men what the levitical 
priests one after another failed to accomplish (vv.?%-?5). 

20 4 better Hope, because it was not promised apart from anoath. Previous 


priests (ot uév=levitical priests) became priests apart from any oath, ™ but 
he has an oath from Him who said to him, 

“ The Lord has sworn, and he will not change his mind, 

thou art a priest for ever.” 


2 And this makes Jesus surety for a superior covenant, * Also, while they (ot 
ev) became priests in large numbers , since death prevents them from continuing 
to serve, *4 he holds his priesthood without any successor, since he continues for 
ever. ™ Hence for all time he ts able to save those who approach God through 
him, as he ts always living to intercede on thetr behalf. 


The long sentence (vv.”°-2?) closes with *Inoods in an emphatic 
position. After kat xaQ” dcov of xwpls dpkwpootas, which connect 
(sc. rotbro ylverax) with € eragaywyy) KpelTrovos ehrridos, there isa long 


explanatory parenthesis ot pév yop... eis Tov aidva, exactly in 
the literary style of Philo (e.g. gucs rer. div. 17; ed’ dcov yap otpat 
KTA, —vois pev yap... alaPnow—éml trocodrov xrd.). In v.20 


dpkwpoota (oath- taking) i is a neuter plural (cp. Sy/Z. 59329, OGJS. 
2298”) which, like 4 dvTwpooia, has become a feminine singular of 
the first declension, and eiotv yeyovéres is simply an analytic form 
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of the perfect tense, adopted as more sonorous than yeyovacr. As 
we have already seen (on 61%), Philo (de sacrific. 28-29) discusses 
such references to God swearing. ‘Thousands of people, he ob- 
serves, regard an oath as inconsistent with the character of God,who 
requires no witness to his character. ‘Men who are disbelieved 
have recourse to an oath in order to win credence, but God’s mere 
word must be believed (6 dé Geds Kal Aéywv muotds éotw) ; hence, 
his words are in no sense different from oaths, as far as assurance 
goes.” He concludes that the idea of God swearing an oath is 
simply an anthropomorphism which is necessary on account of 
human weakness. Our author takes the OT language in Ps rrot 
more naively, detecting a profound significance in the line épocev 
KUptos kat ob perapednOyoetat (in the Hellenistic sense of “ regret” 
=change his mind). ‘The allusion is, of course, to the levitical 
priests. But Roman readers could understand from their former 
religion how oaths were needful in such a matter. Claudius, 
says Suetonius (Vt. Claud. 22), ‘in co-optandis per collegia 
sacerdotibus neminem nisi juratus (ze. that they were suitable) 
nominavit.” 

The superfluous addition of kara thy tafiv MeAxiledéx was soon made, 
after eis Be ai@va, by x’ A D K L P vt SyrPesh hkl boh eth Eus (Dem. iv. 
15. 40), etc. 

Napapévery means to remain in office or serve (a common 
euphemism in the papyri). The priestly office could last in a 
family (cp. Jos. Anz. xi. 8. 2, Tis ‘epatixns TyLHs meyiorTys ovons Kat 
ev TO yever Tapapevovorns), but mortal men (drobvycKovtes, v.8) could 
not zapamévew as priests, whereas (v.74) Jesus remains a perpetual 
iepeds, 81d 75 ever ( = wdévtote Lav, v.”°) adtév (superfluous as in Lk 24 
81a. 76 adrov etvar). "Atapd&Bartoy, a legal adjective for “inviolable,” 
is here used in the uncommon sense of non-transferable (boh 
Chrys. ov« xe duddoxov, Oecumenius, etc. dduadoxov), as an equiva- 
lent for p21 rapaBaivovoay eis dhAov, and contrasts Jesus with the 
long succession of the levitical priests (zA«éovés). The passive 
sense of ‘‘not to be infringed” (cp. Justin Martyr, Aol. i. 43, 
cipappevnv papev amapéBarov tavrnv elvar, where the adjective 
=ineluctabile) or “unbroken” does not suit the context, for 
Jesus had no rivals and the word can hardly refer to the invasion 
of death. Like yeyupvacpéva in 514, also after éxew, it has a pre- 
dicative force, marked by the absence of the article. Philo (guts 
rer. div. heres, 6) finds a similar significance in the etymology of 
KUptos as a divine title: Kvpios pev yap rapa 7d Ktpos, 6 d1 BEBarov 
ear, elpntat, kat évayTioryta aBeBaiov kat dxvpov. But our author 
does not discover any basis for the perpetuity of 6 xvpuos judy in 
the etymology of xvpios, and is content (in vv.??-**) to stress the 
line of the psalm, in order to prove that Jesus guaranteed a superior 
dvabyxn (Z.e. order of religious fellowship). “Eyyvos is one of the 
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juristic terms (vg, Sponsor) which he uses ina general sense ; here 
it is “surety ” or “pledge.” Atabyxn is discussed by him later 
on; it isa term put in here as often to excite interest and anticipa- 
tion. How readily éyyuos could be associated with a term like 
odfew (v.25) may be understood from Sir 29! ; 


xdpitas éyyvou pn ériAdOy, 
edwkev yap THv Wuxnv adrod trép cov. 
ayaa éyyvou dvarpeper dpuaptwrds, 


Vas 4 > 4 2 LA e , 
Kat AxXaplaTOS eV duavoia eyxatadeiper PvoajLevov. 


Our author might have written pecirys here as well as in 8°; he 
prefers éyyvos probably for the sake of assonance with yéyovey or 
even éyyifouev. As peovrevew means to vouch for the truth of a 
promise or statement (cp. 617), so €yyvos means one who vouches 
for the fulfilment of a promise, and therefore is a synonym for 
peoitns here. The conclusion (v.75) is put in simple and 
effective language. Eis Td maytehés is to be taken in the temporal 
sense of the phrase, as in BIZ, iii. 1614 (A.D. 212) ard Tod 
viv eis 7O wavtedes, being simply a literary variant for wdyrore. 
The alternative rendering ‘‘ utterly ” suits Lk 131! better than this 
passage. This full and final tepwouvn of Jesus is the kpeittwy édmis 
(v.19), the reAciwous which the levitical priesthood failed to supply, 
a perfect access to God’s Presence. His intercession (évrvyxavew, 
sc. Oe as in Ro 8°4 ds kat évtvyxaves trép Hudv) has red blood in 
it, unlike Philo’s conception, ¢.g. in Vit. Mos, ili. 14, dvaykatov yap 
qv Tov tepwuevov (the highpriest) r@ rod Kécpouv tarp rapaxAynTw 
xpno Gan Tehevordry Ty dperiy vig (7.e, the Logos) xpos re dpynoriav 
dpapynmarwv Kar Xopyytav apbovordrar ayadav, and in quis rer. div. 
42, where the Logos is ixérys tov Ovynrod KnpatvovTos del mpos TO 
adpOaprov Tapa dé TO pivre ™pos eveATLoTiav TOU pyTOTE TOV iAew Oedv 
mepudetv TO idvov épyov. The function of intercession in heaven for 
the People, which originally (see p. 37) was the prerogative of 
Michael the angelic guardian of Israel, or generally of angels (see 
on 114), is thus transferred to Jesus, to One who is no mere angel 
but who has sacrificed himself for the People. The author 
deliberately excludes any other mediator or semi-mediator in the 
heavenly sphere (see p. xxxix). 

A triumphant little summary (vv.?628) now rounds off the 
argument of 61%F—7%5 ; 

6 Such was the highpriest for us, saintly, innocent, unstained, far from 
all contact with the sinful, lifted high above the heavens, 7 one who has no 
need, like yonder highpriests, day by. day to offer sacr ifices jirst for their own 
sins and then for (the preposition is omitted as in Ac 2618) those of the People— 
he did that once for all in offering up himself. * For the Law appoints 


human beings in their weakness to the priesthood ; but the word of the Oath 
(which came after the Law) appoints a Son who ts made perfect for ever. 
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The text of this paragraph has only a few variants, none of any import- 
ance. After qpiv in v.78 Kal is added by A B D 1739 syresh hkl Eusebius 
(‘* was exactly the one for us”). In v.?7 it makes no difference to the sense 
whether mpocevéykas (x A W 33. 256. 436. 442. 1837. 2004. 2127 arm Cyr.) 
or avevéykas (B C D KL P etc. Chrys.) is read ; the latter may have been 
suggested by avadépety, or mpocevéyxas may have appealed to later scribes as 
the more usual and technical term in the epistle. The technical distinction 
between avadépew (action of people) and mpor¢épey (action of the priest) 
had long been blurred; both verbs mean what we mean by “offer up” or 
* sacrifice,” In v.?8 the original lepe?s (D* 1 r vg) was soon changed (to con- 
form with &pxvepets in v.?’) into dpyvepe?s. The reason why tepetds and 
iepets have been used in 7'* is that Melchizedek was called tepets, not 
dpxcepets. Once the category is levitical, the interchange of dpx.epev’s and 
iepevs becomes natural. 


The words tovodtos yap ‘piv émperev (another daring use of 
experev, Cp. 21°) dpxepeds (v.2°) might be bracketed as one of 
the author’s parentheses, in which case 6otos xrA. would carry on 
mwdvtote fav... attav. But ds in Greek often follows tovodtos, 
and the usual construction is quite satisfactory. [dp is intensive, 
as often. It is generally misleading to parse a rhapsody, but there 
is a certain sequence of thought in dsvos xrX., where the positive 
adjective dcvos is followed by two negative terms in alliteration 
(dkakos, dpiavtos), and Kexwpropévos dd Tay dpaptwAGv is further 
defined by 6nddtepos THv odpavay yevduevos (the same idea as in 
4! dueAnAvOdta rods ovpavovs). He is dovos, pious or saintly 
(cp. LRE. vi. 743), in virtue of qualities like his reverence, 
obedience, faith, loyalty, and humility, already noted. “Akxakos 
is innocent (as in Job 8”, Jer 111°), one of the LXX equivalents 
for DM or OYA, not simply = devoid of evil feeling towards men ; 
like dpiavros, it denotes a character xwpis duaprias. *Aptaytos is 
used of the untainted Isis in OP. 1380 (év IIdvtw dyiavros). 
The language may be intended to suggest a contrast between 
the deep ethical purity of Jesus and the ritual purity of the 
levitical highpriest, who had to take extreme precautions against 
outward defilement (cp. Lv 21115 for the regulations, and the 
details in Josephus, Avz?. ili. 12. 2, 7 wdvov Se epi tas tepovpyias 
Kabaporvs iva, orovddlew S& Kal repli THv aitv Siatav, ws adriy 
dpeprrov etvar' kat dua tavryv tiv airiay, ot THY LepatiKiy oTodV 
opodvres dpwpor Te clot Kal mept rdvTa Kafapol Kat vnpdAror), and 
had to avoid human contact for seven days before the ceremony 
of atonement-day. The next two phrases go together. Kexwpio- 
pévos ard tov duaptwdéry is intelligible in the light of 9%; Jesus 
has daé sacrificed himself for the sins of men, and in that sense 
his connexion with dyaprwAoi is done. He is no levitical high- 
priest who is in daily contact with them, and therefore obliged 
to sacrifice repeatedly. Hence the writer at once adds (v.?’) a 
word to explain and expand this pregnant thought; the sphere 
in which Jesus now lives (6yddtepos xrA.) is not one in which, 
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as on earth, he had to suffer the contagion or the hostility of 
épaptwdot (127) and to die for human sins. 


“He has outsoared the shadow of our night ; 
Envy and calumny and hate and pain... 
Can touch him not and torture not again; 
From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 
He is secure.” 


This is vital! to the sympathy and intercession of Jesus; it is 
in virtue of this position before God that he aids his people, 
as teteMetwyévos, and therefore able to do all for them. His 
priesthood is, in modern phrase, absolute. As eternal dpxvepeds 
in the supreme sense, and as no longer in daily contact with 
sinners, Jesus is far above the routine ministry of the levitical 
dpxtepets. The writer blends loosely in his description (v.?) the 
annual sacrifice of the highpriest on atonement-day (to which 
he has already referred in 5°) and the daily sacrifices offered by 
priests. Strictly speaking the dpyiepets did not require to offer 
sacrifices caf’ 7u<épav, and the accurate phrase would have been xar’ 
éviavtov. According to Lv 6198 the highpriest had indeed to offer 
a cereal offering morning and evening ; but the text is uncertain, 
for it is to be offered both on the day of his consecration and 
also 61a mavros. Besides, this section was not in the LXX text 
of A, so that the writer of Hebrews did not know of it. Neither 
had he any knowledge of the later Jewish ritual, according to 
which the highpriest did offer this offering twice a day. 
Possibly, however, his expression here was suggested by Philo’s 
statement about this offering, viz. that the highpriest did offer a 
daily sacrifice (quis rer. div. 36: Tas évdeXexets Ovolas . . . Ww TE 
tarep éavTay ot iepeis tpoohépovor THs ceddrews Kal THY trép Tod 
€Ovovs Tav dvetv duvadv, de spec. leg. ill. 23, 6 apxvepev’s . . . €dXaS 
8& Kal Ovaias teAXGv Ka ExdoTnv Huepav). It is true that this 
offering éwép éaut@v was not a sin-offering, only an offering of 
cereals ; still it was reckoned a 6vo/a, and in Sir 4514 it is counted 
as such. Todto yap émoiyoev refers then to his sacrifice for sins 
(978), not, of course, including any sins of his own (see on 53) ; 
it means brép Tay d&pwapti@v tod Aaod, and the writer could afford 
to be technically inexact in his parallelism without fear of being 
misunderstood. ‘Jesus offered his sacrifice,” “Jesus did all 
that a highpriest has to do,”—this was what he intended. The 
Greek fathers rightly referred todro to émeita t&v tod aod, as if 
the writer meant ‘72s, not that mpdtepov.” It is doubtful if he 
had such a sharp distinction in his mind, but when he wrote todto 


1 Thus Philo quotes (de “ug. 12) with enthusiasm what Plato says in the 
Theatetus ; od'r droréoOa ra kaxd Suvardv—vrevayrioy yap Te TS ayadG det 
elvar dvayKxn—olre év Oelous avra tdptcba. 
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he was thinking of tév tod aod, and of that alone. An effort 
is sometimes made to evade this interpretation by confining 
KaQ” ypepay to ds odk exer and understanding “yearly” after 
ol dpxvepets, as if the idea were that Christ’s daily intercession 
required no daily sacrifice like the annual sacrifice on atonement- 
day. But, as the text stands, dvdyxny is knit to xa@ yuépav, and 
these words must all be taken along with domep ot dpxvepets 


aA 
(€xovct). 
Dapamvde kal rots cuvvéors Oeots. 


A deep impression is made by the words €autév dvevéykas, 
“pro nobis tibi uictor et uictima, et ideo uictor, quia uictima, 
pro nobis tibi sacerdos et sacrificium, et ideo sacerdos, quia 
sacrificilum” (Aug. Conf. x. 43). What is meant by this the 
writer holds over till he reaches the question of the sacrifice of 
Jesus as dpxtepets (9!!). As usual, he prepares the way for a 
further idea by dropping an enigmatic allusion to it. Meantime 
(v.78) a general statement sums up the argument. Ka@lortnow is 
used as in 1 Mac 107? (xafeoraxapév oe onpepov apytepea Tod 
€Ovovs gov), and dobéveray recalls 5? (repixertar aobéveav), in the 
special sense that such weakness involved a sacrifice for one’s 
personal sins (irép tév idtwy duapri@v). Whereas Jesus the Son 
of God (as opposed to dvOparovs doGeveis) was appointed by a 
divine order which superseded the Law (pera Tév vopov = vv.1!19), 
and appointed as one who was teteewwpévos (in the sense of 21°) 
eis Tov aidva. It is implied that he was appointed dpyxtepeds, 
between which and iepevs there is no difference. 

The writer now picks up the thought (72?) of the superior 
SiaOjxn which Jesus as dpxtepeds in the eternal oxyvj or 
sanctuary mediates for the People. This forms the transition 
between the discussion of the priesthood (5-8) and the sacrifice 
of Jesus (g!-10!”), The absolute sacrifice offered by Jesus as 
the absolute priest (vv.1) ratifies the new d.a@%«y which has 
superseded the old (vv.71%) with its imperfect sacrifices. 

1 The point of all this 7s, we do have such a highpriest, one who ts ** seated 
at the right hand” of the throne of Majesty (see 1°) im the heavens, 
2 and who officiates in the sanctuary or ‘true tabernacle set up by the Lord” 
and not by man, * Now, as every highpriest ts appointed to offer gifts and 
sacrifices, he too must have something to offer. * Were he on earth, he 
would not be a priest at all, for there are priests already to offer the gifts 
prescribed by Law (men who serve a mere outline and shadow of the 
heavenly—as Moses was instructed when he was about to execute the building 
of the tabernacle: “see,” God satd, ‘that (sc. 8mws) you make everything 
on the pattern shown you upon the mountain”). ° As it is, however, the 
divine service he has obtained zs superior, owing to the fact that he mediates 
a superior covenant, enacted with superior promzses. 


The terseness of the clause jv eangev 6 Kvptos, ovK avPpwos (v.) is 
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spoiled by the insertion of kat before ovk (AK LP vg boh syr arm eth 
Cosm.). In v.4 ov becomes ydp in D¢ K L syrb*! arm Chrys. Theod., and 
a similar group of authorities add iepéwy after dvrwy. Tév is prefixed 
needlessly to véuov by 8 DK LP Chrys. Dam. to conform to the usage in 
7° 92; but the sense is really unaffected, for the only legal regulation con- 
ceivable is that of the Law. In v.® viv and vuvt (97°) are both attested ; 
the former is more common in the papyri. The Hellenistic (from Aristotle 
onwards) form rérevyev (x° B D° 5. 226. 467. 623. 920. 927. 1311. 1827. 1836. 
1873. 2004. 2143, etc.: or téruxev, 8° A D* K L) has been corrected in PY 
6. 33. 1908 Orig. to the Attic rerdxnxev. Before kpetttovds, kat is omitted 
by D* 69. 436. 462 arm Thdt. 

Kepddaroy (“the pith,” Coverdale), which is nominative 
absolute, is used as in Cic. ad AZtic. v. 18: “et multa, immo 
omnia, quorum xepaAaov,” etc., Dem. xiii. 36: é€ore 8, & dvdpes 
*AOnvaior, Kepadavov dravrwv tov cipnuévwv (at the close of a 
speech) ; Musonius (ed. Hense, 67 f.) Biov Kai yevéecews taidwv 
Kowwviay Kepddaoy elvar ydpov, etc. The word in this sense is 
common throughout literature and the more colloquial papyri, 
here with émt tots Neyowevors (concerning what has been said). 
In passing from the intricate argument about the Melchizedek 
priesthood, which is now dropped, the writer disentangles the 
salient and central truth of the discussion, in order to continue 
his exposition of Jesus as highpriest. ‘Such, I have said, was the 
dpxvepeds for us, and such is the dépxvepeds we have—One who is 
enthroned, év tots odpavots, next to God himself.” While Philo 
spiritualizes the highpriesthood, not unlike Paul (Ro 121), by 
arguing that devotion to God is the real highpriesthood (76 yap 
Oeparrevtixov yévos avd@yud éote Oeot, iepwipevov tiv peyadnv 
apxlepwovvynv aito wovw, de Hug. 7), our author sees its essential 
functions transcended by Jesus in the spiritual order. 

The phrase in v.? tav dyiwy ettoupyds, offers two points of 
interest. First, the linguistic form Aerouvpyds. The e form 
stands between the older 7 or 7, which waned apparently from 
the third cent. B.c., and the later ce form ; “‘ Aecroupyds sim. socios 
habet omnium temporum papyros praeter perpaucas recentiores 
quae sacris fere cum libris conspirantes drovpyds dcroupyia 
scribunt” (Cronert, AZemoria Graeca Hercul. 39). Then, the 
meaning of rév dyiwy. Philo has the phrase, in Leg. Adleg. iii. 46, 
TowovTos O€ 0 GepazrevTis Kai AeToupyos THv ayiwy, where Tov &yiwv 
means ‘‘sacred things,” as in de /uwg. 17, where the Levites are 
described as priests ois % Tév ayiwv dvaxetras Necroupyia. This 
might be the meaning here. But the writer uses 7a ayia else- 
where (g§* 1019 131!) of “the sanctuary,” a rendering favoured 
by the context. By 7a aya he means, as often in the LXX, the 
sanctuary in general, without any reference to the distinction 
(cp. 9%) between the outer and the inner shrine. The LXX 
avoids the pagan term ‘epdv in this connexion, though 76 &y.ov 
itself was already in use among ethnic writers (e.g. the edict of 
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Ptolemy 111., kat xaOidpdoa ev tOv dyiwi= “in sacrario templi,” 
Dittenberger, OGJS. noe It is here defined (xaé epexegetic) as 
ale true or real oxnvn, i 1 enngev 6 Runes (a reminiscence of Nu 
24° oKnval as érngev Kvpios, and of Ex 337 xat AaBdv Movoys THV 
oKyviv advrod ernfev). The reality and authenticity of the writer’s 
faith come out in a term like &An@ivds. What he means by it 
he will explain in a moment (v.°). Meanwhile he turns to the 
Nettoupyia of Jesus in this ideal sanctuary. This dpyvepeds of 
ours, in his vocation (v.%, cp. 51), must have (dvaykatoy, sc. éoriv) 
some sacrifice to present before God, though what this offering is, 
the writer does not definitely say, even later in 974. The analogy 
of a highpriest carrying the blood of an animal inside the sacred 
shrine had its obvious limitations, for Jesus was both dpyepeds 
and offering, by his self-sacrifice. Mpooevéyxy is the Hellenistic 
aorist subjunctive, where classical Greek would have employed 
a future indicative (Radermacher, 138). The writer proceeds 
to argue that this Nertoupyta is far superior to the levitical cultus 
(vy.44), Even in the heavenly sanctuary there must be sacrifice 
of some kind—for sacrifice is essential to communion, in his 
view. It is not a sacrifice according to the levitical ritual; 
indeed Jesus on this level would not be in levitical orders at all. 
But so far from that being any drawback or disqualification to 
our dpxtepeus, it is a proof of his superiority, for the bible itself 
indicates that the levitical cultus is only an inferior copy of the 
heavenly order to which Jesus belongs. 
Instead of contrasting at this point (v.4) ta 8apa (sacrifices, 
as in 114) of the levitical priests with the spiritual sacrifice of 
Jesus, he hints that the mere fact of these sacrifices being made 
émt yfs is a proof of their inferiority. This is put into a paren- 
thesis (v.°); but, though a grammatical aside, it contains one of 
the writer’s fundamental ideas about religion (Eusebius, in Praep. 
Lvang. xii. 19, after quoting He 8°, refers to the similar Platonic 
view in the sixth book of the Republic). Such priests (otrwves, 
the simple relative as in 9? 108%" 125) Xatpedouor (with dative as 
in 13!) bmoSelypate Kal oxid Tay émoupaviwy (cp. 9”). “Yardderyya 
here as in 9” is a mere outline or copy (the only analogous 
instance in the LXX being Ezk 42! 16 trdderypa Tod oixov) ; the 
phrase is practically a hendiadys for ‘‘a shadowy outline,” a 
second-hand, inferior reproduction. The proof of this is given 
in a reference to Ex 254°; KaOas Kexpnpdtiata, Mwuots— 
xpyparife,? as often in the LXX and the papyri, of divine 
1 qv is not assimilated, though #s might have been written ; the practice 
varied (cp. ¢g. Dt 5° dy, TH yn i éyw Sldwur, and 12) & rH yn 1 Képios 
bldworr). 

2 Passively in the NT in Ac 10”, but the exact parallel is in Josephus, 
Ant. iii. 8. 8, Mwiiofs . . . els Thy oxnvhy elowyr éxpnuarlfero wep Gv édetro 
mapa Tov Oeod. 
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revelations as well as of royal instructions—péAdwv émtedety Thy 
oxyyyy. The subject of the do. is God, understood from 
kexpynpdtiorar, and the ydp! introduces the quotation, in which 
the writer, following Philo (Zeg. Adleg. iil. 33), as probably codex 
Ambrosianus (F) of the LXX followed him, adds mévra. He 
also substitutes Se.yOévra for dedevypevov, which Philo keeps 
(Kara 76 rapdderypa TO Sederypevov wor ev TH Oper TaVTA Toncets), and 
retains the LXX turov (like Stephen in Ac 744). The idea was 
current in Alexandrian Judaism, under the influence of Platonism, 
that this oxnvy on earth had been but a reproduction of the 
pre-existent heavenly sanctuary. Thus the author of Wisdom 
makes Solomon remind God that he had been told to build the 
temple (vdov . . . Kal Ovowworypiov) as pipnua oKnvas aylas HV 
mpontoiwacas ar dapxns (9°), where oxyvy ayia is plainly the 
heavenly sanctuary as the eternal archetype. This idealism 
determines the thought of our writer (see Introd. pp. xxxif.). 
Above the shows and shadows of material things he sees the 
real order of being, and it is most real to him on account of 
Jesus being there, for the entire relationship between God and 
man depends upon this function and vocation of Jesus in the 
eternal sanctuary. 


Such ideas were not unknown in other circles. Seneca (£4. lviii. 18-19) 
had just explained to Lucilius that the Platonic ideas were ‘‘ what all visible 
things were created from, and what formed the pattern for all things,” 
quoting the Parmenides, 132 D, to prove that the Platonic idea was the ever- 
lasting pattern of all things in nature. The metaphor is more than once used 
by Cicero, e.g. Zusc. iil. 2. 3, and in de Officizs, ili. 17, where he writes: ‘‘ We 
have no real and life-like (solidam et expressam effigiem) likeness of real law 
and genuine justice ; all we enjoy is shadow and sketch (umbra et imaginibus),. 
Would that we were true even to these! For they are taken from the 
excellent patterns provided by nature and truth.” But our author’s thought 
is deeper. In the contemporary Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch the idea of 
Ex 25% is developed into the thought that the heavenly Jerusalem was also 
revealed to Moses along with the patterns of the oxyvy and its utensils (44*) ; 
God also showed Moses ‘‘the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern 
of which the sanctuary of the present time was to be made” (Charles’ tr.). 
The origin of this notion is very ancient; it goes back to Sumerian sources, 
for Gudea the prince-priest of Lagash (c. 3000 B.C.) receives in a vision the 
plan of the temple which he is commanded to build (cp. A. Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im NT, pp. 62f.). It is to this fundamental conception that 
the author of IIpds ‘E8patous recurs, only to elaborate it in an altogether new 
form, which went far beyond Philo. Philo’s argument (Leg. Adleg. iii. 33), 
on this very verse of Exodus, is that Bezaleel only constructed an imitation 
(uiunuara) of rd dpxéruma given to Moses; the latter was called up to the 
mountain to receive the direct idea of God, whereas the former worked 
simply amd oKas r&v yevoudvwr. In de Plant, 6 he observes that the very 
name of Bezaleel (bx $y3) means ‘“‘one who works in shadows” (ev oxcats 
movdv) ; in De Somnizs, i. 35, he defines it as ‘Sin the shadow of God,” and 
again contrasts Bezaleel with Moses: 6 mév ofa cKxids breypddero, 6 8 od oKids, 


1 Put before @not, because the point is not that the oracle was given, but 
what the oracle contained. 
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airas O€ ras dpxervmous eOnuovpye pices. In Vit. Mos. iti. 3 he argues that 
in building the oxyv7 Moses designed to produce kaOdmep dm’ dpxetimou 
ypapis Kal vonrav mapaderypdtwy aloOynra miunwara .. . 6 ev ody Turos 
Tov wapadelyuwaros éverppaylvero ry Siavola To0 mpopirov . . . Td 6 dmoré- 
Aeoma pods Tov TUTov ESnucoupyetro. 


He then continues (v.® vév 8, logical as in 2° 926, answering 
to ei pev in v.*) the thought of Christ’s superior Nettoupyia by 
describing him again (cp. 722) in connexion with the superior 
S.a0Hkn, and using now not éyyvos but peoityns. Meoirns (see on 
Gal 3!) commonly means an arbitrator (e.g. Job 9°°, Rein. P. 44° 
[A.D. 104] 6 xaracrabels Kpitijs pecitys) or intermediary in some 
civil transaction (OP. 12981%) ; but this writer’s use of it, always in 
connexion with 8a6qKy (9! 1274)! and always as a description 
of Jesus (as in 1 Ti 2°), implies that it is practically (see on 77) 
a synonym for éyyuos. Indeed, linguistically, it is a Hellenistic 
equivalent for the Attic peréyyvos, and in Diod. Siculus, iv. 54 
(rodrov yap pecitny yeyovora Tov SpoAdoyiav év KoAxous éexnyyeAOat 
BonOyoewv airy tapacrovdoupery), its meaning corresponds to that 
of éyyvos. The sense is plain, even before the writer develops 
his ideas about the new d.a6yx«y, for, whenever the idea of re- 
conciliation emerges, terms like peoirys and peourevew are natural. 
Meoirns kat duaAdaxrys is Philo’s phrase? for Moses (Viz. Mos. 
iii. 19). And as a dvabyxn was a gracious order of religious 
fellowship, inaugurated upon some historical occasion by sacrifice, 
it was natural to speak of Jesus as the One who mediated this 
new dvaOyxy of Christianity. He gave it (Theophyl. peoirys Kat 
dérys) ; he it was who realized it for men and who maintains it 
for men. All that the writer has to say meantime about the 
diaby«y is that it has been enacted (v.°) émt kpeittoow émayyediats. 
This passive use of vopoeretv is not unexampled ; cf. eg. OGILS. 
493” (ii A.D.) kal radra pev tyetvy 6pOGs Kat Kad@s . . . vevopo- 
GerjoOw. It is implied, of course, that God is 6 vopoferév (as in 
LXX Ps 837). What the “ better promises ” are, he now proceeds 
to explain, by a contrast between their d1a)«y and its predecessor. 
The superiority of the new dva6yx7 is shown by the fact that God 
thereby superseded the 8a6yxy with which the levitical cultus 
was bound up; the writer quotes an oracle from Jeremiah, 
again laying stress on the fact that it came after the older dia6yjxn 
(vv.7-18), and enumerating its promises as contained in a new duabjxn. 


1JIn these two latter passages, at least, there may be an allusion to the 
contemporary description of Moses as ‘‘ mediator of the covenant” (‘arbiter 
testamenti,” Ass. M@oszs, i. 14). The writer does not contrast Jesus with 
Michael, who was the great angelic mediator in some circles of Jewish piety 
(cp. Jub 17°, Test. Dan 6). : fl 

2 Josephus (Amt. xvi. 2. 2) says that Herod ray map Ayplrra ticly 
émienroumévey peottys fv, and that his influence moved mpds ras evepyeolas 
ob Bpaddvovra tov ’Ayplrmav. "INrebor pev yap adrov Supddakev dpyiCduevov. 
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1 For if that first covenant had been faultless, there would have been no 
occasion for a second. ® Whereas God does find fault with the people of that 
covenant, when he says: 

“* The day ts coming, satth the Lord, 
when I will conclude a new covenant with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah. 

9 Tt will not be on the lines of the covenant I made wzth their fathers, 

on the day when I took them by the hand to lead them out of Egypt's 
Landa ; 
Sor they would not hold to my covenant, 
so L left them alone, satth the Lord. 
10 This zs the covenant I will make with the house of Israel when that 
(‘‘the day” of v.8) day comes, saith the Lord ; 
LZ will set my laws within thetr mind, 
inscribing them upon their hearts ; 
I will be a God (els Gedy, z.e, all that men can expect a God to be) zo 
them, 
and they shall be a People to me ; 
1 one citizen will no longer teach his fellow, 
one man will no longer teach his brother (rov adedpov avrod, z.€. one 
another, Ex 107°), 
saying, ‘‘ Know the Lord.” 
for all shall know me, low and high together. 
12-7 will be merciful to thetr iniquities, 
and remember their sins no more. 

13 By saying “a new covenant,” he antiquates the first. And whatever ts 

antiquated and aged 7s on the verge of vanishing. 


The contents of the prediction of a kawh 81ayKn by God, 
and the very fact that such was necessary, prove the defectiveness 
of the first d.a6jxn. The writer is struck by the mention of a 
new d.afyxy even in the OT itself, and he now explains the 
significance of this. As for 4 mpdty (sc. diabaxn) exetvy, ei... 
dpeptros (if no fault could have been found with it), odx dy 
Seutépas éLnretto témos. Aeutépas is replaced by érépas in B* (so 
B. Weiss, Blass) ; but, while érepos could follow zp@ros (Mt 21°°), 
devrepos is the term chosen in 10%, and B* is far too slender 
evidence by itself. Znretv rémov is one of those idiomatic phrases, 
like etpety rorov and AaPely térov, of which the writer was fond. 
The force of the ydp after peuddmevos is: “and there was occasion 
for a second d:a6y«y, the first was not dpepmros, since,” etc. It 
need make little or no difference to the sense whether we read 
adrots (N° B D° L 6. 38. 88. 104. 256. 436. 467. 999. 1311. 1319. 
1739. 1837.1845. 1912. 2004. 2127 Origen) or airovs (N* A D¥ K P 
W 33 vg arm), for peuddmevos can take a dative as well as 
an accusative (cf. Arist. Rhez. i. 6. 24, KopwOtors & 0d péuderar 7d 
"TAwov: Aesch. Prom. 63, ovdels évdixws péuipauto jot) in the sense of 
“censuring ” or “ finding fault with,” and peuddjevos naturally goes 
with airots or a’rovs. The objection to taking adrots with Aéyeu! 


1 weupduevos is then ‘by way of censure,” and some think the writer 
purposely avoided adding avrjjv. Which, in view of what he says in v.}%, is 
doubtful ; besides, he has just said that the former dia0jxn was not dmeumros, 
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is that the quotation is not addressed directly to the people, 
but spoken at large. Thus the parallel from 2 Mac 27 (wepwa- 
pevos avrots etrev) 1s not decisive, and the vg is probably correct 
in rendering “vituperans enim eos dicit.” The context ex- 
plains here as in 48 and 1178 who are meant by avrovs. The 
real interest of the writer in this Jeremianic oracle is shown when 
he returns to it in 10/618; what arrests him is the promise of a 
free, full pardon at the close. But he quotes it at length, partly 
because it did imply the supersession of the older d:a0yjKy and 
partly because it contained high promises (vv.!%!"), higher than 
had yet been given to the People. No doubt it also contains a 
warning (v.°), like the text from the g5th psalm (3°), but this is 
not why he recites it (see p. xl). 

The text of Jer 381-84 (3151-54) as he read it in his bible (ze. 
in A) ran thus: 


> ‘ c / ” / ts 
idod Hepat epxovrat, A€ye Kipuos, 

\ 8 67 a m” on Nr \ Lol > T 58 8 6 
kal Siabjoopar TH oikw ‘IopayjA Kal TO olkw “Tovda diabyjxny 

KaLVHV, 

> ‘ XN vA a / a , x, A 

ov Kata TH Siabyknv Hv Suebeunv rots watpdow aitav 
n a Lal ‘ ‘\ 
év ypepa emraBopévov pov THs xepds attrov eEayayeiv airods éx 
ys Aiyvrrov, 

oe > L > lad > al 5 , 
bri aitol otk eveyevay év TH SiabyKn pov, 

> ‘ > / os A ‘\ i. 
Kayo nuéerdnoa avtav, pyow Kupros. 
oy 4 ¢ ry 6 4 a 8 On “~ ” | AN 
ore aitn 7 SiabyKyn Hv Siabjoopa TO oixw “Iopay 

, ‘\ 
pera Tas Huépas éxeivas, pyotv Kipuos, 
/ lal 

d.d0ds vopovs pov eis THY didvotay adrdv 
Kal émvypayw airovs émlt tas kapdias abrav, 

‘ \ 
Kal dopat adrovs 

>a 4 > a“ > NX 
Kal €copat avrois eis Oedv. 

\ > Sree: / > 4 
Kal avtot ecovral po eis Aaov. 

\ \ 

Kat ov py didaewow Eexacros Tov adeApov avdrod 

SW 4 \ / > A / 4 lal \ 4 
Kal €xaotos Tov mAnolov avtov A€ywv’ yvObu tov Kuproy, 
OTL WavTeES iSnrovew pe 
Gd piKpod ews peydhov avTov, 
ore iXews Eropau Tals dSuxtous avrav 
Kat TOV dpaptiOv aitov ob pry pvynoOd ere. 


Our author follows as usual the text of A upon the whole (e.g. Aéyeu for 
gonoly in v.*!, Kkdyé in v.58", the omission of mov after dia0nxyn and of ddécw 
after didovs in v.*, ob} uh diddEwow for od SiddEovew in v.*4 and the omission 
of a’rGy after wxpod), but substitutes cuvreddow él rov olkov (bis) for dia7- 
coma Te olkw in v.*1, reads Néyer for Pyoly in v.** and v.%8, alters dveOéunv 
into érolnoa (Q*), and follows B in reading kal émi x. a’rdv before the verb 
er and moNlryy . . . ddedpdy in v.*4, as well as in omitting Kal by. avrovs 
(A x) in the former verse ; in v.94 he reads eldjoovrw (8 Q) instead of 


Lov un only occurs in Hebrews in quotations (here, ‘ro! Heat ); out of 
about ninety-six occurrences in the NT, only eight are with the future. 
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idjoovow, the forms of of6a and eldov being repeatedly confused (cp. Thackeray, 
278). These minor changes may be partly due to the fact that he is quoting 
from memory. In some cases his own text has been conformed to other 
versions of the LXX; eg. A D © boh restore pov in v.!°, x* K vg Clem. 
Chrys. read xapdlav (with 8 in LXX), though the singular! is plainly a con- 
formation to dlavoay (‘ Fiir den Plural sprechen ausser A D L noch B, 
wo nur das C in € verschrieben und daraus ei kapd.a eavrwy geworden ist, 
und P, wo der Dat. in den Acc. verwandelt,” B. Weiss in Zexte u. Unter- 
suchungen, xiv. 3. 16,55); B Y arm revive the LXX (B) variant ypdyw ; the 
LXX (Q) variant mAngiov is substituted for wodirny by P vg syr>*! eth 38. 
206. 218. 226. 257. 547. 642. 1288, 1311. 1912, etc. Cyril, and the LXX 
(B Q 8) atrdy restored after uxpod by D° L syr boh eth, etc. On the other 
hand, a trait like the reading ézrolnoa in the LXX text of Q* may be due to the 
influence of Hebrews itself. The addition of cal r&v dvourdv a’réy after or 
before kai r@v auapriay adroy in v.!* is a homiletic gloss from 10}, though 
strongly entrenched in 8° AC DK LP W6. 104. 326, etc. vg pesh arm Clem. 


Luvtehéow SiaOyKyy, a literary LXX variant for rojow diabyxyy, 
recalls the phrase cuvreAcoa diabyxnv (Jer 415 (348)), and, as 1274 
(véas S.a0}xns) shows, the writer draws no distinction between 
kawwos and véos (v.5). In v.9 the genitive absolute (émAaBopévou 
pou) after 7pepa, instead of ev 7 éreAaBdunv (as Justin correctly 
puts it, Dzad. xi.), is a Hellenistic innovation, due here to trans- 
lation, but paralleled in Bar 278 év jyuépa évrerXauevov cov air) ; 
in dt (causal only here and in v.!°) . . . évéyweway, the latter is our 
“abide by,” in the sense of obey or practise, exactly as in 
Isokrates, Kata Tov Zopictady, 20: ois «i tis emi rdv mpdgewv 
epyuetvever. Bengel has a crisp comment on adroit . . . Kdyé here 
and on éoopor . . . kai adroit (“correlata . . . sed ratione inversa ; 
populus fecerat initium tollendi foederis prius, in novo omnia et 
incipit et perficit Deus”); and, as it happens, there is a dramatic 
contrast between jpéAnoa here and the only other use of the 
verb in this epistle (2%). In v.!° 8.80us, by the omission of ddéca, 
is left hanging in the air; but (cp. Moulton, 222) such participles 
could be taken as finite verbs in popular Greek of the period 
(cp. e.g. xeporovybeis in 2 Co 81%). The kawh S:abqkn is to be 
on entirely fresh lines, not a mere revival of the past; it is to 
realize a knowledge of God which is inward and intuitive 
(vv.10.11), There is significance in the promise, kat éoopat adtois 

5 6 GIS Nee Ak Saeaes was always between God and his 
people, and this had been the object even of the former d:aOjxy 
(Ex. 67); now it is to be realized at last. Philo’s sentence 
(“even if we are sluggish, however, He is not sluggish about 
taking to Himself those who are fit for His service ; for He says, 
‘I will take you to be a people for myself, and I will be your 
God,’” De Sacrif. Abelis et Caint, 26) is an apt comment; but 
our author, who sees the new vax» fulfilled in Christianity, has 


1 That él takes the accusative here is shown by 1018; xapdlas cannot be 
the genitive singular alongside of an accusative, 
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his own views about how such a promise and purpose was 
attainable, for while the oracle ignores the sacrificial ritual 
altogether, he cannot conceive any pardon apart from sacrifice, 
nor any va6yjxn apart from a basal sacrifice. These ideas he is 
to develop in his next paragraphs, for it is the closing promise 
of pardon! which is to him the supreme boon. Meanwhile, 
before passing on to explain how this had been mediated by 
Jesus, he (v.1*) drives home the truth of the contrast between old 
and new (see Introd., p. xxxix). "Ev 76 Néyew (same construc- 
tion as in 28)—when the word kaw (sc. diayxyv) was pro- 
nounced, it sealed the doom of the old Sabyjxy. Naradw 
(wetahaiwxe) in this transitive sense (“he hath abrogat,” Tyndale) 
is known to the LXX (Job 9°, La 3%, both times of God in 
action); ynpdoxew is practically equivalent to papaiveoOa, and 
implies decay (see Wilamowitz on Eur. Herak/es, 1223). The 
two words éyyds (as in 6°) d&pavopod, at the end of the paragraph, 
sound like the notes of a knell, though they have no contem- 
porary reference ; the writer simply means that the end of the old 
diabyxy was at hand (p. xxii). The new would soon follow, as it 
had done év vid (11), The verb adavi€ew (-eo Gar) is applied to legis- 
lation (¢.g., Lysias, 868, tiv tpyérepav vouobeciay adavigovras) in 
the sense of abolition, lapsing or falling into desuetude, Dion. 
Hal. Avz. iii. 178, Gs (ze. Numa’s laws) addanoOjvar cvveBy ro 
xpovw, the opposite of adavigew being ypddew (2did. ix. 608, 
KAT TOVS VOLOUS, OUS Ov vewoTl Senoer ypadew madaL yap eypadynoay, 
Kal ovdels adtovs Hpavie xpovos), and the sense of disappearance in 
ddavicpos appears already in the LXX (eg. Jer 28°7 kat éora 
BaBvAov «is dbavic pov). 

But the new dvaOy«y is also superior to the old by its sacrifice 
(9'#), sacrifice being essential to any forgiveness such as has been 
promised. The older 6va67«y had its sanctuary and ritual (vv.!), 
but even these (vv.®.) indicated a defect. 


1 The first covenant had indeed its regulations for worship and a material 
sanctuary. * A tent was set up (karacKevdgw as in 3°), the outer tent, con- 
taining the lampstand, the table, and the loaves of the Presence; this ts 
called the Holy place. * But behind (werd only here in NT of place) ¢he 
second veil was the tent called the Holy of Holies, * containing the golden 
altar of incense, and also the ark of the covenant covered all over with gold, 
which held the golden pot of manna, the rod of Aaron that once blossomed, 
and the tablets of the covenant ; ° above this were the cherubim of the Glory 
overshadowing the mercy-seat—matters which (z.e. all in ?°) zt zs zmposscble 
for me to discuss at present tn detail. 


1 With rOv duapriwy a’r&v ob uh wvnoOG ére compare the parable of R. 
Jochanan and R. Eliezer on God’s readiness to forget the sinful nature of his 
servants: ‘‘ There is a parable concerning a king of flesh and blood, who said 
to his servants, Build me a great palace on the dunghill. They went and 
built it for him. It was not thenceforward the king’s pleasure to remember 
the dunghill which had been there” (Chagiga, 16 a. i, 27). 
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The kawh S:a8qxy of 871% had been realized ‘by the arrival of 
Christ (g!!); hence the older da64xy was superseded, and the 
writer speaks of it in the past tense, etxe. As for 4 mpdty (sc. 
diafyxyn) of which he has been just speaking (8}8), the antithesis 
of the entire passage is between 7 mpéty S:a0yKy (vv.!!°) and 
4 kauvh StaOqKy (vv.!!-22), as is explicitly stated inv.’ The rat 
(om. B 38. 206*. 216*. 489. 547. 1739. 1827 boh pesh Origen) 
before 4 mpétn emphasizes the fact that the old had this in 
common with the new, viz. worship and a sanctuary. This is, of 
course, out of keeping with the Jeremianic oracle of the new 
duaOyxy, which does not contemplate any such provision, but 
the writer takes a special view of da6y«xn which involves a 
celestial counterpart to the ritual provisions of the old order. 

The former dia6yxn, then, embraced Stkardpara, ze. regula- 
tions, as in Lk 16 and 1 Mac 221: 22 (iAews quiv Katadeirev vopov 
Kat Suxawdpata Tov vopnov Tod Baciréws ovdK akovodpucha, mapEedOety 
THv atpiav juov), rather than rights or privileges (as, eg., 
OP. 1119 trav eEaipérwy THs terepas matpidos dikawwparwv), 
arrangements for the cultus. Aatpefas grammatically might be 
accusative plural (as in v.°), but is probably the genitive, after 
dixauipara, which it defines. Aarpeca or (as spelt in W) Aarpia 
(cp. Thackeray, 87) is the cultus (Ro 94), or any specific part of 
it (Ex 12%. 27), The close connexion between worship and a 
sanctuary (already in 8? *) leads to the addition of 16 te (as in 
1° 6°) &yvov Koopixdv. By 7d dytov the author means the entire 
sanctuary (so, ¢g., Ex 363, Nu 3%), not the innermost sacred 
shrine or ayia dywwv. This is clear. What is not so clear is the 
meaning of koopixdv, and the meaning of its position after the 
noun without an article. Primarily xoopuxds here as in Ti 212 
(ras Koopukds érvOupias) is an equivalent for ét vis (8°), Ze. 
mundane or material, as opposed to éroupdvioy Or ob TavTyS Tijs 
KTigews (v.#). <A fair parallel to this occurs in Zes¢. Je. i had 
dua THY Koopixnv pov ddgav. But did our author use it with a 
further suggestion? It would have been quite irrelevant to his 
purpose to suggest the ‘“‘public” aspect of the sanctuary, al- 
though Jews like Philo and Josephus might speak of the temple 
as KOGUKOS in this sense, ze. in contrast to synagogues and 
mpooevxait, which were of local importance (Philo, ad Catum. 
1019), Or simply as a place of public worship (e.g. Jos. Bell. 
lv. 5. 2; THs KOO PuKT|S OpyoKeias KaTdpXovrTas, POT KVVOU[LEVOUS TE 
Tois €k THS olkovpéevyns TapaBddAXrovow eis Tiv wow). Neither 
would our author have called the sanctuary Kooukds as symbolic 
of the xéapos, though Philo (Vit. AZoszs, ili. 3-10) and Josephus 
(Ant. ill. 6. 24s ili. eens éKaoTa yap TOUTwY Eis dropipnoww Kal 
duatirwow tov oAwv) also play with this fancy. He views the 
sanctuary as a dim representation of the divine sanctuary, not 
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of the universe. Yet he might have employed xoopixdv in a 
similar sense, if we interpret the obscure phrase pvoripiov Koop- 
Kov ékxAnoias in Did. 111! (see the notes of Dr. C. Taylor and 
Dr. Rendel Harris in their editions) as a spiritual or heavenly 
idea, ‘‘ depicted in the world of sense by emblematic actions or 
material objects,” ‘‘a symbol or action wrought upon the stage 
of this world to illustrate what was doing or to be done on a 
higher plane.” Thus, in the context of the Didache, marriage 
would be a pvorypiov Koopuxdv (cp. Eph 5°?) of the spiritual rela- 
tion between Christ and his church. This early Christian usage 
may have determined the choice of xoopcxdv here, the sanctuary 
being Kxoopixdv because it is the material representation or 
parabolic outward expression of the true, heavenly sanctuary. 
But at best it is a secondary suggestion; unless xoopixdy could 
be taken as “ornamented,” the controlling idea is that the 
sanctuary and its ritual were external and material (d:cawpara 
Tapkos, XELporroinrov, xetporointa). The very position of KoopuKxdv 
denotes, as often in Greek, a stress such as might be conveyed 
in English by “a sanctuary, material indeed.” 

The dyvov is now described (v.2"), after Ex 25-26. It con- 
sisted of two parts, each called a oxyvy. The large outer tent, 
the first (4 mpérn) to be entered, was called “Ayia (neut. plur., 
not fem. sing.). The phrase, ATs éyetar “Ayta! would have 
been in a better position immediately after 4 mpértn, where, 
indeed, Chrysostom (followed by Blass) reads it, instead of after 
the list of the furniture. The lampstand stood in front (to the 
south) of the sacred table on which twelve loaves or cakes of 
wheaten flour were piled (4 mpd0eo1g tav aptwv=ot dprou THs 
mpoléoews), the Hebrew counterpart of the well-known lectis- 
ternia: 4} tpdmela... dptwy is a hendiadys for ‘the table with 
its loaves of the Presence.” Such was the furniture of the outer 
oxnvy. Then (vv.*) follows a larger catalogue (cp. Joma 24) of 
what lay inside the inner shrine (@yva dyiwv) behind the curtain 
(Ex 271%) which screened this from the outer tent, and which is 
called Sevrepov katamétacpa, Sevtepov, because the first was a curtain 
hung at the entrance to the larger tent, and xataméracpa, either 
because that is the term used in Ex 26° (the particular passage 
the writer has in mind here), the term elsewhere being usually 
xdAvppa Or érioractpov (Ex 26% etc.), or because Philo had 
expressly distinguished the outer curtain as xdAvypa, the inner 
as xataréracpa (de vita Mosis, iii. 9). This inner shrine con- 
tained (v.4) xpucodv Ouprarjproy, z.e. a wooden box, overlaid with 
gold, on which incense (@vz/apa) was offered twice daily by the 
priests. The LXX calls this @vovacrypiov tod Ouprdparos (Ex 
30!-!), but our writer follows the usage of Philo, which is also, 

174"Ay.a (B arm) is an attempt to reproduce exactly the LXX phrase. 
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on the whole, that of Josephus, in calling it @vpuarypiov (so 
Symm. Theodotion, Ex 301 318) ; Ovyraryprov, in the non- -biblical 
papyri, denotes articles like censers in a sanctuary, but is never 
used in the LXX of levitical censers, though Josephus occasion- 
ally describes them thus, like the author “of 4 Mac 74 “Che 
ordinary view was that this @upratjproy stood beside the duxvia 
and the sacred tpdmefa in the outer sanctuary. Both Philo (e.g. 
guis rer. div. 46, Tpidv dvtwv év Tois aylos oKevedv, AvxVLaS, 
tparelns, Ovuvarnpior : de vita Mos. iil. 9 f., in the outer tent, 7a 
Nowra Tpia oKevn... pécov pev TO Gupwuarifpuov « .. THY de Avyxviav 

. 9 O& Tpamela) and Josephus (Azz. il. 6. 4f.3 cp. vill. 4. 1 for 
the reproduction in Solomon’s temple) are quite explicit on this. 
Indeed no other position was possible for an altar which required 
daily service from the priests ; inside the dyia tov ayiwy it would 
have been useless. But another tradition, which appears in the 
contemporary (Syriac) apocalypse of Baruch (67), placed the 
altar of incense! inside the G&yva dylwy, a view reflected as early 
as the Samaritan text of the pentateuch, which put Ex 30110 
(the description of the altar of incense) after 26°°, where logically 
it ought to stand, inserting a mm ‘285 in Ex 4027 (where the 
altar of incense is placed “ before the veil”). The earliest hint 
of this tradition seems to be given in the Hebrew text of 1 K 6”, 
where Solomon is said to have overlaid with gold ‘the altar that 
is by the oracle” (ze. the ayia ayfwv). But our author could not 
have been influenced by this, for it is absent from the LXX text. 
His inaccuracy was rendered possible by the vague language of 
the pentateuch about the position of the altar of incense, daévavrt 
Tov KatameTdopatos TOU évTos él THs KUBwTodD TaV papTupLdv 
(Ex 30°), where drévavre may mean “opposite” or “close in 
front of” the curtain—but on which side of it? In Ex 37 the 
tpdmela, the Avyvia, and the altar of incense are described 
successively after the items in the ayia dyiwv ; but then the LXX 
did not contain the section on the altar of incense, so that this 
passage offered no clue to our writer. In Ex 40° it is merely put 
évavtiov THs KuBwrod. This vagueness is due to the fact that in 
the original source the sketch of the oxyvy had no altar of 
incense at all; the latter is a later accretion, hence the curious 
position of Ex 30110 in a sort of appendix, and the ambiguity 
about its site. 


After all it is only an antiquarian detail for our author. It has been 
suggested that he regarded the dyia Trav dylwy, irrespective of the veil, as 
symbolizing the heavenly sanctuary, and that he therefore thought it must 
include the altar of incense as symbolizing the prayers of the saints. But 
there is no trace of such a symbolism elsewhere in the epistle ; it is confined to 
the author of the Apocalypse (8*). The suggestion that he meant éyouca 


1 Whether the language means this or a censer is disputed. 
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to express only a close or ideal connexion between the inner shrine and the 
altar of incense, is popular (¢.g. Delitzsch, Zahn, Peake, Seeberg) but quite 
unacceptable ; ¢xovoa as applied to the other items could not mean this,! and 
what applies to them applies to the @vsarjpiov. Besides, the point of the 
whole passage is to distinguish between the contents of the two compartments. 
Still less tenable is the idea that Ovucarjpiov really means ‘‘censer” or 
‘incense pan.” This way out of the difficulty was started very early (in the 
peshitta, the vulgate), but a censer is far too minor a utensil to be included in 
this inventory ; even the censer afterwards used on atonement-day did not 
belong to the dywa roy aylwy, neither was it golden. What the cxnv7 had 
was merely a brazier (mvupetov, Lv 16), Since it is not possible that so 
important an object as the altar of incense could have been left out, we may 
assume without much hesitation that the writer did mean to describe it by 
Ouswarnpiov,” and that the irregularity of placing it on the wrong side of the 
curtain is simply another of his inaccuracies in describing what he only 
knew from the text of the LXX. In B the slip is boldly corrected by the 
transference of (kal) xpvcodv Ovussarjprov to y.”, immediately after dprwy (so 
Blass). 


The second item is thy k-Bwrdv tis SiaOqKyns covered with gold 
all over (wévto@ev: Philo’s phrase is évdobev Kal eEwbev, de Lbriet. 
21), a chest or box about 4 feet long and 24 feet broad and high 
(Ex 251°), which held three sacred treasures, (a) the golden pot 
(otdpvos, Attic feminine) of manna (Ex 16°24) ; (4) Aaron’s rod 
BX\actycaca (in the story of Nu17!11, which attested the sacerdotal 
monopoly of the clan of Levi); and (c) at mhdkes tis Svab4Kns 
(Ex 251% 3118), ze. the two stone tablets on which the decalogue 
was written (7AdKas diabyxys, Dt 9°; évéBadrov tas mAdKas eis THV 
xiBwrov, 10°), the decalogue summarizing the terms of the dia6j«n 
for the People. In adding xpvo7 to ordpuvos the writer follows the 
later tradition of the LXX and of Philo (de congressu, 18); the pot 
is not golden in the Hebrew original. He also infers, as later 
Jewish tradition did, that the ark contained this pot, although, 
like Aaron’s rod, it simply lay in front of the ark (Ex 16° 94, Nu 
171°), He would gather from 1 K 8° that the ark contained the 
tablets of the covenant. He then (v.5) mentions the xepouBety 
(Aramaic form) or xepouBely (Hebrew form) 8¢é&ys, two small 
winged figures (Ex 2518-°), whose pinions extended over a 
rectangular gold slab, called 14 thaoryproy, laid on the top of the 
ark, which it fitted exactly. They are called cherubim Adéys, 
which is like MeyaAwovvns (1° 8!) a divine title, applied to Jesus 
in Ja 2!, but here used as in Ro g*. The cherubim on the 
iAaotyprov represented the divine Presence as accessible in mercy ; 
the mystery of this is suggested by the couplet in Sir 498) ; 


TeLexinr, Os eldev dpacw Adéns 
nv brédakey aitd emt apparos xepovPeip. 
1 The change from év 7 to éxovoa is purely stylistic, and éxouea in both 


instances means ‘‘ containing.” 
2 xpucodv Ouucarypiov lacks the article, like orduvos xpvo7. 
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Philo’s account of 16 thaorhpov is given in de vita Mosis, iii. 
8, 7 SL KBwrds . . . Kexpvtwpevyn ToArvTEAas &vdoHEV TE Kal eEwlev, 
Hs ériOepa aoavel Tana TO Aeydmevov ev tepais BrGAous iAaaryprov 

. Orrep eouxev elvar cUpPBorov pvoikdrepov pev THs tAew TOV Geod 
Suvdéews. Lower down, in the same paragraph, he speaks of 
76 ériGeua td mpocayopevdpevoy iarypiov, and 16 tAaoriprov is 
similarly used in De Cherub. 8 (on the basis of Ex 251%). The 
érideua or covering of the ark was splashed with blood on 
atonement-day; perhaps, even apart from that, its Hebrew 
original meant “means of propitiation,” and was not incorrectly 
named idaorihprov (cp. Deissmann in £42. 3027-3035), but our 
author simply uses it in its LXX sense of ‘‘ mercy-seat.” He does 
not enter into any details about its significance; in his scheme 
of sacrificial thought such a conception had no place. Philo 
also allegorizes the overshadowing wings of the cherubim as a 
symbol of God’s creative and royal powers protecting the cosmos, 
and explains Ex 25?" as follows (Quaest. in Exod. 257"): Ta pev 
obv wept THY KiBwrov KaTa péepos eipyrat’ Set SE GvAANBSnV avobev 
évahaBovta Tod yywpica xdpw Tivwy Tadra eater cUpBora SieEeOeiv: 
qv dé Tavta ovpBodrika’ KuBwrds Kal Ta ev aiTH Onoarvprlopeva vopipa 
Kat emt TavTys TO thaoTypiov Kal Ta ert Tod iAkaorypiov Xaddaiwv 
yAdrryn Aeyopeva XepoPip, trép S€ rovTwv Kata TO pécov hwvy Kat 
Aoyos Kat vrepavw 6 €ywv xrA. But our author does not enter 
into any such details. He has no time for further discussion of 
the furniture, he observes; whether he would have allegorized 
these items of antiquarian ritual, if or when he had leisure, we 
cannot tell. ‘The only one he does employ mystically is the kata- 
méraopa (107), and his use of it is not particularly happy. He 
now breaks off, almost as Philo does (gus rer. div. 45, rodtv 8 dvta 
Tov mepl ExdoTov Adyov irephéreov eicadfis) On the same subject. 
Kara pépos is the ordinary literary phrase in this connexion (e.g. 
2 Mac 2°° ; Polybius, i. 67. 11, repi dv ody ofdy Te Sid THS ypadys Tov 
Kata. pépos drrodobvat Adyov, and Poimandres [ed. Reitzenstein, p. 84] 
mept dv 6 Kata pepos AOyos éoTi ToAVs). OdK éotw as in 1 Co 11%, 

Worship in a sanctuary like this shows that access to God 
was defective (vv.%8), as was inevitable when the sacrifices were 
external (vv.81°). Having first shown this, the writer gets back to 
the main line of his argument (8°), viv. the sacrifice of Jesus 
as pre-eminent and final (v.1!*). 


8 Such were the arrangements for worship. The priests constantly enter 
the first tent (v.*) in the discharge of thetr ritual duties,” but the second tent 
zs entered only once a year by the highpriest alone—and it must not be with- 
out blood, which he presents on behalf of (cp. 5%) himself and the errors of 
the People. * By this the holy Spirit means that the way into the Holiest 
Presence was not yet disclosed so long as the first tent ® (which foreshadowed 
the present age) was still standing, with its offerings of gifts and sacrifices 
which cannot (uh as in 4”) possebly make the conscience of the worshipper 
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perfect, since they relate (sc. obca) merely to food and drink and a variety 
of ablutions—outward regulations for the body, that only hold till the period 
of the New Order. 


In v.° 81a wavtds = continually, as in BM. i. 42° (ii B.c.) of ev 
cikm mdvtes cov SiaravTds peiay rovovpevor, Eiotaow (which 
might even be the present with a futuristic sense, the writer 
placing himself and his readers back at the inauguration of the 
sanctuary : “‘ Now, this being all ready, the priests will enter,” etc.) 
émtehoovtes (a regular sacerdotal or ritual term in Philo) \atpetas 
(morning and evening, to trim the lamps and offer incense on the 
golden altar, Ex 27?! 307f etc. ; weekly, to change the bread of 
the Presence, Lv 248", Jos. Azz. iii. 6. 6). The ritual of the 
inner shrine (v.°) is now described (v.’, cp. Joma 5%) ; the place is 
entered by the highpriest émag tod évvautod, on the annual day of 
atonement (Lv 167-84, Ex 301°): only once, and he must be 
alone (yévos, Lv 161”), this one individual out of all the priests. 
Even he dare not enter xwpls aipatos (Lv 1614), ze. without 
carrying in blood from the sacrifice offered for his own and the 
nation’s dyvonpdtwv. In Gn 43)? dyvdnpa is “an oversight,” but 
in Jg 57° Tob 3%, 1 Mac 13%, Sir 23? dyvonyara and “sins” 
are bracketed together (see above on 57), and the word occurs 
alone in Polyb. xxxviii. 1. 5 as an equivalent for “offences ” or 
“errors” in the moral sense. ‘There is no hint that people were 
not responsible for them, or that they were not serious; on the 
contrary, they had to be atoned for. ‘Ymép xrX.; fora similarly 
loose construction cp. 1 Jn 2? (od wept tuerépwv [dépapridy] de 
povov, GAG Kal mept ddov Tod Kdc pov). 

Rabbi Ismael b. Elischa, the distinguished exegete of i-ii A.D., classified 
sins as follows (Zos. Joma 5°): Transgressions of positive enactments were 
atoned for by repentance, involving a purpose of new obedience, according 
to Jer 22” (** Return, ye backsliding children, and I will heal your back- 
slidings”). The day of atonement, however, was necessary for the full 
pardon of offences against divine prohibitions: according to Lv 16% (‘*On 
that day shall the priest make atonement for you, to cleanse you, thatf ye 
may be clean from all your sins”). An offender whose wrongdoing deserved 
severe or capital punishment could only be restored by means of sufferings : 
according to Ps 89* (‘* Then will I visit their transgression with the rod, and 
their iniquity with stripes”). But desecration of the divine Name could not 
be atoned for by any of these three methods ; death alone wiped out this sin 


(Jer 244). 

The author now (v.8) proceeds to find a spiritual significance 
in this ceremonial. Aydoédytos is used of a divine meaning as in 
1277, here conveyed by outward facts. In 1 P 11! the verb is 
again used of the Spirit, and this is the idea here; Josephus 
(Ant. iii. 7. 7, Sydot 8 Kal rdv YAtov Kal THY GEAHVAV TOV Gapdovdxwv 
éxdrepos) uses the same verb for the mystic significance of the 
jewels worn by the highpriest, but our author’s interpretation of 
the significance of the oxyv% is naturally very different from that 
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of Josephus, who regards the unapproachable character of the 
&dvrov or inner shrine as symbolizing heaven itself (Azz. ill. 6. 4 
and 7. 7, 0 Tots tepetow nv GBarov, ws otpavos aveito TO OED... 
Sua TO Kal Tov ovpavov averiBatov eivat dvOpwros). For 686v with 
gen. in sense of “way to,” cp. Gn 3% (riv dddv tod EvAov rhs 
Zojs), Jg 514 (cis 600v Tod Suva), Tay dytwv here (like ra dyia in 
vv.12: 25, ep, 1311) as in ro! means the very Presence of God, an 
archaic liturgical phrase suggested by the context. The word 
gavepodo8a: was not found by the writer in his text of the LXX ; 
it only occurs in the LXX in Jer 40 (33)°, and the Latin phrase 
“iter patefieri” (eg. Caesar, de Bello Gall. iii. 1) is merely a 
verbal parallel. In tis mpdtns oxnvijs éxovons otdow (v.°), the 
writer has chosen ordow for the sake of assonance with éveornxKérTa, 
but éyev ordow is a good Greek phrase for ‘to be in existence.” 
The parenthesis ‘11s | wapaBody (here = ros, as Chrysostom saw) 
eis Tov Katpdv Tov eveotyKdTa means that the first oxyvy was merely 
provisional, as it did no more than adumbrate the heavenly 
reality, and provisional eis (as in Ac 4° eis tiv avpiov) tov 
Kaipov Tov éveotnKéra, 2.e. the period in which the writer and his 
readers lived, the period inaugurated by the advent of Jesus with 
his new 8a0qxy. This had meant the supersession of the older 
diabyxn with its sanctuary and 8ckawpata, which only lasted 
péexpt Katpod SiopAdcews. But, so long as they lasted, they were 
intended by God to foreshadow the permanent order of religion ; 
they were, as the writer says later (v.?°), bmo8etypata ta&v év Tots 
ovpavots, mere copies but still copies. This is why he calls the 
fore-tent a wapaBody. For now, as he adds triumphantly, in a 
daring, imaginative expression, our dpxvepeds has passed through 
his heavenly fore-tent (v.!!), and his heavenly sanctuary corre- 
sponds to a heavenly (ze. a full and final) sacrifice. In the 
levitical ritual the highpriest on atonement-day took the blood 
of the victim through the fore-tent into the inner shrine. Little 
that accomplished! It was but a dim emblem of what our high- 
priest was to do and has done, in the New Order of things. 


When readers failed to see that tis... éveornKdTa was a parenthesis, it 
was natural that «a6’ #v should be changed into xa@’ gv (D¢ K L P, so Blass). 


The failure of animal sacrifices (9-1) lies kata ouvelSnow. As 
the inner consciousness here is a consciousness of sin, “ con- 
science” fairly represents the Greek term cvveidnots. Now, the 
levitical sacrifices were ineffective as regards the conscience of 
worshippers; they were merely émt Bodpacw kat mépacw Kat Siadé- 
pots Bamriopots, a striking phrase (cp. 13°) of scorn for the mass of 


1 Sc. jv. The construction was explained by the addition of cadéornxev 
after éveornkdra (so 69. 104. 330. 436. 440. 462. anI. 823. 1319. 1836. 1837. 
1898. 2005. 2127, etc.). 
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minute regulations about what might or might not be eaten or 
drunk, and about baths, etc. Food and ablutions are intelligible ; 
a book like Leviticus is full of regulations about them. But 
mopacw? Well, the writer adds this as naturally as the author of 
£p. Aristeas does, in describing the levitical code. ‘I suppose 
most people feel some curiosity about the enactments of our law 
mepi Te TOY Bpwrdv Kal roTdv ” (128); ; it was to safeguard us from 
pagan defilement that mav7dbev eas mepreppatev Gyvetas Kal dvd 
Bpwtdv Kai wordy (142), ért tv Bpwrdv Kal wordy drapéapévous 
evOéws Tore cvyxpnoGar KeAever (158). It is curious that this de- 
fence of the levitical code contains an allusion which is a verbal 
parallel to our writer’s disparaging remark here ; the author asserts 
that intelligent Egyptian priests call the Jews “men of God,” a 
title only applicable to one who oéBerau TOV Kata dAnBevav Gedv, 
since all others are dvOpwrrot Bpwrav kal roréy Kal | KERNS, 7 yap 
Tao diudbects avTav émt TaAvTA Kataevyet, TOS be map HOV év ovdevt 
tadta Ae\oyiorat (140. 141). Libations of wine accompanied 
certain levitical sacrifices (e.g. Nu 515 615-17 287f), but no ritual 
regulations were laid down for them, and they were never offered 
independently (cp. 2&2. 4193, 4200). It is because the whole 
question of sacrifice is now to be restated that he throws in these 
disparaging comments upon the Sepa te kal @votar and their ac- 
companiments in the older oxyvy. Such sacrifices were part and 
parcel of a system connected with (v.1°) external ritual, and in con- 
cluding the discussion he catches up the term with which he had 
opened it: all such rites are 8ikardpata capkds, connected with the 
sensuous side of life and therefore provisional, péxpt katpod Siop6- 
cews émixeipeva. Here émixeipeva is “prescribed,” as in the descrip- 
tion of workmen on strike, in Zedt. P. 2617 (114 B.C.) éyxatadedrov- 
Tas THy emiKkerpevnv acxoAtav. Adp$wors means a “reconstruction ” 
of religion, such as the new 8067«y (81°) involved ; the use of the 
term in Polybius, iii. 118. 12 (rpos ras Tov rodiTevmarwv SiopHdcets), 
indicates how our author could seize on it for his own purposes. 


The comma might be omitted after Bawticpois, and Sixatdpara taken 
closely with pévov: ‘‘ gifts and sacrifices, which (udvov kr. in apposition) are 
merely (the subject of) outward regulations for the body,” éré being taken as 
cumulative (Lk 37°)—‘‘ besides,” etc. This gets over the difficulty that the 
levitical offerings had a wider scope than food, drink, and ablutions; but ézé 
is not natural in this sense here, and éml. . . Bawrispois is not a parenthetical 
clause. The insertion of kal before dicanusuara (by 8° B De etc. vg hkl Chrys. ), 
=‘‘even” or “‘in particular” (which is the only natural sense), is pointless. 
Acxausuacw (De K L vg hkl) was an easy conformation to the previous datives, 
which would logically involve émxecuévors (as the vg implies: ‘‘et justitiis 
carnis usque ad tempus correctionis impositis”’), otherwise emikel eva would be 
extremely awkward, after duvduevat, in apposition to dwpa re kal Ovolac 


Now for the better sanctuary and especially the better sacri- 
fice of Christ as our dpyveped’s (vv.1!*8) | 
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ll But when Christ arrived as the highpriest of the bliss that was to be, he 
passed through the greater and more perfect tent which no hands had made (no 
part, that is to say, of the present order), not (ov6é=nor yet) taking any blood 
of goats and calves but his own blood, and entered once for all into the Holy 
place. He secured an eternal redemption. ™ For tf the blood of goats and bulls 
and the ashes of a heifer, sprinkled on defiled persons, give them a holiness that 
bears on bodily purity, 4 how much more shall (kaapret, logical future) the blood 
of Christ, who in the spirct of the eternal offered himself as an unblemished 
sacrifice to God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve a living God.” 


This paragraph consists of two long sentences (vv.1! 12, 15. 14), 
The second is an explanation of atwviay Autpwow ebpdpevos at the 
close of the first. In the first, the sphere, the action, and the 
object of the sacrifice are noted, as a parallel to vv.°7; but in 
vv.18: 14 the sphere is no longer mentioned, the stress falling upon 
the other two elements. The writer does not return to the 
question of the sphere till vv.?1* 

Xpiotds 8é tapayevdpevos (v.11). But Christ came on the 
scene,! and all was changed. He arrived as dpxtepeds, and the 
author carries on the thought by an imaginative description of 
him passing through the upper heavens (no hand-made, mun- 
dane fore-court this !) into the innermost Presence. It is a more 
detailed account of what he had meant by éxovtes dpxepéa péyav 
Sreknduddra Tods odpavods (414). Xerporroujtou, like xetpowol(yra (v.24), 
means “ manufactured,” not “fictitious” (as applied to idols or 
idol-temples by the LXX and Philo). Tour éotw ob tavtTns THs 
xtioews reads like the gloss of a scribe, but the writer is fond of 
this phrase tour éorw, and, though it adds nothing to od yetpo- 
moutou, it may stand. Kriows, in this sense of creation or created 
order, was familiar to him (e.g. Wis 5!” 19°). MeAddvtwv, before 
dya0ev, was soon altered into yevouevwv (by B D* 1611. 17309. 
2005 vt syr Orig. Chrys.), either owing to a scribe being misled 
by zapayevopuevos or Owing to a pious feeling that weAAdvtwv here 
(though not in ro!) was too eschatological. The dya#a were 
pédXovra in a sense even for Christians, but already they had 
begun to be realized; ¢.g. in the Avtpwors. This full range was 
still to be disclosed (2° 1314), but they were realities of which 
Christians had here and now some vital experience (see on 6°). 


Some editors (¢.2. Rendall, Nairne) take rév yevoudvwy ayabGv with what 
follows, as if the writer meant to say that ‘‘ Christ appeared as highpriest of 
the good things which came by the greater and more perfect tabernacle (not 
made with hands—that is, not of this creation).” This involves, (a) the 
interpretation of ovdé as=‘‘not by the blood of goats and calves either,” the 
term carrying on mapayevduevos ; and (4) d4 in a double sense. There is no 
objection to (4), but (a) is weak; the bliss and benefit are mediated not 
through the sphere but through what Jesus does in the sphere of the eternal 
oxnvy. Others (e.g. Westcott, von Soden, Dods, Seeberg) take dua ris 


1 Tlaparyevduevos (as Lk 12°1, Mt 31 suggest) is more active than the weda- 
vépwrat of v.76, 
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oKnvis with Xpiords, ‘‘ Christ by means of the . . . sanctuary.” This sense 
of dua is better than that of (a) above, and it keeps did the same for vv." 
and 1”, But the context (rapayevduevos . . . elofOev) points to the local use 
of dud in did THs . . . oxnvAs, rather than to the instrumental ; and it is no 
objection that the writer immediately uses did in another sense (80 aiaros), 
for this is one of his literary methods (cp. ud with gen. and accus. in 2! ? 


29- 10 718. 19. 23. 24. 25), 

Continuing the description of Christ’s sacrifice, he adds (v.}2) 
ob8€ 8.” aiparos tpdywv (for the People) kat pdécxev (for himself), 
which according to the programme in Lv 16 the priest smeared 
on the east side of the iAaorypiov. The later Jewish procedure 
is described in the Mishna tractate Joma, but our author simply 
draws upon the LXX text, though (like Aquila and Symmachus) 
he uses pocywv instead of x/uapwv. Ara is graphically used in 
81d Tod iS{ou aiparos, as in 8 atywatos tpdywv Kat péoxwv, but the 
idea is the self-sacrifice, the surrender of his own life, in virtue 
of which! he redeemed his People, the ata or sacrifice being 
redemptive as it was his. The single sacrifice had eternal value, 
owing to his personality. The term épdmaég, a stronger form of 
aagé, which is unknown to the LXX, is reserved by our author 
for the sacrifice of Jesus, which he now describes as issuing in 
a Avtpwors—an archaic religious term which he never uses else- 
where; it is practically the same as dmodUtpwors (v.!°), but he 
puts into it a much deeper meaning than the LXX or than Luke 
(1®8 2°8), the only other NT writer who employs the term. 
Though he avoids the verb, his meaning is really that of 1 P 138 
(CAvtpHOnre Timi apart ws dpvod dpdpov Kat adorihov Xpicrod) 
or of Ti 2! (ds édwxev Eeavrov trép Huav, va AvTpwoHTat Huds ard 
maons avopias Kal kabapion éavTd adv Tepiovorov). 

In this compressed phrase, atwviav A¥Tpwow etpdpevos, (a) alwvlay 
offers the only instance of aldvios being modified in this epistle. (4) Evpd- 
pevos, in the sense of Dion. Hal. Anz. v. 293 (ore diaddayas etparo rots 
dvipdov kal xd0odov), and Jos. Ant. i. 19. I (wdmmov ddéav aperis weyadns 
evpduevov), is a participle (for its form,” cp. Moulton, i. p. 51), which, though 
middle, is not meant to suggest any personal effort like ‘‘ by himself,” much 
less ‘‘ for himself” ; the middle in Hellenistic Greek had come to mean what 
the active meant. What he secured, he secured for us (cp. Aelian, Var. A7st. 
iii. 17, kal a’rots owrnplay etpavro), The aorist has not a past sense; it 
either means ‘‘to secure” (like e¥pdwevoe in 4 Mac 3! and émicxeydmevor in 
2 Mac 11°), after a verb of motion (cp. Ac 251%), or ‘‘ securing” (by what 
grammarians call ‘‘ coincident action”). 


The last three words of v.!2 are now (vv.!° 14) explained by 
an a fortiori argument. Why was Christ’s redemption eternal ? 
What gave it this absolute character and final force? In y.}8 


1The did here as in dua mvevtuaros alwylov suggest the state in which a 
certain thing is done, and inferentially the use becomes instrumental, as we 
say, ‘‘he came 7” power.” 

2 The Attic form evpduevos is preferred by D* 226. 436. 920. 
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tpdywv Kal tavpwy reverses the order in 104, and ravpwy is now 
substituted for pocywv. The former led to tavpwv kai tpéywv 
being read (by the K LP group, Athanasius, Cyril, etc.), but 
“the blood of goats and bulls” was a biblical generalization 
(Ps 5018, Is 114), chosen here as a literary variation, perhaps for 
the sake of the alliteration, though some editors see in ravpwv a 
subtle, deliberate antithesis to the feminine 8dpadus. According 
to the directions of Nu 19% a red cow was slaughtered and then 
burned ; the ashes (4 omd8os tis Sapddews) were mixed with fresh 
water and sprinkled upon any worshipper who had touched a 
dead body and thus incurred ceremonial impurity, contact with 
the dead being regarded as a disqualification for intercourse with 
men or God (see above on 61). This mixture was called tvdwp 
pavticpod. The rite supplies the metaphors of the argument in 
vv.!4 15; it was one of the ablutions (v.!°) which restored the 
contaminated person (rods Kekowwpévous) to the worshipping 
community of the Lord. The cow is described as Guwpoy, the 
purified person as xa@apés ; but our author goes ouside the LXX 
for kexowwpevovs, and even paytilev is rare in the LXX. “The 
red colour of the cow and the scarlet cloth burnt on the pyre 
with the aromatic woods, suggest the colour of blood; the aro- 
matic woods are also probably connected with primitive ideas of 
the cathartic value of odours such as they produce” (R. A. S. 
Macalister in RZ. xi. 36a). The lustration had no connexion 
whatever with atonement-day, and it was only in later rabbinic 
tradition that it was associated with the functions of the high- 
priest. According to Pestkfa 40a, a pagan inquirer once pointed 
out to Rabbi Jochanan ben Zakkai the superstitious character of 
such rites. His disciples considered his reply unsatisfactory, 
and afterwards pressed him to explain to them the meaning of 
the ashes and the sprinkling, but all he could say was that it had 
been appointed by the Holy One, and that men must not 
inquire into His reasons (cp. Bacher’s Agada d. Pal. Amoréer, 
i556; Agada der Tannaiten®, i. 37, 38). Our author does not go 
into details, like the author of Zp. Barnabas (8), who allegorizes 
the ritual freely in the light of the Jewish tradition; he merely 
points out that, according to the bible, the rite, like the similar 
rite of blood on atonement-day, restored the worshipper to out- 
ward communion with God. “Ayid{e. means this and no more. 


The removal of the religious tabu upon persons contaminated by contact 
with the dead was familiar to non-Jews. The writer goes back to the OT 
for his illustration, but it would be quite intelligible to his Gentile Christian 
readers (cp. Marett’s The Evolution of Religion, pp. 115 f.; ERE. iv. 434, 
x. 456, 483, 485, 501), in a world where physical contact with the dead was 
a placa. Philo’s exposition (de spec. legzbus, i. wept OvdvTwy, 1 f.) of the rite 
is that the primary concern is for the purity of the soul; the attention 
needed for securing that the victim is duwpov, or, as he says, mavTehds 
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Hovpwv duéroxoy, is a figurative expression for moral sensitiveness on the part 
of the worshipper ; it is a regulation really intended for rational beings. Ov 
Tov Ovouévwv ppovtis éorw . . . adda TOY OvdvTwv, Wa Tepl pndev TdO0s 
knpaivwot. The bodily cleansing is only secondary, and even this he ingeni- 
ously allegorizes into a demand for self-knowledge, since the water and ashes 
should remind us how worthless our natures are, and knowledge of this kind 
is a wholesome purge for conceit! Thus, according to Philo, the rite did 
purge soul as well as body: dvayxaiov rods uéddNovras porray els 7d lepdy él 
perovola Ovolas 7d Te THuA pardptver Oat Kal Thy Wuxhy pd TOD owuaTos. Our 
author does not share this favourable view (cp. Seeberg’s Der Tod Chrisiz, 
pp: 53f.; O. Schmitz’s Dze Opferanschauung des spiteren Judentums, pp. 
281f.). He would not have denied that the levitical cultus aimed at spiritual 
good ; what he did deny was that it attained its end. Till a perfect sacrifice 
was offered, such an end was unattainable. The levitical cultus ‘‘ provided 
a ritual cleansing for the community, a cleansing which, for devout minds that 
could penetrate beneath the letter to the spirit, must have often meant a sense 
of restoration to God’s community, But at best the machinery was cumbrous : 
at best the pathway into God’s presence was dimly lighted” (H. A. A. 
Kennedy, Zhe Theology of the Epistles, p. 213). 


Our author does not explain how the blood of goats and 
bulls could free the worshiper from ceremonial impurity; the 
cathartic efficacy of blood is assumed. From the comparative 
study of religion we know now that this belief was due to the 
notion that “‘the animal that has been consecrated by contact 
with the altar becomes charged with a divine potency, and its 
sacred blood, poured over the impure man, absorbs and disperses 
his impurity” (Marett, Ze Evolution of Religion, p. 121). But 
in IIpds ‘EGpaious, (a2) though the blood of goats and bulls is 
applied to the people as well as to the altar, and is regarded as 
atoning (see below), the writer offers no rationale of sacrifice. 
Xwpis aiparexxvaias od yiverar ddeots. He does not argue, he takes 
for granted, that access to God involves sacrifice, z.e. blood shed. 
(4) He uses the rite of Nu rg to suggest the cathartic process, 
the point of this lustration being the use of “ water made holy 
by being mingled with the ashes of the heifer that had been 
burnt.” ‘The final point is reached,” no doubt (Marett, of. c7¢. 
123), “when it is realized that the blood of bulls and goats 
cannot wash away sin, that nothing external can defile the heart 
or soul, but only evil thoughts and evil will.” Yet our writer 
insists that even this inward defilement requires a sacrifice, the 
sacrifice of Christ’s blood. This is now (v.!*) urged in the phrase 
éautdy mpoonveykey, where we at last see what was intended by 
apoodéepe te in 8°, Weare not to think of the risen or ascended 
Christ presenting himself to God, but of his giving himself up 
to die as a sacrifice. The blood of Christ means his life given 
up for the sake of men. He did die, but it was a voluntary 
death—not the slaughter of an unconscious, reluctant victim ; 
and he who died lives. More than that, he lives with the power 
of that death or sacrifice. This profound thought is further 
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devel loped by (a) the term dpwpor, which is in apposition to 
éavrov ; and (4) by 8a mvedpatos aiwviov, which goes with | poor} 
veykev. (a) Paul calls Christians, or calls them to be, Gpenpor 5 
but our writer, like the author of 1 P (17°), calls Christ GfLWLOS 
asavictim. It is a poetic synonym for dpmuyros, taken Over as 
the technical term (LXX) for the unblemished (O19) animals 
which alone could be employed in sacrifice ; here it denotes the 
stainless personality, the sinless nature which rendered the self- 
sacrifice of Jesus eternally valid. Then (4) the pregnant phrase 
dua mvevparos aiwviov, which qualifies éavrov mpoojnveyxey, Means 
that this sacrifice was offered in the realm or order of the inward 
spirit, not of the outward and material; it was no dixcafwpa 
aapkos, but carried out da mvevparos, ze. in, or in virtue of, his 
spiritual nature. What the author had called {wi dxardadvros 
(736) he now calls mveGpa aidvov. The sacrificial blood had a 
mystical efficacy; it resulted in an eternal AUtpwots because it 
operated in an eternal order of spirit, the sacrifice of Jesus 
purifying the inner personality (r7v ovveidyoww) because it was the 
action of a personality, and of a sinless personality which 
belonged by nature to the order of spirit or eternity. Christ 
was both priest and victim ; as Son of God he was eternal and 
spiritual, unlike mortal highpriests (7!°), and, on the other side, 
unlike a mortal victim. The implication (which underlies all 
the epistle) is that even in his earthly life Jesus possessed eternal 
life. Hence what took place in time upon the cross, the writer 
means, took place really in the eternal, absolute order. Christ 
sacrificed himself épdmaé, and the single sacrifice needed no 
repetition, since it possessed absolute, eternal value as the action 
of One who belonged to the eternal order. He died—he had 
to die—but only once (9!°—10!8), for his sacrifice, by its eternal 
significance, accomplished at a stroke what no amount of animal 
sacrifices could have secured, viz. the forgiveness of sins. It is 
as trivial to exhaust the meaning of mvedpa aidviov in a contrast 
with the animal sacrifices of the levitical cultus as it is irrele- 
vant to drag in the dogma of the trinity. Aiwviou closely 
describes mvedpatos (hence it has no article). What is in the 
writer’s mind is the truth that what Jesus did by dying can never 
be exhausted or transcended. His sacrifice, like his 8:a@4xn, 
like the Avtpwors Or owrypia which he secures, is aidvios or 
lasting, because it is at the heart of things. It was because Jesus 
was what he was by nature that his sacrifice had such final value; 
its atoning significance lay in his vital connexion with the realm 
of absolute realities ; it embodied all that his divine personality 
meant for men in relation to God. In short, his self-sacrifice 
“was something beyond which nothing could be, or could be 
conceived to be, as a response to God’s mind and requirement 
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in relation to sin... an intelligent and loving response to the 
holy and gracious will of God, and to the terrible situation of 
man” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 228). 


A later parallel from rabbinic religion occurs in the Midrash Tehillim on 
Ps 31: ‘‘ formerly you were redeemed with flesh and blood, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is buried ; wherefore your redemption was temporal (apw ndiw3). 
But now I will redeem you by myself, who live and remain for ever ; where- 
fore your redemption will be eternal redemption (ody n>wwa, cp. Is 4527).” 

One or two minor textual items may be noted in v.'4. 

mvevpatos] J. J. Reiske’s conjecture dyvevuaros (purity) is singularly 
prosaic. Aiwvtov (s* A B D° K L syrvg kl arm Ath) is altered into the con- 
ventional aylou by x° D* P 35. 88. 206. 326. 547, etc. lat boh Chrys. Cyril. 
Liturgical usage altered tp@v into judy (A D* P 5. 38. 218. 241. 256. 263. 
378. 506. 1319. 1831. 1836*. 1912. 2004. 2127 vt syr’S boh Cyr.), and, to 
fwrr., Kat d\nOw@ (a gloss from 1 Th 1°) is added in A P 104 boh Chrys. etc. 


In the closing words of v.!4 ka®apret is a form which is rare 
(Mt 3), Ja 48?) in the NT, so rare that xafapioe is read here 
by 206. 221. 1831 Did. Ath. It is a Hellenistic verb, used in 
the inscriptions (with do) exactly in the ceremonial sense under- 
lying the metaphor of this passage (Deissmann, Bidle Studies, 
216f.). The cleansing of the conscience (cp. v.°) is dad vexpay 
épywv, from far more serious flaws and stains than ceremonial 
pollution by contact with a corpse (see above, and in 61). As 
Dods puts it, “a pause might be made before épywv, from dead— 
(not bodies but) works.” The object is eis 73 Natpevery Oe Lave. 
The writer uses the sacerdotal term (85) here as in 10? and 128, 
probably like Paul in a general sense; if he thought of Chris- 
tians as priests, z.e. as possessing the right of access to God, he 
never says so. Religion for him is access to God, and ritual 
metaphors are freely used to express the thought. When others 
would say “ fellowship,” he says “worship.” It is fundamental 
for him that forgiveness is essential to such fellowship, and for- 
giveness is what is meant by “ purifying the conscience.” As 
absolute forgiveness was the boon of the new d.abijKy (81%), 
our author now proceeds (vv.!"f) to show how Christ’s sacrifice 
was necessary and efficacious under that 8.a6jxy. A sacrifice, 
involving death, is essential to any dx: this principle, 
which applies to the new 8a6jxy (v-!5), is illustrated first 
generally (vv.1617) and then specifically, with reference to the 
former 81a6jKn (vv.!8-22). 


15 He mediates a new covenant for this reason, that those who have been 
called may obtain the eternal inheritances they have been promised, now that a 
death has occurred which redeems them from the transgressions involved in 
the first covenant. \ Thus in the case of a will, the death of the testator must 
be announced. ™“ A will only holds in cases of death, tt ts never valid so long 
as the testator ts alive. '® Hence even the first (h wpwrn, sc. diadjxn as in 9') 
covenant of God’s will was not tnaugurated apart from blood; ™ for after 
Moses had announced every command in the Law to all the people, he took the 
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blood of calves and goats, together with water, scarlet wool and hyssop, sprinkt- 
ing the book and all the people, and saying, ® “‘ This is the blood of that 
covenant which ts God’s command for you.” ™ He even (kat... 6é, only 
here in Heb.) sprinkled with blood the cent and all the utensils of worship in 
the same way. ™ In fact, one might almost say that by Law everything ts 
cleansed with blood. No blood shed no remission of sins ! 

The writer thus weaves together the idea of the new 8:a6jKy 
(9 echoes 8°) and the idea of sacrifice which he has just been 
developing. In v.15 81a toro carries a forward reference (‘now 
this is why Christ mediates a new 81a0ykn, Stws KTA.”), as, e.2., 
in Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1. 21, of ovppaxor obde dv &v GAA tpéhovtar 7 
dws paxodvrat trép Tov Tpepdvrwy. As the climax of the pro- 
mises in the new d.a6yxy is pardon (8}%), so here its purpose is 
described as dmodUtpwois, which obviously is equivalent to full 
forgiveness (Eph 17 rv droAvtpwow 81a Tod aiwaros aitod, rv 
adecw Tov TaparTwpdtwv). “Amohtpwow TOV. . . TapaBdcewy is 
like xafapicpov tov duapriav in 1%. But pardon is only the 
means to fellowship, and the full scope of what has been pro- 
mised is still to be realized. Yet it is now certain ; the “ bliss to 
be” is an eternal xAnpovoyia, assured by Christ. Note that the 
éml in émt tH mpdty S1a0yKy is not exactly temporal = “ under,” 
z.e. during the period of (cp. émt ouvtehela tOv aiwvay in v.2), but 
causal. The transgressions, which had arisen “in connexion 
with” the first dvaOj«n, like unbelief and disobedience, are 
conceived as having taken their place among men ; they are the 
standing temptations of life towards God. The writer does not 
say, with Paul, that sin became guilt in view of the law, but 
this is near to his meaning; with the first dva@yxy sins started, 
the sins that haunt the People. They are removed, for the 
penitent, by the atoning death of Jesus, so that the People are 
now unencumbered. There is a similar thought in Ac 133° 89, 
where Paul tells some Jews that through Jesus Christ tyuiv ddeots 
dpaptiav KatayyéAXerat, Kat ard wdvtwv dv ovK HdvvyAbynTe év VOLw 
Moicéus SixarwOjvar, év trovrw rds 6 murrevwv Sixaotrat, For the 
sake of emphasis, thy émayyeMay is thrown forward, away frora 
KAnpovoptas, like @dvarov in the next verse. 


*ArwodvTpwors, which in 11° is used in its non-technical sense of ‘ release ” 
from death (at the cost of some unworthy compliance), is used here in its LXX 
religious sense of a redemption which costs much, which can only be had at 
the cost of sacrifice. The primitive idea of “ransom” had already begun to 
fade out of it (cp. Dn 4°? ; Philo, god ommnds probus, 17), leaving ‘‘ liberation ” 
at some cost as the predominant idea (so in Clem. Alex. Strom vii. 56). 
Here it is a synonym for Avtpwots (v."), or as Theophylact put it, for 
deliverance. But its reference is not eschatological ; the retrospective refer- 
ence is uppermost. 


For the first and only time he employs ot kekAynpévor to 
describe those whom he had already hailed as kAjoews éxoupaviou 
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Héroxor (31). To be “called” was indispensable to receiving 
God’s boon (118), so that kexAnuévor here is an appropriate term 
for those who are no longer hampered by any obstacles of an 
inadequate pardon. The xexAnpévor are the faithful People ; 
“the objects of redemption are united in one category, for the 
One and Only Sacrifice is not of the sphere of time ” (Wickham). 
It is not an aoristic perfect (=xAjGevres), as if the KexAnpévor 
were simply those under the old d:a6y«y, though these are in- 
cluded, for the sacrificial death of Jesus has a retrospective value ; 
it clears off the accumulated offences of the past. The writer 
does not work out this, any more than Paul does in Ro 3” ; but 
it may be implied in 114° 128 (see below), where the ‘ perfecting ” 
of the older believers is connected with the atonement. How- 
ever, the special point here of @avdrou . . . tapaBdcewyr is that the 
death which inaugurates the new dvaOjxn deals effectively with the 
hindrances left by the former dva@yxn. Not that this is its ex- 
clusive function. ‘That the death inaugurates an order of grace 
in which forgiveness is still required and bestowed, is taken for 
granted (e.g. 41°); but the kAnpovopia, which from the beginning 
has been held out to the People of God, has only become attain- 
able since the sacrifice of Jesus, and therefore (a) his death 
avails even for those who in the past hoped for it, yet could not 
obtain it, and also (4) deals with the wapéBaces set up by the 
older d:a6yxy among men. 

But how was a death necessary to a diabyxn? The answer 
is given in v.!! through a characteristic play on the term. In 
dou yap (sc. €or) StabHKn KTrA. he uses diabyjKy as equivalent to 
“will” or testamentary disposition, playing effectively upon the 
double sense of the term, as Paul had already done in Gal 3). 
The point of his illustration (vv.1® 1”) depends upon this; BeBata 
and ioxve. are purposely used in a juristic sense, applicable to 
wills as well as to laws, and 6 81a€pevos is the technical term for 
“testator.” The illustration has its defects, but only when it is 
pressed beyond what the writer means to imply. A will does 
not come into force during the lifetime of the testator, and yet 
Jesus was living! ‘True, but he had died, and died inaugurating 
a 81a0qxy in words which the writer has in mind (v.”°); indeed, 
according to one tradition he had spoken of himself figuratively 
as assigning rights to his disciples (kéya dvariMepor tuiv, Lk 229), 
The slight incongruity in this illustration is not more than that 
involved in making Jesus both priest and victim. It is a curious 
equivoque, this double use of da6yxyn, the common idea of 
both meanings being that benefits are ‘‘ disponed,” and that the 
diabyxn only takes effect after a death, The continuity of argu- 
ment is less obvious in English, where no single word conveys 
the different nuances which 8a6yxn bore for Greek readers. 
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Hence in v.18 some periphrasis like “ the first covenant of God’s 
will” is desirable. 


That 8:a%yKn in vv.!% 17 is equivalent to ‘‘ testamentary disposition,” is 
essential to tae argument. No natural interpretation of vv.!**" is possible, 
when 6.a6/«7 is understood rigidly either as ‘‘ covenant” or as ‘‘ will.” The 
classical juristic sense is richly illustrated in the papyri and contemporary 
Hellenistic Greek, while the ‘‘covenant” meaning prevails throughout the 
LXX ; but Philo had already used it in both senses, and here the juristic sense 
of kAnpovopla (v.15) paved the way for the juristic sense which v.!” demands. 
The linguistic materials are collected, with a variety of interpretations, by 
Norton in 4 Lextcographical and Historical Study of Acaéjxnn (Chicago, 
1908), Behm (Der Begriff Avcadnnn 7m Neuen Testament, Naumburg, 1912), 
Lohmeyer (AvadjKxn: etn Bectrag sir Erklirung des Neutestamentlichen 
Begriffs, Leipzig, 1913), and G. Vos in Princeton Theological Review 
(1915, pp. 587£.; 1916, pp. 1-61). 


In v.16 gépecbar is “announced,” almost in the sense of 
“proved ” (as often in Greek) ; in v.!" pj mote (cp. on ovzw in 28) 
is not equivalent to pjmw (nondum, vg) but simply means 
“never ” (non unquam), as, é.g., in Eurip. 7pp. 823, aore pyrore 
exrvedoat wad, wy here following the causal particle ézed, like 
dre in Jn 3'8; it had begun to displace od in later Greek. 
Moulton quotes BGU. 530 (1 A.D.), weuperai oe ex(e)l py dvré- 
ypayas atr7, and Radermacher (171) suggests that the change 
was sometimes due to a desire of avoiding the hiatus. “loxveu 
has the same force as in Gal 5°, cp. Zed¢. P. 2867 (ii A.D.) voy 
ddixos [ov dev cioxver. Some needless difficulties have been felt 
with regard to the construction of the whole sentence. Thus 
(a) éwet . . . StabEuevos might be a question, it is urged: “ For 
is it ever valid so long as the testator is alive?” In Jn 7% 
pyrore is so used interrogatively, but there it opens the sen- 
tence. This construction goes back to the Greek fathers 
Oecumenius and Theophylact; possibly it was due to the 
feeling that yore could not be used in a statement like this. 
(4) Isidore of Pelusium (Z/. iv. 113) declares that wére is a 
corruption of rore (N from T, a stroke being added by accident), 
and that he found tore ‘év maXauots avtvypagots.” Two old 
MSS (x* D*) do happen to preserve this reading, which is in 
reality a corruption of wére. 

Why, it may be asked, finally, does not the writer refer 
outright to the new d:a6j«y as inaugurated at the last supper ? 
The reason is plain. Here as throughout the epistle he ignores 
the passover or eucharist. As a non-sacerdotal feast, the pass- 
over would not have suited his argument. Every Israelite was his 
own priest then, as Philo remarks (De Decalogo, 30, raaxa . . . 
ev } QWovor Travdnpel ait&v ExagTos Tods tepets airdv odk dvapévovres, 
iepwotvynv Tod vouov Xapioapévov TO Over wavtl Kata pilav Auepay 
xtA.). Hence the absence of a passover ritual from the entire 
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argument of the epistle, and also perhaps his failure to employ 
it here, where it would have been extremely apt. 

Reverting now to the other and biblical sense of 81a64«n, the 
writer (vv.!5") recalls how the d:a6qxn at Sinai was inaugurated 
with blood. “O@ev—since dia6yxn and Odvaros are correlative— 
ob8e  mpdty (sc. duaOyKy) xwpls atpatos évKexaiviatar (the verb 
here and in 10”? being used in its ordinary LXX sense, eg., 1 K 
1114 éykawiowpe éxet THY BactArciav, t Mac 4° dvaBdpev kabapioa 
Ta ayia Kat évKatvioat). This fresh illustration of death or blood 
being required in order to inaugurate a d.a6yxy, is taken from the 
story in Ex 24, but he treats it with characteristic freedom. 
Five points may be noted. (i) He inserts! 16 atua.. . tap 
tpdywyv, a slip which was conscientiously corrected by a number 
of MSS which omitted kat tov tpdywv (8° K LW 5. 181. 203. 
242. 487. 489. 506. 623. 794. 917. IZII. 1319. 1739. 1827. 1836. 
1845. 1898. 2143) as well as by syr Origen and Chrysostom. 
Moses merely had pooydpro slaughtered ; our author adds goats, 
perhaps because the full phrase had become common for OT 
sacrifices (see on v.!%). (ii) He inserts peta S8atos Kal épiou 
kokkivou kat boowmou, as these were associated in his mind with 
the general ritual of sprinkling; water, hyssop, and scarlet 
thread (xéxkwov), for example, he remembered from the de- 
scription of another part of the ritualin Nu 1g. The water was 
used to dilute the blood; and stems of a small wall plant called 
“hyssop” were tied with scarlet wool (kexkwopévov Kéxkivov) to 
form a sprinkler in the rite of cleansing a leper (Lv 14°), or for 
sprinkling blood (Ex 12”), But of this wisp or bunch there is 
not a word in Ex 24°*. (iii) Nor is it said in the OT that 
Moses sprinkled? aété 13 BiBdiov. He simply splashed half of 
the blood zpds 76 Ovovacrypiov, kai AaBov 70 B.BXéov (z.e. the scroll 
containing the primitive code) tijs 8a0jxns, read it aloud to the 
people, who promised obedience ; whereupon AaBov dé Mwvojs 
TO aipa kateckédagey TOD Aaod Kal etrev xtA. An ingenious but 
impracticable attempt to correct this error is to take aété te 16 
BiBXtov with AaBdv, but the te goes with the next kat mdvta tov 
hadv. The BiBAiov may have been included, since as a human 
product, for all its divine contents, it was considered to require 
cleansing ; in which case the mention of it would lead up to y.}, 
and aité te 7d BiBAloy might be rendered “the book itself.” 
This intensive use of airds occurs just below in ard Ta émoupdvea, 
But ards may be, according to the usage of Hellenistic Greek, 


1In mdons évro\fs Kara Tov (om. X* K P) vduoy (‘lecto omni mandato 
legis,” vg) the card means ‘‘ throughout” rather than ‘ by.” 

2 Kor xarecxédacev he substitutes éppdvricev, from pavrifw, which is com- 
paratively rare in the LXX (Lv 6°”, 2 K 9*, Ps 517, Aquila and Symm. in 
Is 63°, Aquila and Theodotion in Is 52"). 
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unemphatic, as, @.2.,5 in 11! xat avTn = appa, Jn 24 airds d€ 6 rue 
*Inoots. (iv) In quoting the LXX idod 76 aiya ths Suaixns 7 nS 
du€fero Kvpios apos tuas (=tpuiv), he changes idod into rovro 
(possibly a reminiscence of the synoptic tradition in Mk 147%), 
déHero into éveretato (after évtodfs in v.19; but the phrase 
occurs elsewhere, though with the dative, eg. Jos 23!6), and 
KUpLos mpos bwas into mpds Hpas 6 Oeds. This is a minor altera- 
tion. It is more significant that, (v) following a later Jewish 
tradition, which reappears in Josephus (Avz. iii. 8. 6 [Moses 
cleansed Aaron and his sons] tyv te oxyvyv Kal Ta mept adryv 
oxevy eAalw Te TpOvmiwpevy Kaas elrov, Kal TO alwate TOY Tavpwv 
Kal kpiov opayevrwv KtA.), he makes Moses use blood to sprinkle 
the oxyvy and all t& oxedn THs NetToupytias (a phrase from 1 Ch 9”). 
The account of Ex 40% 1° mentions oil only; Josephus adds 
blood, because the tradition he followed fused the oil-dedication 
of the oxnvy in Ex 40% 10 with the (oil) sprinkling at the con- 
secration of the priests (Lv 81), which was followed by a blood- 
sprinkling of the altar alone. Philo had previously combined 
the oil-dedication of the oxyvy with the consecration of the 
priests (vit. Mos. iii. 17); but he, too, is careful to confine any 
blood-sprinkling to the altar. Our author, with his predilection 
for blood as a cathartic, omits the oil altogether, and extends 
the blood to everything. 

This second illustration (vv.18") is not quite parallel to the 
first ; the death in the one case is of a human being in the course 
of nature, in the other case of animals slaughtered. But atya 
and @dvaros were correlative terms for the writer. The vital 
necessity of ata in this connexion is reiterated in the summary 
of v.22. Zxe8dév, he begins—for there were exceptions to the rule 
that atonement for sins needed an animal sacrifice (e.g. Lv 511}, 
where a poverty-stricken offender could get remission by present- 
ing a handful of flour, and Nu 3178, where certain articles, spoils 
of war, are purified by fire or water). But the general rule was 
that mdvta, ze. everything connected with the ritual and every 
worshipper, priest, or layman, had to be ceremonially purified by 
means of blood (kaOapifera: as the result of éppdvticev). The 
Greek readers of the epistle would be familiar with the similar 
rite of aindooew tots Bwmovs (Theokr. pier. i. 5, etc.). Finally, 
he sums up the position under the first dia6yxy by coining a term 
aiparexxuota (from ¢ exxvors aimatos, 1 K 18% etc.) for the shedding 
of an animal victim’s blood in sacrifice ; Xwpis aiparexxuaias ob 
yiverar Gpeors, Ze. even the limited pardon, in the shape of 
“cleansing,” which was possible under the old order. “Adeots 
here as in Mk 37° has no genitive following, but the sense is 
indubitable, in view of 1rol® Sou 8 apeors TovTwy (ze. of sins). 
The latter passage voices a feeling which seems to contradict the 
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possibility of any forgiveness prior to the sacrifice of Christ (cp. 
9 ro), but the writer knew from his bible that there had 
been an decors under the old régime as the result of animal 
sacrifice ; kat é&iAdoerau rept (or wept THs duaprias) aitod 6 tepeds 

. kal deOyoera adtd was the formula (cp. Lv 529-16 38 etc.). 
The underlying principle of the argument is practically (cp. 
Introd., p. xlii) that laid down in the Jewish tract Joma v. 1 
(“‘there is no expiation except by blood”), which quotes Lv 171, 
a text known to the writer of Hebrews in this form: 7 yap wuxy 
TaoNS TapKos aipa airod éariv, kal eyo Sedwka avTd tuiv ext Tod 
Ovovacrypiov é&iAdoKecOat wept Tdv Wuxdv tyov' Td yap atwa avrod 
dvr ths Wuxns é€tAdoerar. Blood as food is prohibited, since 
blood contains the vital principle ; as there isa mysterious potency 
in it, which is to be reserved for rites of purification and expiation, 
by virtue of the life in it, this fluid is efficacious as an atonement. 
The Greek version would readily suggest to a reader like our 
author that the piacular efficacy of aiwa was valid universally, 
and that the atua or sacrificial death of Christ was required in 
order that human sin might be removed. Why such a sacrifice, 
why sacrifice at all, was essential, he did not ask. It was com- 
manded by God in the bible; that was sufficient for him. The 
vital point for him was that, under this category of sacrifice, the 
aiwa of Christ superseded all previous arrangements for securing 
pardon. 

After the swift aside of v.”, the writer now pictures the 
appearance of Christ in the perfect sanctuary of heaven with the 
perfect sacrifice (vv.7°) which, being perfect or absolute, needs 
no repetition. 


2% Now, while the copies of the heavenly things had (avdyxn, sc. hv or 
éotly) to be cleansed with sacrifices like these, the heavenly things themselves 
required nobler sacrifices. *4 For Christ has not entered a holy place which 
human hands have made (a mere type of the reality !); he has entered heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God on our behalf. *> Nor was it (sc. 
elamdOev) to offer himself repeatedly, like the highpriest entering the holy place 
every year with Blood that was not his own: *8 for in that case he would have 
had to suffer repeatedly ever since the world was founded. Nay, once for all, 
at the end of the world, he has appeared with his self-sacrifice to abolish sin. 
27 And just as it is appointed for men to die once and after that to be judged, 
8 so Christ, after being once sacrificed to bear the sins of many, will appear 
again, not to deal with sin, but for the saving of those who look out for him. 


The higher oxyv7 requires a nobler kind of sacrifice than its 
material copy on earth (v.”3).1_ This would be intelligible enough ; 


1¥For dvdyxkn . . . kabaplfeoOa an early variant was advdyxy. . . kaapl- 
tera (D* 424** Origen), which Blass adopts. But our author prefers the 
nominative (v.!®) to the dative, and ka@apiferac is no more than a conforma- 
tion to the ka@apifera: of v.**, The re, which some cursives (33. 1245. 2005) 
substitute for 6é between a’rd and ra érovpdvia, is due to alliteration. 
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but when the writer pushes the analogy so far as to suggest that 
the sacrifice of Christ had, among other effects, to purify heaven 
itself, the idea becomes almost fantastic. The nearest parallel to 
this notion occurs in Col 12°; but the idea here is really unique, 
as though the constant work of forgiving sinners in the upper 
oxynvy rendered even that in some sense defiled. The slight 
touch of disparagement in todtows (=rois dddyous, Theodoret) 
may be conveyed by “like these” or ‘‘such,” and @uatots is the 
plural of category (like vexpots in v.17). After this passing lapse 
into the prosaic, the writer quickly recovers himself in a passage 
of high insight (vv.24f) upon the nobler sacrifice of Jesus. In- 
deed, even as he compares it with the levitical sacrifices, its 
incomparable power becomes more and more evident. In v.4 
(=vv.11 12) by dvtiruma tav adnOwav he means a counterpart 
(dvrirvmov in reverse sense in 1 P 37") of reality (cp. 87), avrirura 
being a synonym here for tode/yuara, literally = ‘‘answering to 
the tuzos” which was shown to Moses (cp. 2 Clem. 143 otdels ody 
TO avtiturov POeipas TO adOevtixdy petadAnWerat). Christ has 
entered the heavenly sphere vév (emphatic, “now at last” = 1?) 
epparcOivar TA. In eudavroOAvar TO mpocdrw Tod Peod (cp. Ps 
42° ddOycouat td tpood7rw Tod Geod) we have éudavi€ew used in 
its Johannine sense (147!:??), though passively as in Wis 12 
(eudavierar tots pi) mustevovow airs). But the appearance is 
before God on behalf of men, and the meaning is brought out in 
726 yolf, Christ’s sacrifice, it is held, provides men with a 
close and continuous access to God such as no cultus could 
effect; it is of absolute value, and therefore need not be re- 
peated (vv.?5 2), as the levitical sacrifices had to be. O68 tva 
TodddKts Tpoopepy éautdv] What is meant precisely by rpoodépev 
éavtov here (as in v.!) is shown by qaGety in v.25, ‘There is 
no difference between entering in and offering. The act of 
entering in and offering is one highpriestly act” (A. B. Davidson), 
and rpooépew Eavrdv is inseparably connected with the suffering 
of death upon the cross. ‘The contrast between his self-sacrifice 
and the highpriest entering with aipatt ddXotpiw (as opposed to 
iStw, v.12) is thrown in, as a reminiscence of vv.™, but the writer 
does not dwell on this ; it is the éwag (cp. v.!2 and 1 P 318 Xpiords 
drag mept dpaptiov amrélavev) which engrosses his mind in v.26, éaet 
(“alioquin,” vg) é3e. (the dv being omitted as, ¢g., in 1 Co 51 
érel dpethere . . . e&eAOetv) wth. According to his outlook, there 
would be no time to repeat Christ’s incarnation and sacrifice 
before the end of the world, for that was imminent; hence he 
uses the past, not the future, for his veductio ad absurdum argu- 
ment. If Christ’s sacrifice had not been of absolute, final value, 
7.e. if it had merely availed for a brief time, as a temporary 
provision, it would have had to be done over and over again in 
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previous ages, since from the first sinful man has needed sacrifice ; 
whereas the only time he was seen on earth was once, late in the 
evening of the world. It is implied that Christ as the Son of 
God was eternal and pre-existent ; also that when his sacrifice 
did take place, it covered sins of the past (see v.15), the single 
sacrifice of Christ in our day availing for all sin, past as well as 
present and future. Had it not been so, God could not have 
left it till so late in the world’s history ; it would have had to be 
done over and over again to meet the needs of men from the 
outset of history. Nuvi 8é€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) émi 
ourtedeta (for which Blass arbitrarily reads réAec) tOv aidver (= er 
éoxdrov Tov NucpOv TovTwy, 17) KTA. uvTédeva is employed in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of “ conclusion” (e.g. Zest. Benj. xi. 3, 
éws ouvredeias Tod aidvos: Test. Levi x. 2, rt tH ovvredcia tov 
aidvwv); in Matthew’s gospel, where alone in the NT it 
occurs, the genitive is Tod ai@vos. MNedavépwrat, as in the 
primitive hymn or confession of faith (1 Ti 31° éfavepw6n év 
oapxi); but the closest parallel is in 1 P 17° Xpicrod mpoey- 
voopEevov pev mpd KataBorjs Koopov, pavepwhevtos Se ex” erxdrov 
Tov xpovwv. The object of the incarnation is, as in 2%, the 
atonement. 

The thought of the first “appearance” of Christ naturally 
suggests that of the second, and the thought of Jesus dying amagé 
also suggests that men have to die drag as well. Hence the 
parenthesis of vv.2” 28, for ro! carries on the argument from 97%, 
It is a parenthesis, yet a parenthesis of central importance for 
the primitive religious eschatology which formed part of the 
writer’s inheritance, however inconsistent with his deeper views 
of faith and fellowship. ‘As surely as men have once to die 
and then to face the judgment, so Christ, once sacrificed for the 
sins of men, will reappear to complete the salvation of his own.” 
’Andéxertat (cp. Longinus, de sublim. g7 aXX yjyty pev Svodaipovod- 
ow droKxetar Ayunv KaxOv 6 Odvaros, and 4 Mac 8! ovde tyiv 
areOyoacw mAnv Tod peta otpeBAOv aroGaveiy dzoxeitaL) Tots 
avOpdtrots Amat dmoPavety. The dag here is not by way of relief, 
although the Greeks consoled themselves by reflecting that 
they had not to die twice; as they could only live once, they 
drew from this the conclusion that life must be “all the 
sweeter, as an experience that never can be repeated” (A. C. 
Pearson on Sophocles’ /vagments, n. 67). But our author (see 
on 2/4) sees that death is not the last thing to be faced by 
men; peta 8€ toto Kplows. This was what added serious- 
ness to the prospect of death for early Christians. The Greek 
mind was exempt from such a dread; for them death ended 
the anxieties of life, and if there was one thing of which 
the Greek was sure, it was that “dead men rise up never.” 
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Aeschylus, for example, makes Apollo declare (Zumenides, 647, 
648): 
dvépos 8 éredav aly avacmacn KovLs 
amat Oavovros, otis éor dvaoracts. 

Even in the sense of a return to life, there is no dvdoracus 
(Eurip. Heracles, 297; Alcestis, 1076; Supplices, 775). Kpiovs in 
En 17* (kal xpiow eorat Kata wdévtwv), as the context shows, is 
the eschatological catastrophe which spares the elect on earth, 
just as in En 5°, which parallels He 9?8, sinners are threatened 
thus: raocw tty trois duaptwdAois ovx trap owrnpia aAAG ext 
mdvtas bas KatdAvots, katdpa. In 107” below xptovg means the 
doom of the rebellious, but that is due to the context ; here it is 
judgment in general, to which all dv@pwror alike are liable (1278 
Kpitn Ged mévtwv). Only, some have the happy experience of 
Christ’s return (v.?8), in the saving power of his sacrifice. There 
is (as in 1 P 2%4) an echo of Is 531% (kai airds duaprias toAAGv 
dvyveykev) in eis TS TOANGv (cp. above on 21°) dveveykety dpapTtias. 
MpocevexSeis may be chosen to parallel men’s passive experience 
of death. At any rate his suffering of death was vicarious suffer- 
ing; he took upon himself the consequences and responsibilities 
of our sins. Such is the Christ who éx Seutépou éOyjcetat. In 
1 P 54 davepotcbar is used of the second appearance as well as 
of the first, but our author prefers a variety (see on v.?°) of 
expression. ‘The striking phrase xwpis dpaprias rests on the idea 
that the one atonement had been final (eis a0érynow ris daprias), 
and that Christ was now kexwpiopevos dd tOv dpuaptwddv (776), 
He is not coming back to die, and without death sin could not 
be dealt with. The homiletic (from 2 Ti 3!) addition of 8a 
(THs, 1611. 2005) miorews, either after dmexdexopévors (by 38. 68. 
218. 256. 263. 330. 436. 440. 462. 823. 1837 arm. etc.) or after 
owtnpiay (by A P 1245. 1898 syr™'), is connected with the mis- 
taken idea that eis cwrypiay goes with dzexdexouevors (cp. Phil 32°) 
instead of with ép@jcerar. There is a very different kind of 
€xdox7n (107”) for some dv@pwior, even for some who once belonged 
to the People! 

He now resumes the idea of 9*°- 26, expanding it by showing 
how the personal sacrifice of Jesus was final. This is done by 
quoting a passage from the goth psalm which predicted the 
supersession of animal sacrifices (vv.5!°), The latter are in- 
adequate, as is seen from the fact of their annual repetition ; and 
they are annual because they are animal sacrifices. 

1 For as the Law has a mere shadow of the bliss that zs to be, instead of 
representing the reality of that bliss, tt never can perfect those who draw near 
with the same annual sacrifices that are perpetually offered. * Otherwise, 


they would have surely ceased to be offered ; for the worshippers, once cleansed, 
would no longer be conscious of sins! * As tt cs, they are an annual reminder 
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of sins 4 (for the blood of bulls and goats cannot possibly remove sins !), 
fence, on entering the world he says, 


** Thou hast no desire for sacrifice or offering ; 
zt is a body thou hast prepared for me— 
8 in holocausts and sin-offerings (wept duaprlas as 1311) thou 
takest no delight. 
7 So (rére) I sad, ‘ Here I come—in the roll of the book this 
zs written of me— 
I come to do thy will, O God.” 


8 He begins by saying, ‘‘ Thou hast no desire for, thou takest no delight in, 
sacrifices and offerings and holocausts and sin-offerings”’ (and those are what 
are offered in terms of the Law), * he then (rére) adds, ‘‘ Here I come to do 
thy will.” He does away wth the first in order to establish the second. 
0 And zt zs by this ‘‘will” that we are consecrated, because Jesus Christ once 
Jor all has ‘‘ offered” up his ‘‘ body.” 

This is the author’s final verdict on the levitical cultus, 
“rapid in utterance, lofty in tone, rising from the didactic style 
of the theological doctor to the oracular speech of the Hebrew 
prophet, as in that peremptory sentence: ‘It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and of goats should take away sins.’ The 
notable thing in it is, not any new line of argument, though that 
element is not wanting, but the series of spiritual intuitions it 
contains, stated or hinted, in brief, pithy phrases” (A. B. Bruce, 
PP. 373) 374). In oxidy . . . odk eixdva Tay mpayydtwy (v.!) the 
writer uses a Platonic phrase (Cratylus, 306 E, eixdvas rév mpay- 
patwv); eikiv (=4aA7Gea, Chrysostom) is contrasted with oxd 
as the real expression or representation of substance is opposed 
to the faint shadow. The addition of rév mpaypdrwy (=rTdv 
péAXovtwv ayaav) emphasizes this sense ; what represents solid 
realities is itself real, as compared to a mere oxid. The pédAdovta 
dyad (9!) are the boons and blessings still to be realized in 
their fulness for Christians, being thought of from the stand- 
point of the new daOyxn, not of the Law. The Law is for 
the writer no more than the regulations which provided for the 
cultus ; the centre of gravity in the Law lies in the priesthood 
(71!) and its sacrifices, not in what were the real provisions of 
the Law historically. The writer rarely speaks of the Law by 
itself. When he does so, as here, it is in this special ritual 
aspect, and what really bulks in his view is the contrast between 
the old and the new diaOyjxy, ze. the inadequate and the adequate 
forms of relationship to God. Once the former was superseded, 
the Law collapsed, and under the new dan there is no new 
Law. Even while the Law lasted, it was shadowy and ineffective, 
Ze, as a means of securing due access to God. And this is the 
point here made against the Law, not as Paul conceived it, but 
as the system of atoning animal sacrifices. 


The text of v.1 has been tampered with at an early stage, though the 
variants affect the grammar rather than the general sense. Unless 8¥varat 
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(DHKLW2. 5. 35. 88. 181. 206. 226. 241. 242. 255. 326. 383. 429. 431. 
547. 623. 794. 915. 917. 927. 1311. 1518. 1739. 1827. 1836. 1845. 1867. 
1873. 1898. 2143 lat boh Orig. Chrys. Thdt. Oec.) is read for d¥vavrat, 0 
vouos is a hanging nominative, and an awkward anacolouthon results. Hort 
suggests that the original form of the text was: xa@’ jv Kar éviaurov Tas avras 
Ovolas mporpépovow, al eis TO Sinvexes ovdérore SivavTa Tos MporepxXopévous 
rerevooat. As in 9°, cal’ #v (dropped out by a scribe accidentally, owing to 
the resemblance between KAOHN and KdOEN) would connect with a previous 
noun (here oxcdy), dt similarly fell out before €1 (€1c), and ac was changed 
into atc in the three consecutive words after éycavrdv. This still leaves 6 
vduos without a verb, however, and is no improvement upon the sense gained 
either (a) by treating 6 vépos as a nominative absolute, and d¥vavra as an 
irregular plural depending on af understood? from @valats ; or (6) by simply 
reading dvvarat (so Delitzsch, Weiss, Westcott, Peake, Riggenbach, Blass), 
which clears up everything. A desire to smooth out the grammar or to 
bring out some private interpretation may be underneath changes like the 
addition of attév after Ovoiats (X P), or the substitution of a’ray for avrats 
(69. 1319), or the omission of atrais altogether (2. 177. 206. 642. 920. 1518. 
1872), as well as the omission of ds (A 33. 1611. 2005) or als altogether, like 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and the change of TeAer@oat (rehedoar, 
Blass) into ckafapioa (D vt). 


Npoopépouvow is an idiomatic use of the plural (Mt 2?° reOv7- 
kao, Lk 127° airotow), “ where there is such a suppression of the 
subject in bringing emphasis upon the action, that we get the 
effect of a passive, or of French oz, German man” (Moulton, i. 
58). The allusion is to the yearly sacrifice on atonement-day, 
for rpoopépovow goes with kat évautdv, the latter phrase being 
thrown forward for the sake of emphasis, and also in order to 
avoid bringing eis 1d Simvexés too near it. Lis 76 dunvexés also 
goes with mpoodépovow, not (as in v.!4) with reAeodv. OdddoTe 
here as in v.!! before 8dva(v)tat (never elsewhere in the epistle) is 
doubly emphatic from its position. The constant repetition of 
these sacrifices proves that their effect is only temporary; they 
cannot possibly bring about a lasting, adequate relationship to 
God. So our author denies the belief of Judaism that atone- 
ment-day availed for the pardon of the People, a belief explicitly 
put forward, e.g.,in Jub 517 18 (“If they turn to Him in righteous- 
ness, He will forgive all their transgressions, and pardon all their 
sins. It is written and ordained that He will show mercy to all 
who turn from their guilt once a year”). He reiterates this in 
v.2, where émet (as in 97°=alioquin) is followed by odx, which 
implies a question. ‘ Would they not, otherwise, have ceased 
to be offered?” When this was not seen, either odk was omitted 
(H* vg? syr 206, 1245. 1518 Primasius, etc.), leaving dy out of 
its proper place, or it was suggested—as would never have 
occurred to the author—that the OT sacrifices ceased to be valid 

1It is inserted by A** 31. 366. 472. 1319 syrbkl arm. If the relative 


pronoun were assimilated, z.e, if ais (D* H L 5. 88. 257. 547, etc.) were read 
for ds, the accidental omission of ai would be more intelligible. 
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when the Christian sacrifice took place. In ovx dv ématoavto 
mpoodepdspevar (for construction see Gn 118 ératvcavro oikodo- 
povvtes) the av is retained (see on 9%), KexaBaptopévous has 
been altered into Kexadppevovs (L), but xabapifw, not the Attic 
kafaipw, is the general NT form. If our author spelt like his 
LXX codex, however, xexafepuruévovs would be original (cp. 
Thackeray, 74). XuvetSyovs is again used (9%) in connexion with 
‘the worshipper(s),” but the writer adds dpaptidv (?.e. sins still 
needing to be pardoned). For the genitive, compare Philo’s 
fine remark in gwod det. pot. 40, ixerevwmev odv Tov Gedy ot 
ovvednoce TOY oiketwy adiKnpdtwv éd€eyxdpmevol, KoAdoaL paAdov 
nas 7) mapeivat. In v.? dvduvnors means that public notice had 
to be taken of such sins (“‘ commemoratio,” vg). 

There is possibly an echo here of a passage like Nu 51° (@uvola pynpootvouv 
dvawiynokovoa amapriav), quoted by Philo in de Plant. 25 to illustrate his 
statement that the sacrifices of the wicked simply serve to recall their misdeeds 
(UrommryjcKovoa Tas éxdoTwy ayvolas Te Kal diamaprlas). In wveta Mosts, iii. 
10, he repeats this ; if the sacrificer was ignorant and wicked, the sacrifices 
were no sacrifices (. . . o¥ Avow dmaprnudray, adr’ drburnow épydfovrat). 
What Philo declares is the result of sacrifices offered by the wicked, the 
author of Hebrews declares was the result of all sacrifices ; they only served 
to bring sin to mind. So in de Victemis, 7, e'nOes yap Tas Ovolas brouynow 
apmaprnudrov ddrAa wh NOnv airav karacKevagecv—what Philo declares absurd, 
our author pronounces inevitable. 

The ringing assertion of v.* voices a sentiment which would 
appeal strongly to readers who had been familiar with the 
classical and contemporary protests (cp. LAL. ili. 770%), against 
ritual and external sacrifice as a means of moral purification 
(see above on g}8), “Adaipety, a LXX verb in this connexion 
(e.g. Num 148 ddaipov dvoplas Kat ddicias Kal duaprias), becomes 
adedetv in L (so Blass), the aoristic and commoner form; the 
verb is never used elsewhere in the NT, though Paul once 
quotes Is 279 drav dbéAwpar dpaptias (Ro 1177), All this inherent 
defectiveness of animal sacrifices necessitated a new sacrifice 
altogether (v.° 8d), the self-sacrifice of Jesus. So the writer 
quotes Ps 407%, which in A runs as follows: 


Ovoiav Kal mpoodopay oix 7OédAnCaSs, 
copa 8€ Katnpticw jou’ 
bAokavTdpata Kal mept dpaptias otk élyTyoas. 
ToTE elrov’ idod HKY, 
(ev xeparid. BiBdiov yéypamrat epi éuod) 
a lal \ he 4 < x > ye AG 
Tov Tojoat TO OéAnua Gov, 6 Oeds pov, 7BovdnOny. 
Our author reads evddxnoas for éfnrijoas,' shifts 6 Aeds (omitting pov) to 


1 Which is replaced in the text of Hebrews by W (€éx{rjoes) 623%. 1836. 
The augment spelling ’déxcnoas reappears here as occasionally at v.® in a 
small group (A C D* W, etc.), and the singular @volay x. mpoopopdy is kept 
at v.8 by x° D° K LW, ete, 
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a position after rovfoa:, in order to emphasize 76 6é\qud cov, and by omitting 
éBovrnOnv (replaced by W in v.”), connects rod morjoot closely with Kw. 
A recollection of Ps 5118 ed 70é\noas Ovclay . . . dNoKaUTapara ovK EvdoKjoes 
may have suggested evdéxnoas, which takes the accusative as often in LXX. 
KegaXis is the roll or scroll, literally the knob or tip of the stick round which 
the papyrus sheet was rolled (cp. Ezek 2° ke@adis BiBXiov). 

This is taken as an avowal of Christ on entering the world, 
and the LXX mistranslation in cépa is the pivot of the argu- 
ment. The more correct translation would be aria dé, for the 
psalmist declared that God had given him ears for the purpose 
of attending to the divine monition to do the will of God, 
instead of relying upon sacrifices. Whether éréa was corrupted 
into cpa, or whether the latter was an independent translation, 
is of no moment; the evidence of the LXX text is indecisive. 
Our author found c@ua in his LXX text and seized upon it; 
Jesus came with his body to do God’s will, z.e. to die for the 
sins of men. The parenthetical phrase év kepadi8c BiBXiou 
yéypamtat mepit éuod, which originally referred to the Deutero- 
nomic code prescribing obedience to God’s will, now becomes 
a general reference to the OT asa prediction of Christ’s higher 
sacrifice ; that is, if the writer really meant anything by it (he 
does not transcribe it, when he comés to the interpretation, 
vwv.®). Though the LXX mistranslated the psalm, however, it 
did not alter its general sense. The Greek text meant practically 
what the original had meant, and it made this interpretation or 
application possible, namely, that there was a sacrifice which 
answered to the will of God as no animal sacrifice could. Only, 
our author takes the will of God as requiring some sacrifice. 
The point of his argument is not a contrast between animal 
sacrifices and moral obedience to the will of God; it is a 
contrast between the death of an animal which cannot enter into 
the meaning of what is being done, and the death of Jesus which 
means the free acceptance by him of all that God requires for 
the expiation of human sin. To do the will of God is, for our 
author, a sacrificial action, which involved for Jesus an atoning 
death, and this is the thought underlying his exposition and 
application of the psalm (vv.8!°), In v.8 dvétepor is “above” or 
“higher up” in the quotation (v.°). The interpretation of the 
oracle which follows is plain; there are no textual variants worth 
notice,! and the language is clear. Thus eipyxev in v.° is the 
perfect of a completed action, =the saying stands on record, and 
évatpet has its common juristic sense of ‘‘ abrogate,” the opposite 
of iornut. The general idea is: Jesus entered the world fully 
conscious that the various sacrifices of the Law were unavailing 
as means of atonement, and ready to sacrifice himself in order 


1 The vocative 6 @eds is sometimes repeated after mroufoar by x° L 104. 
1288. 1739 vg syrbkl and pesh etc,, or after cov (e.g. I. 1311 harl, arm). 
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to carry out the redeeming will of God. God’s will was to 
bring his People into close fellowship with himself (21); this 
necessitated a sacrifice such as that which the oéya of Christ 
could alone provide. The triumphant conclusion is that this 
divine will, which had no interest in ordinary sacrifices, has been 
fulfilled in the mpoopopdé of Christ; what the Law could not do 
(v.1) has been achieved by the single self-sacrifice of Christ ; it 
is by what he suffered in his body, not by any animal sacrifices, 
that we are fyracpevor (v.1°), Jesus chose to obey God’s will; 
but, while the Psalmist simply ranked moral obedience higher 
than any animal sacrifice, our writer ranks the moral obedience 
of Jesus as redeemer above all such sacrifices. ‘Christ did not 
come into the world to be a good man: it was not for this that 
a body was prepared for him. He came to be a great High 
Priest, and the body was prepared for him, that by the offering 
of it he might put sinful men for ever into the perfect religious 
relation to God” (Denney, Zhe Death of Christ, p. 234). 

In conclusion (1-18) the writer interprets (111) a phrase which 
he has not yet noticed expressly, namely, that Christ sat down 
at the right hand of God (1°18); this proves afresh that his 
sacrifice was final. ‘Then, having quoted from the pentateuch 
and the psalter, he reverts to the prophets (1°18), citing again 
the oracle about the new dva6y«y with its prediction, now fulfilled, 
of a final pardon. 


U Avain, while every priest stands daily at his service, offering the same 
sacrifices repeatedly, sacrifices which never can take sins away—™ He offered 
a single sacrifice for sins and then ‘‘ seated himself” for all time ‘‘at the 
right hand of God,” ® to watt ‘until his enemies are made a footstool for his 
feet.” 14 For by a single offering he has made the sanctified perfect for all 
time. Besides, we have the testimony of the holy Spirit ; for after saying, 

18 “6 This ts the covenant I will make with them when that day comes, 

satth the Lord, 
I will set my laws upon thetr hearts, 
znscribing them upon their minds,” 


he adds, 


WW “ And thetr sins and breaches of the law I will remember no more.” 
18 Now where these are remitted (dpeois, as 9"), an offering for sin exists (sc, 
éor) no longer. 


One or two textual difficulties emerge in this passage. In v.! tepevs was 
altered (after 51 8°) into dpysepeds (A C P 5. 69. 88. 206. 241. 256. 263. 436. 
462. 467. 489. 623. 642. 794. 917. 920. 927. 999. 1836. 1837. 1898 syrhkl* 
sah arm eth Cyr. Cosm.). In v.!2 attés (KL 104. 326 boh Theod. Oec. 
Theophyl.) is no improvement upon ofros. A curious variant (boh Ephr.) 
in the following words is éavrdyv lay vrep auaptiav mpocevéyKas Ovolav. 
In v.14 boh (‘‘ for one offering will complete them, who will be sanctified, 
for ever”) appears to have read pid yap mpoopopd (so Bgl.) reNewwoes KTV, 
In v.28 tGv Savory is read by K LW drsyr sah boh arm. 


The decisive consideration in favour of tepeds (v.!!) is not that 
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the dpyxvepe’s did not sacrifice daily (for the writer believed this, 
see on 727), but the adjective was. Mepreety is a literary synonym 
for dpaipetv (v.4); there is no special emphasis in the verb here 
any more than, e¢.g., in 2 Co 31°, for the (Zeph 3) zepietAe kvpros 
Ta doukypatd gov) metaphorical idea of stripping no longer 
attached to the term, and the mepé had ceased to mean “ entirely ” 
or “altogether.” The contrast between this repeated and in- 
effective ritual of the priests and the solitary, valid sacrifice of 
Jesus is now drawn in v.!?, where eis 16 Sinvexés goes more 
effectively with éxd@ucev than with mpocevéyxas Quciav, since the 
idea in the latter collocation is at once expressed in v.1* At the 
opening of the writer’s favourite psalm (110!) lay a promise of 
God to his Son, which further proved that this sacrifice of Christ 
was final : 


- / A 
elev 5 KUplos TS Kupiw pov Kddov éx deEiav pov 
g a‘ a \ > ne € / cal a 
éws av 04 Tods €xOpovs cov tromddiov THv Today Gov. 


Kafov—a unique privilege ; so Christ’s priestly sacrifice must be 
done and over, all that remains for him being to await the sub- 
mission and homage of his foes. As for the obedient (5°), they 
are perfected “finally,” ze. brought into the closest relation to 
God, by what he has done for them; no need for him to stand 
at any priestly service on their behalf, like the levitical drudges ! 
The contrast is between éxd@icev and €ornkev (the attitude of a 
priest who has to be always ready for some sacrifice). Who the 
foes of Christ are, the writer never says.1 This militant metaphor 
was not quite congruous with the sacerdotal metaphor, although 
he found the two side by side in the r1oth psalm. If he inter- 
preted the prediction as Paul did in 1 Co 15%5!, we might think 
of the devil (2!4) and such supernatural powers of evil; but this 
is not an idea which is worked out in Mpés ‘EBpaious. The 
conception belonged to the primitive messianic faith of the 
church, and the writer takes it up for a special purpose of his 
own, but he cannot interpret it, as Paul does, of an active reign of 
Christ during the brief interval before the end. Christ must 
reign actively, Paul argues. Christ must sit, says our writer. 

The usual variation between the LXX éx de&dyv and év Seft@ is reproduced 
in IIpds ‘EBpaiovs: the author prefers the latter, when he is not definitely 
quoting from the LXX as in 1'*. As this is a reminiscence rather than a 
citation, év deég is the true reading, though éx defy is introduced by A 104 
Athanasius. The theological significance of the idea is discussed in Dr. A. 
J. Tait’s monograph on 7he Heavenly Session of our Lord (1912), in which 
he points out the misleading influence of the Vulgate’s mistranslation of 10” 


(‘‘hic autem unam pro peccatis offerens hostiam in sempiternum sedit”’) upon 
the notion that Christ pleads his passion in heaven. 


1In Clem. Rom. 36% they are of daddor kal dvriragobuevor TH OedAHwaTe 
avrod.~ 
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After reiterating the single sacrifice in v.14 (where tods déytato- 
pévous is “the sanctified,” precisely as in 21), he adds (v.1) an 
additional proof from scripture. Maprtupet 8€ thpiv Kat 7d Tvedpa 
76 Gyvoy, a biblical proof as usual clinching the argument. ‘Hyiv 
is “you and me,” “us Christians,” not the literary plural, as if 
he meant “what I say is attested or confirmed by the inspired 
book.” Maptupety is a common Philonic term in this connexion, 
e.g. Leg, Alleg. ili. 2, waptupet Se kal ev Erépos A€éywv xrX. (intro- 
ducing Dt 4°° and Ex 17°); similarly in Xen. Alem. i. 2. 20, 
paprupet O& Kal Tv rowntov 6 A€ywv. The quotation, which is 
obviously from memory, is part of the oracle already quoted 
upon the new d.adyxy (8812) ; the salient sentence is the closing 
promise of pardon in v.1’, but he leads up to it by citing some 
of the introductory lines. The opening, peta yap 16 ecipynkévar, 
implies that some verb follows or was meant to follow, but the 
only one in the extant text is \éyet kdpuos (v.1°). Hence, before 
v.17 we must understand something like papruped or A€éyer or 
mpocéOnkev kai pynow (Oecumenius) or rére eipnxev, although the 
evidence for any such phrase, ¢.g. for vorepov A€éyer (31. 37. 55. 
67. 71. 73. 80. 161) is highly precarious. In v.!” pynoOjoopat 
has been corrected into wvncG6 by 8° D°K LP, ete., since prncbd 
was the LXX reading and also better grammar, the future after 
od py being rare (cp. Diat. 2255, and above on 8"). The oracle, 
even in the LXX version, contemplates no sacrifice whatever 
as a condition of pardon; but our author (see above, p. 131) 
assumes that such an absolute forgiveness was conditioned by 
some sacrifice. 


The writer now (1019-1279) proceeds to apply his arguments 
practically to the situation of his readers, urging their privileges 
and their responsibilities under the new order of religion which 
he has just outlined. In ro!%1!, which is the first paragraph, 
encouragement (vv.!%5) passes into warning (7°81), 


19 Brothers (ddedpol, not since 3! 1”), sezce we have confidence to enter the 
holy Presence in virtue of the blood of Jesus, * by the fresh, living way which 
he has inaugurated for us through the veil (that ts, through his flesh), ™ and 
since we have ‘‘a great Priest over the house of God,” ™* let us draw near with 
a true heart, in absolute assurance of faith, our hearts sprinkled clean from 
a bad conscience, and our bodies washed in pure water ; * let us hold the hope 
we avow without wavering (for we can rely on him who gave us the Promise) ; 
24 and let us consider how to stir one another up to love and good deeds—* not 
ceasing to meet together, as ts the habit of some, but admonishing one another 
(sc. éavrovs, as 3!), a// the more so, as you see the Day coming near. 


The writer (€xovtes ody) presses the weighty arguments of 
620_y018 but he returns with them to reinforce the appeal of 
31-416 ; after rol! the conception of Jesus as the iepevs falls 
more into the background. ‘The passage is one long sentence, 
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éxovTes . . . Tpocepxapeda .. . KaTéxopev .. . Kal KaTavodpEY 
. . . "Exovtes ody (as in 414) since the way is now open (9°) 
through the sacrifice of Jesus, whose atoning blood is for us the 
means of entering God’s presence; mappynotav, “a fre sure 
intraunce” (Coverdale), echoing 4/6 But the writer fills out 
the appeal of 41416 with the idea of the sanctuary and the 
sacrifice which he had broken off, in 51%, to develop. Though 
the appeal still is mpooepydpeba (2% = 41), the special motives are 
twofold: (a) mappyota for access in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus 
(vv.19 20), and (4) the possession of Jesus as the supreme tepeds 
(v.21). (a) The religious sense of mappnoia emerges in the early 
gloss inserted after Sir 1879: 


td 4 / 
Kpetoowv mappynoia év Seomotyn ove 
nv nr 
 vexpa Kapdia vexpov davtéxerGau. 


Here wappyoia means confident trust, the unhesitating adherence 
of a human soul to God as its only Master, but our author 
specially defines it as wappyola eis (cp. 2 P 1!) eicodos eis THY 
aimviov BaciWelav) eigodov (with gen. as dddv in 98, but not a 
synonym for 6d0r), z.e. for access to (tv d&yiwv) the holy Presence, 
€v TO aipate “Incod (qualifying eicodov).! This resumes the 
thought of 974° 1010-2 (éy aiware as in 9”). Compare for the 
phrase and general idea the words on the self-sacrifice of Decius 
Mus in Florus, i. 15. 3: “‘quasi monitu deorum, capite uelato, 
primam ante aciem dis manibus se devoverit, ut in confertissima 
se hostium tela iaculatus nouum ad uictoriam iter sanguinis sui 
semita aperiret.” This eicodos trav dyiwv év TO ainare Inood is 
further described in v.20; we enter by (7v, with ddov . . . Cécav 
in apposition) a way which Jesus has inaugurated by his sacrifice 
(918 24 25), This way is called recent or fresh and also living. 
In mpdoparos, as in the case of other compounds (e.g. keAawwedys), 
the literal sense of the second element had been long forgotten 
(cp. Holden’s note on Plutarch’s Zhemtstocles, 24); mpdadaros 
simply means “ fresh,” without any sacrificial allusion (“ freshly- 
killed”). Galen (de Hipp. et Plat. plac. iv. 7) quotes the well- 
known saying that Avan éori d6£a rpdoparos Kaxod rapovolas, 
and the word (z.¢. 6 dpriws yevouevov, véov, veapdv, Hesychius), as 
is plain from other passages like Arist. Magna Moralia, 12036 
(6 & THs mpooddrov avracias axparys xtd.), and Eccles 19 (ov« 
coTw Tav mpdopatov tro tov 7HALov), had no longer any of the 
specific sacrificial sense suggested etymologically by its second 
part. It is the thought of éy@és in 138, though the writer means 


1 Hence the idea is not put in quite the same way as in Eph 3” (é 6 
éxouev Thy Tappnolay Kal Thy Tpocaywyhv). In Sir 25° unde (Sas) yuvarrt 
movnpa éLovolay, SA read mappyolay for B’s éEovelay, which proves how deeply 
the idea of liberty was rooted in rappyota. 
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particularly (as in 112 981!) to suggest that a long period had 
elapsed before the perfect fellowship was inaugurated finally ; it 
is tpdoparos, not dpxatos. Zaaav means, in the light of 7” (cp. 
Jn 14°), that access to God is mediated by the living Christ in 
virtue of his sacrificial intercession ; the contrast is not so much 
with what is transient, as though ¢@cav were equivalent to pévovcav 
(Chrysostom, Cosm. 4152), as with the dead victims of the 
OT cultus or “the lifeless pavement trodden by the highpriest” 
(Delitzsch). | He entered God’s presence thus 814 tod katate- 
tdapatos (619 9%), Todt’ eat tod capkds adtod—a ritual expression 
for the idea of 61% Até is local, and, whether a verb like 
eiceh Ody is supplied or not, 8d 7. x. goes with évexainoev, the idea 
being that Jesus had to die, in order to bring us into a living 
fellowship with God; the shedding of his blood meant that he 
had a body (105°) to offer in sacrifice (cp. 914). The writer, 
however, elaborates his argument with a fresh detail of 
symbolism, suggested by the ritual of the tabernacle which he 
has already described in 928. There, the very existence of a veil 
hanging between the outer and the inner sanctuary was interpreted 
as a proof that access to God’s presence was as yet imperfectly 
realized. The highpriest carried once a year inside the veil the 
blood of victims slain outside it; that was all. Jesus, on the 
other hand, sheds his own blood as a perfect sacrifice, and thus 
wins entrance for us into the presence of God. Only, instead of 
saying that his sacrificial death meant the rending of the veil 
(like the author of Mk 15%), ze, the supersession of the OT 
barriers between God and man, he allegorizes the veil here as 
the flesh of Christ; this had to be rent before the blood could 
be shed, which enabled him to enter and open God’s presence 
for the people. It is a daring, poetical touch, and the parallelism 
is not to be prosaically pressed into any suggestion that the 
human nature in Jesus hid God from men éy tats tépars tis 
gapKos avtod, or that he ceased to be truly human when he 
sacrificed himself. 

The idea already suggested in facay is now (4) developed 
(in v.21) by (€xovtes) kat tepéa péyay emt tov otkoy Tod Geos, another 
echo of the earlier passage (cp. 31° 414), tepeds péyas being a 
sonorous LXX equivalent for dpyepevs. ‘Then comes the triple 
appeal, mpocepympeba . . . Katéxopev.. . kal KaTavodpey . . . 
The metaphor of mpocepydpeba xtd. (v.22), breaks down upon the 
fact that the Israelites never entered the innermost shrine, except 
as represented by their highpriest who entered once a year év 
aipate éddotpiw (9 2°), which he took with him in order to atone 
for the sins that interrupted the communion of God and the 
people. In Mpds ‘EBpatous the point is that, in virtue of the 
blood of Christ, Christians enjoy continuous fellowship with 
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God; the sacrifice of Christ enables them to approach God’s 
presence, since their sins have been once and for all removed. 
The entrance of the OT highpriest therefore corresponds both 
to the sacrifice of Christ and to that access of Christians which 
the blood of Christ secures. On the one hand, Christ is our high- 
priest (v.21); through his self-sacrifice in death the presence of 
God has been thrown open to us (vv.!* 2°), This is the primary 
thought. But in order to express our use of this privilege, the 
writer has also to fall back upon language which suggests the 
entrance of the OT highpriest (cp. v.!9 év 7@ atpatt “Inood with 
9”). He does not mean that Christians are priests, with the 
right of entry in virtue of a sacrifice which they present, but, 
as to approach God was a priestly prerogative under the older 
order, he describes the Christian access to God in sacerdotal 
metaphors. Mpocepxdpe0a is one of these. It is amplified first 
by a perd clause, and then by two participial clauses. The 
approach to God must be whole-hearted, peta adnOuvfis xapdias,! 
without any hesitation or doubt, év mdnpodopia (61!) miotews.? 
This thought of ziorss as man’s genuine answer to the realities 
of divine revelation, is presently to be developed at length 
(10°F), Meantime the writer throws in the double participial 
clause, pepavtiopévor . . . kafapd. The metaphors are sacer- 
dotal ; as priests were sprinkled with blood and bathed in water, 
to qualify them for their sacred service, so Christians may 
approach God with all confidence, on the basis of Christ’s 
sacrifice, since they have been fepayticpévor (7.e. sprinkled and 
so purified from—a frequent use of the verb) dé cuvedSijcews 
movnpas (= avvednoews duaptidv, 10°) in their hearts (tas kapSias 
—no external cleansing). Then the writer adds, kat Nehoucpeévor 
7 capa Batt xaapd, suggesting that baptism corresponded to 
the bathing of priests (e.g. in Lev 164). Once and for all, at 
baptism (cp. 1 P 34), Christians have been thus purified from 
guilty stains by the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice.* What room 
then can there be in their minds for anything but faith, a confident 
faith that draws near to God, sure that there is no longer 
anything between Him and them? 

The distinctive feature which marked off the Christian 
Barriopés from all similar ablutions (6? 9!°) was that it meant 
something more than a cleansing of the body; it was part and 
parcel of an inward cleansing of the xapdéa, effected by 73 ata 

1 The phrase év dAnOuwy Kapdia occurs in Test. Dan 5° (v.2. xabapa) and in 
Is 38% (év. kK. a). 

2 There is a verbal parallel in the account of Isis-worship given by 
Apuleius (Zetamorph, xi. 28: ‘ergo igitur cunctis adfatim praeparatis . . . 
principalis dei nocturnis orgiis inlustratus, plena tam fiducia germanae 


religionis obsequium diuinum frequentabam ”). 
3 More specifically, by the afua parricmod of 1274, 
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Tis SuaOyKys (v.29). Hence this as the vital element is put first, 
though the body had also its place and part in the cleansing ex- 
perience. The xapdéa and the céya. are a full, plastic expression 
for the entire personality, as an ancient conceived it. Ancient 
religious literature ? is full of orders for the penitent to approach 
the gods only after moral contrition and bodily cleansing, with a 
clean heart and a clean body, in clean clothes even. But, apart 
from other things, such ablutions had to be repeated, while the 
Christian Bamtuspés was a single ceremony, lying at the source and 
start of the religious experience. And what our author is think- 
ing of particularly is not this or that pagan rite, but the OT 
ritual for priests as described in Ex 297%, Ly 825& 145 etc. (cp. 


Joma 3). 


Three specimens of the anxious care for bodily purity in ancient religious 
ritual may be given. First (i) the ritual directions for worship in Syd/. 567 
(ii A.D.) : mp@rorv wer cal 7d wéy.oTov, XElpas Kal yrdunv KaBapovds Kal wyets 
trdpxovras Kal undév avrois dervov cvverddras. Second (ii) the stress laid on 
it by a writer like Philo, who (guod deus sit tmmutabclis, 2), after pleading 
that we should honour God by purifying ourselves from evil deeds and 
washing off the stains of life, adds: kai yap emOes els uev Ta lepd wh éketvar 
Badlfew, ds av wh mpdrepov Novoduevos pardpiyyrar Td cua, eVyerOa dé Kal 
Ovew émixerpety ere kndwpévy Kal wedupuévy Siavolg. His argument is that 
if the body requires ablutions (mepippayrnplos Kal Kabapolows dyveuriKols) 
before touching an external shrine, how can anyone who is morally impure 
draw near (rpocehOetvy 7 Oew) the most pure God, unless he means to 
repent? ‘O uév yap rpds TO undéev érekepydoarOat Kaxdv Kal Ta Tahad exvipac- 
Oat Sikawoas yeynOws mpoolrw [cp. He 101: *], 6 & dvev rovrwy SvoKxd@apros 
dv dpiordcbw* Nyocerat yap ovdémore Tov Ta Ev uvxXots THS Siavolas dp&vra [cp. 
He 4] kal rots ddvrous avis éumepimarodvra, Or again in de Plant. 39: 
cdbpara Kal Wuxas Kabynpdmevot, Ta ev NouTpols, TA OE vVOuwY Kal madelas dps 
pevuaor. In de Cherub, 28 he denounces the ostentatious religion of the 
worldly, who in addition to their other faults, ra wey owmara dovrpois Kal 
Ka0apolows dmroppUmrovTat, TA O€ Wuyjs éxviwacbat wadOn, ols KarappyTalverat 6 
Blos, ore Bovhovra otre émirndevovor, are very particular about their outward 
religious practices ° but careless about a clean soul. Finally, (iii) there is the 
saying of Epictetus (iv. 10. 3): émel yap éxetvor (2.2. the gods) picer kabapol 
Kal akhparo., éd dcov Hyylkacw avrots ol dvOpwro Kara Tov Néyor, éml ToToUTOY 
kal Tod Kadapod Kal Tod KaBaplovu eloly avOexrikol. 

For the exceptional pepaytiopévar (x* A C D*), x° D° etc. have substituted 
éppavricuévor (so Theodoret). The AedAovouévor. of 8 B D P is the more 
common xow7 form of the Attic NeNoumévor (A C D° etc.). 


The next appeal (v.?%), katéxwpev thy dpodoylav tis éAmldosg 
(to which 8* vg pesh eth add the gloss of 7jév), echoes 414 


1M afua rhs SaOHKnys ev @ HryidcOn, as 1 Co 6" adda arredovcacbe, d\Ad 
nya Onre. 

2 Cp. Eugen Fehrle’s Die Kultésche Keuschhett tm Altertum (1910), pp. 
26f., 131 f. ; Sir J. G. Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, Ostrds (1907), pp. 407 f. 

3 According to a recently discovered (first century) inscription on a 
Palestinian synagogue (cp. Revue Biblique, 1921, pp. 247 f.), the synagogue 
was furnished with rdv £evGva (for hospitality, cp. below, 13) kal ra xpynor?}- 
pia tev Udrwv (baths for ritual ablutions), 


Io 
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(kpardpev THs Sporoyias) and 3° (éy tiv mappyoiav Kat To 
Kavxnpa THs éAmidos . . . Katdoxwpev). This hope for the future 
was first confessed at baptism, and rests upon God’s promise! 
(as already explained in 617-18), It is to be held d&«Awys, a term 
applied by Philo to the word of a good man (6 yap Tod o7ovdaiov, 
yat, Asyos Spkos éotw, BEBaros, axAuwys, dievdéoTaros, épypecpévos 
dAnOeia, de Spec. Leg. ii. 1); in Irenaeus it recurs in a similar 
connexion (i. 88, ed. Harvey: 6 rdv xavdva ths aAnGeias axdwy 
év éavtd katéxwv, Ov did tod Barricpatos «iAnde). The old 
Wycliffite version translates finely: “hold we the confessioun of 
oure hope bowynge to no side.” The close connexion between 
pepavtiopévor TA, and AeAovopévor xrrX. makes it inadvisable to 
begin the second appeal with kat NeMoucpevor TS cOpa USate kaapd 
(Erasmus, Beza, Bengel, Lachmann, Lunemann, von Soden, B. 
Weiss, etc.). A more plausible suggestion, first offered by 
Theodoret and adopted recently by Hofmann and Seeberg, is to 
begin the second appeal after miotews, making katex@pev carry 
pepavticpévor . . . kabapd. This yields a good sense, for it 
brings together the allusions to the baptismal confession. But 
the ordinary view is more probable; the asyndeton in xateydmev 
is impressive, and if it is objected that the xareyOuev clause is 
left with less content than the other two, the answer is that its 
eschatological outlook is reiterated in the third clause, and that 
by itself its brevity has a telling force. Besides, gxovtes kth. 
(19-21) introduce katex@pev as well as mpocepydpeba. 


The third appeal (** 25) turns on love (cp. 62°), as the first on 
faith, and the second on hope. The members of the circle or 
community are to stir up one another to the practice of Chris- 
tian love. Since this is only possible when common worship 
and fellowship are maintained, the writer warns them against 
following the bad example of abandoning such gatherings; kat 
katavodpev &Arjdous, for, if we are to xatavoeiy Christ (3!), we 
are also bound to keep an eye on one another eis tapofuopov 
dyamis Kal Kah@v épywy (Ze. an active, attractive moral life, 
inspired by Christian love). This good sense of tapofucpds as 
stimulus seems to be an original touch; in Greek elsewhere it 
bears the bad sense of provocation or exasperation (cp. Ac 15°), 
although the verb wapofvvew had already acquired a good sense 
(eg. in Josephus, Ant. xvi. 125, tapoédvar ri edvorav: in Pr 68 
ioe wn exAvopevos, wapdsvve dé Kal Tov PiAov gov dv éveyvycw: and 
in Xen. Cyrop. vi. 2. 5, kat rovrous éravav Te mapdévve). Pliny’s 
words at the close of his letter to Caninius Rufus (iii. 7) illus- 
trate what is meant by zapogvopds in this sense: “Scio te 
stimulis non egere; me tamen tui caritas evocat ut currentem 

1 An instance of this is quoted in 114, 
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quoque instigem, sicut tu soles me. “Aya 8 épis, cum invicem 
se mutuis exhortationibus amici ad amorem immortalitatis 
exacuunt.” How the zapogvopds is to be carried out, the writer 
does not say. By setting a good example? By definite exhorta- 
tions (wapaxadodrtes, v.2°, like 131)? Mh éykatadetrovres—do not 
do to one another what God never does to you (13°), do not 
leave your fellow-members in the lurch (the force of éyxaraXe(rew, 
especially in the xow7)—rhv émouvaywyhy éautdy (reflexive pro- 
noun inthe genitive = ov). “Emouvaywyy in the xowy (cp. Deiss- 
mann’s Light from the Fast, 102 f.) means a collection (of money), 
but had already in Jewish Greek (e.g. 2 Mac 27 éws ay ovvdyn 6 
eds ericvvaywynv Tod Aaod) begun to acquire the present sense 
of a popular “ gathering.” Kaas €0os (sc. €or) tusiv. But who 
are these? What does this abandonment of common fellowship 
mean? (a) Perhaps that some were growing ashamed of their 
faith ; it was so insignificant and unpopular, even dangerous to 
anyone who identified himself with it openly. They may have 
begun to grow tired of the sacrifices and hardships involved in 
membership of the local church. This is certainly the thought 
of 10°2f-, and it is better than to suppose (4) the leaders were a small 
group of teachers or more intelligent Christians, who felt able, in 
a false superiority, to do without common worship; they did not 
require to mix with the ordinary members! The author in any 
case is warning people against the dangers of individualism, a 
warning on the lines of the best Greek and Jewish ethics, eg. 
Isokrates, ad Demon. 13, Tyna 7d Satpoviov adel pev, wadvora dé werd 
ris 7OXews, and the rabbinic counsel in Taanith, 11. 1 (“ whenever 
the Israelites suffer distress, and one of them withdraws from the 
rest, two angels come to him and, laying their hands upon his 
head, say, this man who separates himself from the assembly 
shall not see the consolation which is to visit the congregation”), 
or in Hillel’s saying (Pirke Aboth 25): “Separate not thyself 
from the congregation, and trust not in thyself until the day of 
thy death.” The loyal Jews are described in Ps.-Sol 178 as 
ol dyardvres cvvaywyas dotwv, and a similar thought occurs also 
(if “his” and not “my” is the correct reading) in Od. Sol 3?: 
“His members are with Him, and on them do I hang.” Any 
early Christian who attempted to live like a pious particle without 
the support of the community ran serious risks in an age when 
there was no public opinion to support him. His isolation, what- 
ever its motive—fear, fastidiousness, self-conceit, or anything else 
—exposed him to the danger of losing his faith altogether. These 
are possible explanations of the writer’s grave tone in the pas- 
sage before us. Some critics, like Zahn (§ 46), even think that 
(c) such unsatisfactory Christians left their own little congrega- 
tion for another, in a spirit of lawless pique, or to gratify their 
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own tastes selfishly ; but éaurdy is not emphatic, and in any 
congregation of Christians the duties of love would be pressed, 
Separatist tendencies were not absent from the early church ; 
thus some members considered themselves too good to require 
common worship, as several warnings prove, ¢g. in Barn 4! 
py Kad” éavrods évdvvovtes povalere ws dy SediKatwpevor, GAN’ eri 
70 ado cvvepxdpevor ouveyntéite Tept TOD Kow}H Tvudépovros) and 
Ign. Eph. 5° (6 obv py épxdpevos ext 7d aitd obtos ndn brepypavet 
kal éavrov dvexpwvev). But in our epistle (Z) the warning is directed 
specially against people who combined Christianity with a 
number of mystery-cults, patronizing them in turn, or who with- 
drew from Christian fellowship, feeling that they had exhausted 
the Christian faith and that it required to be supplemented by 
some other cult. “At first and indeed always there were 
naturally some people who imagined that one could secure the 
sacred contents and blessings of Christianity as one did those of 
Isis or the Magna Mater, and then withdraw” (Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, bk. il. c. 4; cp. Reitzenstein’s Hellen. 
Mysterienreligionen, 94). This was serious, for, as the writer 
realized, it implied that they did not regard Christianity as the 
final and full revelation ; their action proved that the Christian 
faith ranked no higher with them than one of the numerous 
Oriental cults which one by one might interest the mind, but 
which were not necessarily in any case the last word on life. 
The argument of the epistle has been directed against this mis- 
conception of Christianity, and the writer here notes a practical 
illustration of it in the conduct of adherents who were hold- 
ing aloof, or who were in danger of holding aloof, from the 
common worship. Hence the austere warning which follows. 
Such a practice, or indeed any failure to “draw near” by 
the way of Jesus, is an insult to God, which spells hopeless 
ruin for the offender. And evidently this retribution is near. 
Christians are to be specially on their guard against conduct 
that means apostasy, for Bhérere (how, he does not say) 
eyytbouoay (as in Ro 13) THY Hpépay (here, as in rt Co 333, 
without éxeivy or rod xvpiov). This eschatological setting 
distinguishes the next warning (vv.268!) from the earlier 
inlo**. 


°% For if we sin deliberately after receiving the knowledge of the Truth, 
there ts no longer any sac rifice for sins left, * nothing but an awful outlook of 
doom, that “ burning Wrath” which will ‘consume the Joes” (see v.38) of 
God. * Anyone who has rejected the law of Moses ‘‘ dies” without mercy, 
‘* on the evidence of two or of three witnesses.” ™ How much heavier, do you 
suppose, will be the punishment assigned (2.e. by God) to him who has spurned 
the Son of God, who has profaned ° the covenant-blood” (9°) with which he 
was sanctified (10'°), who has insulted the Spirit of grace? * We know who 
said, ‘* Vengeance is mine, I will exact a requital”: and again (wddw, as in 
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218), ** The Lord will pass sentence on his people.” | [t ts an awful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God. 


Apostasy like withdrawal from the church on the ground 
already mentioned, is treated as one of the deliberate (éxouciws) 
sins which (cp. on 57), under the OT order of religion, were 
beyond any atonement. Wilful offences, like rebellion and 
blasphemy against God, were reckoned unpardonable. “In the 
case of one who, by his sin, intentionally disowns the covenant 
itself, there can be no question of sacrifice. He has himself cut 
away the ground on which it would have been possible for him 
to obtain reconciliation” (Schultz, OZ Theology, ii. 88). There 
is an equivalent to this, under the new 8.a@jxy, our author 
declares. To abandon Christianity is to avow that it is in- 
adequate, and this denial of God’s perfect revelation in Jesus 
Christ is fatal to the apostate. In éxovoiws dpaptévrwy pay (2), 
éxovoiws is put first for the sake of emphasis, and dpaprdévrwv 
means the sin of droorjvar dard Geod Lovtos (31”) or of zapa- 
mimrev (6°), the present tense implying that such people persist 
in this attitude. ‘Exovotws is the keynote to the warning. Its 
force may be felt in a passage like Thuc. iv. 98, where the 
Athenians remind the Boeotians that God pardons what is done 
under the stress of war and peril, cat yap t@v dxovotwy dpaprn- 
parwv Katapvynv elvar tos Bwpors, and that it is wanton and 
presumptuous crimes alone which are heinous. Philo (vt. Mos. 
i. 49) describes Balaam praying for forgiveness from God on 
the ground that he had sinned tm’ dyvoias GAN od Kad? Exovorov 
vopnv. The adverb occurs in 2 Mac 14° (‘AAkimos . . . Exovoiws 
3: pepoAvopevos). The general idea of the entire warning is that 
the moral order punishes all who wantonly and wilfully flout it; 
as Menander once put it (Kock’s Com. Attic. Hragm. 700): 


vopos prdaxGeis ovdev eorw 7 vopos* 
« ‘ ‘ ‘\ / \ uA 
& pn prdraxGeis Kal vopos Kal dypuos. 


Our author expresses this law of retribution in personal terms 
drawn from the OT, which prove how deeply moral and reverent 
his religious faith was, and how he dreaded anything like pre- 
suming upon God’s kindness and mercy. The easy-going man 
thinks God easy going ; he is not very serious about his religious 
duties, and he cannot imagine how God can take them very seriously 
either. ‘We know” better, says the author of Ipods “EGpavovus ! 
Christianity is described (in v.?°) as ro AaBety tiv eriyvwow 
THs dAnGelas, a semi-technical phrase of the day, which recurs in 
the Pastoral Epistles (though with éAGety eis instead of AaBeiv). It 
is not one of our author’s favourite expressions,! but the phrase 


1 Here it is an equivalent for the phrases used in 6*°; there is no dis- 
tinction between érlyvwots and yvwors (Peod) any more than in the LXX, and 
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is partly used by Epictetus in its most general sense (AaBov tis 
Tapa THs PioEws peTpA Kal Kavovas eis emlyywow THS GAnGelas KTH., 
ii. 20. 21), when upbraiding the wretched academic philosophers 
(ot dradairwpor ’Axadnuaixoi) for discrediting the senses as organs 
of knowledge, instead of using and improving them. All that 
renegades can expect (v.2”) is goBepd tis (=quidam, deepening 
the idea with its touch of vagueness) éx8o0xy (a sense coined by 
the writer for this term, after his use of éxd€xeoar in 101%) kpicews, 
for they have thrown over the only sacrifice that saves men from 
kptots (92”). This is expanded in a loose? reminiscence of Is 
2611 (fyros Ajpperar Aadv araidevtov, Kal VOV Tip TOds brevavtious 
éderat), though the phrase qupds {fos recalls Zeph 1! (38) év 
mupt Chrov aitod katavalwOyoerat raca 7 yj. The contemporary 
Jewish Apocalypse of Baruch (48° 4°) contains a similar threat 
to wilful sinners : 


“Therefore shall a fire consume their thoughts, 
and in flame shall the meditations of their reins be tried; 
for the Judge shall come and will not tarry— 
because each of earth’s inhabitant knew when he was trans- 
gressing.” 


The penalty for the wilful rejection (4@erjoas) of the Mosaic 
law ? was severe (Dt 17717), but not more severe than the penalty 
to be inflicted on renegades from Christianity (vv.78*!), The 
former penalty was merciless, xwpis oixtippav (to which, at an 
early period, kat daxpvwv was added by D, most old Latin texts, 
and syr™'). It is described in a reminiscence of Dt 17° émi dvoiv 
paprvow 7 eri tpioly paprvow aroOavetrar 6 arobvycKkwv (ze. the 
apostate who has yielded to idolatry). The witnesses executed 
the punishment for the sin of which they had given evidence 
(Dt 177, Ac 7°f, Jn 87, Sanhedrim 64), but this is not before the 
writer’s mind ; éré with the dative simply means “‘on the ground 
of (the evidence given by).” In méow S8oxette xrA. (v.29), doxetre 
is intercalated as in Aristoph. Acharn. 12 (Gs Totr eveoé prov 
Soxets Tv Kapdiav ;), and Herm. Szm. ix. 28. 8 (ei ra Ov rods 
SovAous aitdv KoAdlovow, édv Tis apvyjontar Tov KUpLov éavTod, TL 
Soxeire mroujoes 6 Ktpios tpiv;). Tldow (cp. 9!4) introduces an 


ander had been already stamped by Philo (e.g. de Justitia, 6, where the 
proselyte is said weravacras els d\jGecav) as a term for the true religion, 
which moulds the life of those who become members of the People. Compare 
the study oe the phrase by M. Dibelius in WZ" Studien fiir G. Heinricd (1914), 
pp: 176-189. 

1 Probably it was the awkwardness of {#Xos, coming after rupds, which led 
to its omission in W. Sah reads simply ‘‘ the flame of the fire.” 

2 According to the later rabbinic theory of inspiration, even to assert that 
Moses uttered one word of the Torah on his own authority was to despise the 
Torah (Sifre 112, on Nu 154). 
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argument from the less to the greater, which was the first of 
Hillel’s seven rules for exegesis, and which is similarly used by 
Philo in de Fuga, 16, where, after quoting Ex 21, he adds that 
Moses here practically denies that there is any pardon for those 
who blaspheme God («i yap of rods Ovytods Kaxnyopyoravres yovets 
dmédyovta. TH érl Oavdtw, Tivos agiovs xpi vomilew Tipwpias Tovs 
Tov Ohwv Tatépa Kal roigtyv BrAaopypetv tropevovras;). There 
is also a passage in de Spec. Legibus (ii. 254, 255) where Philo 
asks, “If a man py mpoonkdvtws durvis is guilty, aoons détos 
Tiuwpias 6 Tov dyTwS OvTa Hedy Gpvodpevos ;” 

Tinwpta originally meant vengeance. Acagéper dé ryuwpla cal Kddacws* 4 
bev yap KddNaots TOU wdoxXovTos Evexa oT,  O€ Timwpla ToD ro.odyTos, iva 
amomhnpwOn (Arist. Rhetorec, i. 10. 11; see Cope’s /ntroduction, p. 232). 


But it became broadened into the general sense of punishment, and this 
obtained in Hellenistic Greek. 


The threefold description of what is involved in the sin of 
apostasy begins: 6 tév uidv Tod Qeod Katamatyoas, another ex- 
pression for the thought of 6°, which recalls Zec 12° (AiOov 
KaTaTaTovpevov macw Tots eOveow* was 6 KaTaTatav aityny éurailwv 
éumaiferar). Karamareiy opxia was the phrase for breaking oaths 
(Ziad, 41°"); with a personal object, the verb denotes con- 
tempt of the most flagrant kind. Another aspect of the sin is 
that a man has thereby kowvdy ! hynodpevos the sacrifice of Jesus ; 
his action means that it is no more to him than an ordinary death 
(‘“‘communem,” 2), instead of a divine sacrifice which makes him 
a partaker of the divine fellowship (see p. 145). Where Christ is 
rejected, he is first despised; outward abandonment of him 
springs from some inward depreciation or disparagement. The 
third aspect, kat 7d mvedpa THs xdpitos (Not Tov vopov Mwvoéws) 
évUBpioas, suggests that the writer had in mind the language of 
Zec 121 (éxye . . . mvedua xdpitos Kal oixtipyod), but mredpa 
xdpttos (contrasted here, as in Jn 11’, with the vouos Mwvoéws) 
is a periphrasis for wvetua adyrov (6*), xapus being chosen (416 12!) 
to bring out the personal, gracious nature of the power so wan- 
tonly insulted.? *EvuBpifew is not a LXX term, and it generally 
takes the dative. (Ev 6 jyidoOy after Hynodpevos is omitted by 
A and some MSS of Chrysostom.) 

The sombre close (vv.%3!) of the warning is a reminder 
that the living God punishes renegades. oBepdv (v.°!) re-echoes 
the doepa of v.?”, and the awful nature of the doom is brought 
out by two quotations adapted from the OT. “Epot ék8ixnors, 


1 Once in the LXX (Pr 157°) in this sense. 

2In Zest. Jud. 18" the mvetua xdperos poured out upon men is the Spirit 
as a gracious gift of God. Butin He 10”, as in Eph 4%", it is the divine Spirit 
wounded or outraged, the active retribution, however, being ascribed not to 
the Spirit itself but to God. 
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éyo dvtatoddow, is the same form of Dt 32%° as is quoted in Ro 
Loe rit reproduces the Hebrew original more closely than the 
LXX (ev Heepa EKOLK NO EWS dvTaTroOwow), perhaps from some 
current Greek version, unless the author of Hebrews borrowed 
it from Paul! Some of the same authorities as in 8! indeed 
add, from Ro 1219, éyer kdpios (N° A D° K L arm Theodoret, 
Damasus, etc.). Kptvet Kuptos tov Kady adtod is from Dt 32°°, The 
thought of the original, in both passages, is God avenging his 
people on their foes and championing them, not punishing them ; 
but here this fate is assigned to all who put themselves outside 
the range of God’s mercy in the sacrifice of Jesus Christ ; they fall 
under God’s retribution. T6 éumecetv cis xetpas Oeod is a phrase 
used in a very different sense in 2 S 244, Sir 218; here it means, 
to fall into the grasp of the God who punishes the disloyal 2 
or rebels against his authority. Thus the tyrant Antiochus is 
threatened, in 2 Mac 7%}, od pun duaddyys Tas xeipas Tot Geod. As 
in 3!2, {avtos is added to Oeod to suggest that he is quick and 
alive to inflict retribution. The writer is impressively reticent 
on the nature of God’s Tipwpte., even more reticent than Plato, in 
one of the gravest warnings in Greek literature, the famous 
passage in the Leges (904, 995) about the divine dikn: Tavrys 
THS OiKNS OUTE TD a more oUTE €f GAXOS GTUXIS yevomevos emevénrar 
mepryevéer bar Oedv? Hv wacdv Sixdv diadepdvtws Erakdy Te ot Ta€avTes 
xpedv te eLevAaBetobar TO wapdrav. od yap auednOnon wore tr’ 
avTns’ ody ovTW opLKpds dv Sion KaTa TO THS ys Babos, od bWAds 
yevopevos eis TOV odpavov dvarTnay, Telos OE abtOV THY TpOTHKOVT-AY 
Tyswplav eit evOdde pévwv etre Kat ev Aldov Sdiaropevbeis. Plato 
altered the Homeric term diky ev to suit his purpose; what 
meant “way” or “habit,” he turned into a weighty word for 
“justice.” The alteration is justified from his ‘ preaching x 
point of view, and the solemn note of the Greek sage’s warning 
is that of He 107f ; you cannot play fast and loose with God. 
Yet, as at 69, so "here, the writer swiftly turns from warning to 
encouragement, appealing to his readers to do better than he 
feared, and appealing to all that was best in them. ‘ Why 
throw away the gains of your fine record in the past? You have 
not long to wait for your reward. Hold on for a little longer.” 
This is the theme of vv.*?-89 ; 


’ Paul cites the saying to prove that private Christians need not and must 
not take revenge into their own hands, since God is sure to avenge his people 
on their adversaries. Which is close to the idea of the original. Our author 
uses the text to clinch a warning that God will punish (xpive?= “ punibit,” not 
‘*judicabit ”) his people for defying and deserting him. 

2 So the martyr Eleazar protests in 2 Mac 678, as he refuses to save his 
life by unworthy compromise: e¢/ yap kal éml rod mapdbvros éfeNodmar Thy é& 
avOpwruwv Timmplay, NAG Tas TOD TavToKpdTopos xeElpas ore FHv ore dmodayav 
ex pevéouat, 
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8 Recall the former days when, after you were enlightened (puricbévres, 
as 6%), you endured a hard struggle of suffering, * partly by being held up 
yourselves to obloguy and anguish, partly by making common cause with those 
who fared in this way ; *4 for you did sympathize with the prisoners, and you 
took the confiscation of your own belongings cheerfully, conscious that elsewhere 
you had higher, you had lasting possesscons. * Now do not drop that con- 
fidence of yours ; tt (ijres, as in 23) carries with it a rich hope of reward. 
36 Steady patience ts what you need, so that after doing the will of God you 
may (like Abraham, 6'°) get what you have been promised. * For “in a 
little, a very little” now, 

“< The Coming One (9) will arrive without delay. 
38 Meantime my just man shall live on by his fazth ; 
of he shrinks back, my soul takes no delight in him.” 


89 We are not the men to shrink back and be lost, but to have faith and so to 
wen our souls. 


The excellent record of these Christians in the past consisted 
in their common brotherliness (6!°), which is now viewed in the 
light of the hardships they had had to endure, soon after they 
became Christians. The storm burst on them early; they 
weathered it nobly; why give up the voyage, when it is nearly 
done? It is implied that any trouble at present is nothing to 
what they once passed through. “Avapipwnokeode S€ Tas mpdtepov 
*pépas (v.°2): memory plays a large part in the religious experi- 
ence, and is often as here a stimulus. In these earlier days they 
had (vv.%?: 3°) two equally creditable experiences (toito pév . . 
tooto $é, a good classical idiom); they bore obloquy and hard- 
ship manfully themselves, and they also made common cause 
with their fellow-sufferers. By saying &@Anow tradypdtwr, the 
writer means, that the wa@yuara made the &@Anovs which tested 
their powers (21°). ”A@Aynows—the metaphor is athletic, as in 12! 
—came to denote a martyr’s death in the early church ; but no 
such red significance attaches to it here. Apparently the per- 
secution was not pushed to the last extreme (12*); all survived 
it. Hence there can be no allusion to the “ludibria” of Nero’s 
outburst against the Roman Christians, in (v.°*) Oeatpifdpevor, 
which is used in a purely figurative sense (so Oéarpov in 1 Co 4°), 
like éxearpiZew in Polybius (e.g. iii, g1. 10, dudrep EueAdov . . . 
€xOcarpiety S€ Tods ToAeuiovs puyopaxodyras). The meaning is 
that they had been held up to public derision, scoffed and 
sneered at, accused of crime and vice, unjustly suspected and 
denounced. All this had been, the writer knew, a real ordeal, 
particularly because the stinging contempt and insults had had 
to be borne in the open. “Orav pev yap tus dvewdiLnrae Kad” éavtov, 
Aurnpov pev, TOAD 8 réov, drav ert ravrwv (Chrysostom). They 
had been exposed to éve8topots te kal OAipeor, taunts and scorn 
that tempted one to feel shame (an experience which our author 
evidently felt keenly), as well as to wider hardships, both insults 
and injuries. All this they had stood manfully. Better still, 
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their personal troubles had not rendered them indisposed to 
care for their fellow-sufferers, tév obtws (ze. in the waOjpara) 
dvactpedopévwy (1318). They exhibited the virtue of practical 
sympathy, urged in 13°, at any risk or cost to themselves (kowvwvot 
. . . yernbévres with the genitive, as in LXX of Pr 2814, Is 19). 
The ideas of v.** are now (v.*4) taken up in the reverse order 
(as in 517). Kat yap tots Secpios cuvenadjoate, imprisonment 
being for some a form of their wa@juara. Christians in prison 
had to be visited and fed by their fellow-members. For cupradetv 
(cp. 415) as between man and man, see Zest. Sym. 3° Kai ourov 
ovprabel TO POovovpevw: Test. Benj. 44 76 acbevotvre ovpracxer : 
Ign. Rom. 6+ cvprabeitw por: and the saying which is quoted 
in Meineke’s Frag. Comic. Graec. iv. 52, ék Tod mabey ylyvwoKe 
Kal TO ovprrabeiv’ Kal col yap adAXos ovprrabjoerar wafwv. They 
had also borne their own losses with more than equanimity, 
with actual gladness (peta yapas, the same thought as in Ro 5%, 
though differently worked out), ywodoxovtes (with accus. and 
infinitive) éxew éautov’s (= tds, which is actually read here by 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 348a@; éavrovs is not emphatic any more 
than éavrov in v.%°) kpelooova (a favourite term of the author) 
Smapéw (Ac 2°°) kat pévouoay (1314, the thought of Mt 6°). Thy 
aptayhy Tdv Stapxévtev byav (cp. Polybius, iv. 17. 4, dprayas 
trapxovrwv) implies that their own property had been either 
confiscated by the authorities or plundered in some mob-riot. 
Note the paronomasia of trapydvrwy and tmapéw, and the place 
of this loss in the list of human evils as described in the Laches, 
195 E (cite tO Odvaros elite vocos cite droBoAH xpnudtwv erat). 


There is no question of retaliation; the primitive Christians whom the 
author has in view had no means of returning injuries for injuries, or even 
of claiming redress. Thus the problem raised and solved by contemporary 
moralists does not present itself to the writer; he does not argue, as, e.2., 
Maximus of Tyre did in the next century (D7sser¢. ii.), that the good man 
should treat the loss of property as a trifle, and despise the futile attempts of 
his enemies to injure him thus, the soul or real self being beyond the reach 
of such evil-doers. The tone is rather that of Tob 47! (uh @oBod, wacdlov, &ru 
erruwxetoamev’ wrdpxer cot moda, edv PoBnOys Tov Oéoy KTd.), except that 
our author notes the glow (werd xapas) of an enthusiastic unworldliness, 
which was more than any Stoic resignation or even any quiet acquiescence 
in providence; he suggests in éavrovs that, while others might seize and hold 
their property, they themselves had a possession of which no one could rob 
them. Seneca (ZZ. ix. 18-19) quotes the famous reply of the philosophic 
Stilpo to Demetrius Poliorketes, who asked him, after the siege and sack of 
Megara, if he had lost anything in the widespread ruin, Stilpo answered 
that he had suffered no loss; ‘omnia bona mecum sunt.” That is, Seneca 
explains, he did not consider anything as ‘‘ good” which could be taken from 
him. This helps to illustrate what the author of IIpds ‘H8patovs means. As 
Epictetus put it, there are more losses than the loss of property (ii. 10, 14, 


1 This is not conveyed in mpocedéEacbe, which here, as in 11°, simply 
means ‘‘ accepted,” not ‘‘ welcomed.” 
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ada det ce Képua drodéoa, Wva <nuiwOhs, dddov <5’ > ovdevds dardreca (nucor 
Tov dvOpwrov ;). A similar view pervades the fine homiletic misinterpretation 
of Dt 6° in Berachoth 9° ‘‘Man is bound to bless [God] for evil as for 
good, for itis said, Thou shalt love Jahweh thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength. With all thy heart means, with 
both yetzers, the good and the bad alike: w2/h all thy soul means, even if he 
deprive thee of thy soul: wzth all thy strength means, with all thy posses- 
sions.” A similar view is cited in Sifre 32. Apollonius, in the last quarter 
of the second century, declares: ‘‘ We do not resent having our goods taken 
from us, because we know that, whether we live or die, we are the Lord’s ” 
(Conybeare, Monuments of Early Christianity, p. 44). 


No persecution known to us in the primitive church answers 
to the data of this passage. But some sidelights are thrown upon 
it by Philo’s vivid account of the earlier anti-Semite riots in 
Alexandria. He notes that even those who sympathized with 
the persecuted were punished: trav & os GAGs rerovOdtwv piror 
kal ovyyevels, OTL povov Talis TOY mpoonKdvTwY TYppdpats ovVAA- 
ynoav, amryyovro, éuactiyotvto, erpoxilovro, Kal peta mdoas Tas 
aixias, daas édvvaTo ywpnoar TA THpata adrots, 7 TeAevTAia Kal 
épedpos Tyswpia oravpos jv (7m Flaccum, 7: n. 6. neither here 
nor in 11° does the author of IIpds “EGpavovs mention the cross 
as a punishment for sufferers). Philo (zd. 9) continues: wevia 
xaXrerov pev, kal padicO drav KatacKevalyntar tpos €xOpav, eXarTov 
d€ THs cis TA THpata UBpews, Kav 7 Bpaxuvtary. He repeats this 
(10), telling how Flaccus maltreated Jews who had been already 
stripped of their property, iva ot pey tropevdor dSittds ocvpopds, 
meviavy dmod Kal tHv ev Tos cHmacw UBpiW, Kal ot pev dpdvTes, 
aomep év Tots Gearpixors pipois KabvrepKpivovTo Tovs Tac xXoVTAS. 


Three items of textual corruption occur in v.*4. (a) Seoplors (p'® A D* H 
33. 104. 241. 424**, 635. 1245. 1288. 1739. 1908. 1912. 2005 r vg syrhkl 
boh arm Chrys.) was eventually corrupted into decmots (uov) in 8 D° W 256. 
1288* etc. vt eth Clem. Orig.), a misspelling (z.2. dexuots) which, with jou 
added to make sense, contributed to the impression that Paul had written 
the epistle (Ph 17- #5, Col 418). Compare the text implied in the (Pelagian ?) 
prologue to Paul’s epp. in vg: ‘‘nam et vinctis compassi estis, et rapinam 
bonorum vestrorum cum gaudio suscepistis.” 

(4) éavtovs (p!® x A H lat boh Clem. Orig. etc.) suffered in the course of 
transmission ; it was either omitted (by C) or altered into éavrots (D K L¥, 
etc., Chrys.) or év éaurots (1. 467. 489. 642. 920. 937. 1867. 1873), the dative 
being an attempt to bring out the idea that they had in their own religious 
personalities a possession beyond the reach of harm and loss, an idea pushed 
by some editors even into éavrovs, but too subtle for the context. 

(c) twapéw was eventually defined by the addition of év (Tots) ovpavoits 
(from Ph 37?) in x¢ De H** © 6. 203. 326. 506. 1288. 1739 syr arm Chrys. 
etc, 


The reminder of vv.°?34 is now (8°) pressed home. M} 
droPddyTe obv Thy Tappyotay Sudv, as evinced in peta xapds .. . 
yvdéoxovtes kth. The phrase occurs in Dio Chrys. Oraz. 34° 
(SédorKa pur) TeA€wS ArroBadyre THY mappyotav) and elsewhere in the 
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sense of losing courage, but wappyoia retains its special force 
(36) here, and doBdAAew is the opposite of xaréyev (‘nolite 
itaque amittere,” vg). The zwappycia is to be maintained, A115 
xe peyddnv picPamosoctay (as 11°), it is so sure of bringing 
its reward in the bliss promised by God to cheerful loyalty. 
Compare the saying of the contemporary rabbi Tarphon: ‘ faith- 
ful is the Master of thy work, who will pay thee the reward of 
thy work, and know thou that the recompense of the reward of 
the righteous is for the time to come” (Pirke Aboth 2}°). 


Epictetus makes a similar appeal, in iv. 3. 3f., not to throw away all that 
one has gained in character by failing to maintain one’s philosophical 
principles when one has suffered some loss of property. When you lose any 
outward possession, recollect what you gain instead of it (ri dvr’ adrod 
mepurotn) 3 otherwise, you imperil the results of all your past conscientiousness 
(dca viv mpocéxers geauTw@, méddes Exxelv drayta Tadra Kal dvarpérew). And 
it takes so little to do this ; a mere swerve from reasonable principle (uKpés 
amoorpopis Tod Néyou), a slight drowsiness, and all is lost (477\Gev ravra Td 
péxpe viv cuverieyuéva). No outward possession is worth having, Epictetus 
continues, if it means that one ceases to be free, to be God’s friend, to serve 
God willingly. I must not set my heart on anything else; God does not 
allow that, for if He had chosen, He would have made such outward goods 
good for me (d4ya0a memoujxe: adra dv éuol). Maximus of Tyre again argued 
that while, for example, men might be willing to endure pain and discomfort 
for the sake and hope of regaining health, ‘‘if you take away the hope of good 
to come, you also take away the power of enduring present ills” (el dg¢édors 
Twa édrlda Tov médNovTwy ayabav, dpaipjoes Kal Td aiperw TOY TapdyTwy 
kax@v, Diss, xxxiii). 


To retain the Christian mappyoia means still bropéverv, no 
longer perhaps in the earlier sense (Srepeivate, v.92), and yet some- 
times what has to be borne is harder, for sensitive people, than 
any actual loss. Such obedience to the will of God assumes 
many phases, from endurance of suffering to sheer waiting, and 
the latter is now urged (v.%°). “Yaropovijs yap Exete xpetav (512) iva 
75 O€Aynpa Tod Veod Torjoavtes (suggested by 107) kopionobe thy 
émayyediav (612 10%), “Though the purpose of trouovy is 
contained in the clause iva. . . érayyediav, yet the function of 
this clause in the sentence is not telic. Its office is not to 
express the purpose of the principal clause, but to set forth a 
result (conceived, not actual) of which the possesion of izopuovy 
is the necessary condition” (Burton, WZ Moods and Tenses, 
P. 93). “Yaouovy and trouéveww echo through this passage and 
121-7, the idea of tenacity being expressed in 108-1149 by aéorus. 
‘Yropovy here as in the LXX (cp. Déiat. 3548a-c) implies the 
conviction of ‘‘hope that the evil endured will be either remedied 
or proved to be no evil.” Koptonobe does not mean to get back 
or recover, nor to gather in, but simply as in the xow7 to receive, 
to get what has been promised (thy émayyeAtav) rather than to 
get it as our due (which is the idea of pucOarodociav), though 
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what is promised is in one sense our due, since the promise can 
only be fulfilled for those who carry out its conditions (61°), And 
it will soon be fulfilled. ‘‘ Have patience; it is not long now.” 
Again he clinches his appeal with an OT word, this time from the 
prophets (vv.3" 88). "Er. yap (om. p!’) puxpov (sc. éorev) Scov Saov. 
In de mutat. nomin. 44, Philo comments upon the aptness and 
significance of the word vai in the promise of Gn 1719 (zi yap 
edrperéorepov 1) Tayaba éeruvede Ged Kal Taxéws duoroyeiv ;). Our 
author has a similar idea in mind, though he is eschatological, as 
Philo is not. “Ogov égoy is a variant in D (on Lk 5°) for éAcyov. 
The phrase occurs in Aristoph. Wasps, 213 (ri odk amexouunOjoav 
dgov ocov atiAnv), and elsewhere, but here it is a reminiscence of 
the LXX of Is 26° (uuxpov dcov doov). Hence, although pixpdv 
éaov is also used, as by Philo, the omission of the second écov in 
the text of Hebrews by some cursives (e.g. 6. 181. 326. 1836) 
and Eusebius is unjustified. The words serve to introduce the 
real citation, apparently suggested by the term Srroporis (v.*°), 
from Hab 2° 4 édv torepnon, tropewov airov, ott epyopevos Hn&et 
Kal od ph xpovion’ eav VrooTeiAnTat, ovK evdoKEl ) WuXH pov ev aiTa' 
6 0€ Stkatos ek mictews pov Cyoerat, especially as the LXX makes 
the object of patient hope not the fulfilment of the vision, ze. 
the speedy downfall of the foreign power, but either messiah 
or God. (a) The author of Hebrews further adds 6 to épxdpevos, 
applying the words to Christ; (4) changes od ph xpovicy into od 
xpovet: (c) reverses the order of the last two clauses, and (d) 
shifts pou in front of ék miotews, as in the A text of the LXX. 
In the MSS of Hebrews, pov is entirely omitted by p!? DH K 
L P Wcop eth Chrys. etc., to conform the text to the Pauline 
quotation (Ro 11’, Gal 31"), while the original LXX text, with 
pov after wicrews, is preserved in D* d syr?*™' etc. This text, 
or at any rate its Hebrew original, meant that the just man (ze. 
the Israelite) lived by God being faithful to his covenant with 
the nation. In Mpés ‘EBpatous the idea is that the just man of 
God is to live by his own miotis or loyalty, as he holds on and 
holds out till the end, timidity meaning dmddeva (v.°°), while the 
¢wn promised by God as the reward of human loyalty is the 
outcome of riots (€x miotews). But our author is interested in 
miotts rather than in gw7. The latter is not one of his categories, 
in the sense of eternal life; this idea he prefers to express 
otherwise. What he quotes the verse for is its combination of 
God’s speedy recompense and of the stress on human ziorts, 
which he proceeds to develop at length. The note struck in 6 
$é Sixards pou also echoes on and on through the following 
passage (114 "ABeA . . . €paptupyOn etvar Sixatos, 117 NGe. . . 

1 This second future, or xpovlce, p!® x* D*, is read by some editors (e.g. 
Tregelles, W-H, B. Weiss). 
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THs KaTa ToT SikaLoodyys, 11°? Apydoayto Sixaroduvny, 121! kapmov 
drodidworv Sikarocdvys, 127? mvedpace Sixatwy TeTeMeLwpevwv). The 
aim of (c) was to make it clear, as it is not clear in the LXX, 
that the subject of émoorethyntar was 6 Sixatos, and also to make 
the warning against apostasy the climax. Kat édy érootet\nrar— 
not simply in fear (as, ¢.g., Dem. adv. Pant. 630, wndev irooreX- 
Adpevov pnd aiocxvvopevov), but in the fear which makes men (cp. 
Gal 212) withdraw from their duty or abandon their convictions— 
obk edSoxKel 4 Yuxy pou év adtd. It isa fresh proof of the freedom 
which the writer uses, that he refers these last seven words to 
God as the speaker ; in Habakkuk the words are uttered by the 
prophet himself. Then, with a ringing, rallying note, he expresses 
himself confident about the issue. “Hyets 8€ odk éopev bmoctohfs 
(predicate genitive, as in 121, unless dvdpes or é« is supplied) eis 
drddevav, GANG Tictews eis TepiToinow uxfs (=Lyoetrar, v.59), 
Nepioinots occurs three times in the LXX (2 Ch 14!%, Hag 29, 
Mal 317) and several times in the NT, but never with wpuyfs, 
though the exact phrase was known to classical Greek as an 
equivalent for saving one’s own life. “Yzoorddy, its antithesis, 
which in Jos. B./. il. 277 means dissimulation, has this new 
sense stamped on it, after Swoore(Antat. 

The exhortation is renewed in 12!*, but only after a long 
paean on mlotis, with historical illustrations, to prove that wiorts 
has always meant hope and patience for loyal members of the 
People (111#°). The historical résumé (113-49), by which the 
writer seeks to kindle the imagination and conscience of his 
readers, is prefaced by a brief introduction (11!) : 


1 Now facth means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of what 
we do not see. *1t was for this that the men of old won thetr record. * Tt 
is by faith we understand that the world was fashioned by the word of God, 
and thus the visible was made out of the tnviszble. 


Calvin rightly protested against any division here, as an in- 
terruption to the thought: “quisquis hic fecit initium capitis 
undecimi, perperam contextum abrupit.” The following argu- 
ment of 11/49 flows directly out of 109589: tuouovy is justified 
and sustained by iors, and we have now a Adyos tapakAjoews 
on pupyntal tov dua miotews Kat paxpobvuias KAnpovomovvTwv Tas 
éerayyedias (61%), Hitherto the only historical characters who 
have been mentioned have been Abraham, Melchizedek, Moses, 
Aaron, and Joshua; and Abraham alone has been mentioned 
for his ziorts ; now a long list of heroes and heroines of ricret 
is put forward, from Abel to the Maccabean martyrs. But first 
(vv.1°) a general word on faith. “Eotw 8€ miotis KrA, (vert 
is needless to put a comma after ious, ze, “there is such a 
thing as faith, faith really exists.” Eiwé at the beginning of a 
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sentence does not necessarily carry this meaning; cp. ¢.g. Wis 
7) cipt pev Kayo Ovyros, Lk 81! eorw de airy 7% Tapaoryn (Jn 21% 
and 1 Jn 5!" etc.). "Eorw here is simply the copula, mots being 
the subject, and é\mfopévev bméctaccs the predicate. This turn 
of phrase is common in Philo, who puts éo7u first in descriptions 
or definitions (e.g. Leg. Adlegor. ili. 75, errs O& orevaypos opodpa 
Kal émiterapévn Avy: guod deus immut. 19, eotr b€ edy) pev 
airnois ayaldv mapa Geod xrA.). Needless difficulties have been 
raised about what follows. ‘Yméoctacts is to be understood in the 
sense of 314 “une assurance certaine” (Ménégoz) ; “faith is a 
sure confidence of thynges which are hoped for, and a certaynetie 
of thynges which are not seyne” (Tyndale), the opposite of 
troordAn. In the parallel clause, mpdypatwy é\eyyos ob BXeTo- 
pévwv (which in Attic Greek would have been dy dy tis pi) bpa), 
grammatically zrpéyparwv might go with éAmfopevwy instead of 
with Bderopevwr, for the sake of emphasis (so Chrysostom, 
Oecumenius, von Soden, etc.) ; the sense would be unaffected, 
but the balance of the rhythm would be upset. ”EXeyyxos is used 
in a fresh sense, as the subjective “conviction” (the English 
word has acquired the same double sense as the Greek); as 
Euthymius said, it is an equivalent for rpayydrwv dopdrwy mAnpo- 
gopia (so syr arm eth). The writer could find no Greek term 
for the idea, and therefore struck out a fresh application for 
€deyxos. As for édmulopévov . . . od Breropévwv (0 yap Brézeu Tis, 
ri éeXriler; ef O€ 6 od BA€romer EXrriLopev Se tropovijs drexdexoueOa, 
Ro 8% 25), the unseen realities of which faith is confident are 
almost entirely in the future as promised by God, though, as the 
sequel shows, Ta od Bderdpeva (c.g. vv.> 7 5 27) are not precisely 
the same as ra éAmifopeva. It cannot be too emphatically 
pointed out that the writer did not mean to say: (a) that faith 
gave substance or reality to unseen hopes, though this is the 
interpretation of the Greek fathers (Chrysostom, for example, 
argues: émedy Ta év eAridc dvurdctara civat Soxel, 1) miotis imd- 
otracw avrois xapilerar’ wadAov dé od xapi€erar GAN aitd eorw 
ovata avtév). When the writer declares that it is by faith we 
understand that the world was created, he does not mean that 
faith imparts reality to the creation; nor, when he says, e.g., the 
patriarchs lived in the expectation of a celestial Fatherland, 
that they thereby made this more real to themselves. No doubt 
this was true in a sense; but the author’s point is that just 
because these objects of hope were real, because, e.g., God had 
prepared for them a City, therefore they were justified in having 
faith. It is faith as the reflex of eternal realities or rewards 
promised by God which is fundamental in this chapter, the faith 
by which a good man lives. (4) Similarly, faith is not the éXeyxos 
of things unseen in the sense of “proof,” which could only mean 
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that it tests, or rather attests, their reality. The existence of 
human faith no doubt proves that there is some unseen object 
which calls it out, but the writer wishes to show, not the reality 
of these unseen ends of God—he assumes these—but the fact 
and force of believing in them with absolute confidence. Such 
erroneous interpretations arise out of the notion that the writer 
is giving an abstract definition of miotts, whereas he is describing 
it, in view of what follows, as an active conviction which moves 
and moulds human conduct. The happiest description of it is, 
“seeing Him who is invisible” (v.?”); and this idea is applied 
widely ; sometimes it is belief in God as against the world and its 
forces, particularly the forces of human injustice or of death, 
sometimes belief in the spirit as against the senses, sometimes 
again (and this is prominent in 11°") belief in the future as 
against the present. 


In the papyri (¢.g. in OP. ii. pp. 153, 176, where in the plural it= ‘‘ the 
whole body of documents bearing on the ownership of a person’s property... 
deposited in the archives, and forming the evidence of ownership”) wméo- 
Taos means occasionally the entire collection of title-deeds by which a man 
establishes his right to some property (cp. Moulton in Manchester Theological 
Essays, i. 1743; Lxposttor, Dec. 1903, pp. 438f.); but while this might 
suggest the metaphor, the metaphor means ‘‘confident assurance.” The 
original sense of substance or reality, as in the de M/undo, 4 (ovAANBSny Sé Trav 
év dépt pavracudray ra ev éore kar Eupacw Ta dé xa’ brdoracw), survives 
in Dante’s interpretation (Paradiso, xxiv. 61f.). He quotes the words as a 
definition of faith : 


‘*Fede € sustanzia di cose sperate, 
ed argumento delle non parventi,” 


adding that he understands this to be its ‘‘quidity” or essence. But the 
notion that faith imparts a real existence to its object is read into the text. 
Faith as bréoracts is ‘ realization” of the unseen, but ‘realization ” only in 
our popular, psychological sense of the term. The legal or logical sense of 
éXeyxos, as proof (in classical Greek and elsewhere, e.g. Jos. B/. iv. 5. 4, 
fw 0 oti’ &deyxos Tes TOV Karyyopounévev, odTE TeKuhpiov) is out of place 
here. The existence of human faith is in one sense a proof that an invisible 
order exists, which can alone explain men acting as they do év mlore. But 
the writer assumes that, and declares that mwioris lives and moves in the 
steady light of the unseen realities. The sense of ‘‘ test,” as in Epictetus, 
iii, 10. Ir (€vOG0 6 Edeyxos TOU mpdyuaros,  Soxyacla Tod Piiocopodvros), 
is as impossible here as that of ‘‘rebuke”; the force of méoris in 113-40 
rests on its subjective sense as an inner conviction, which forms a motive for 
human life, and this determines the meaning of dwrécracis and é\eyxos as 
applied to it in the introductory description. 


This connexion of faith with the future is emphasized by 
Philo in de Migratione Abrahamt, 9, commenting on Gn 12! jv 
cou deff. It is de(Ew, not decxvvp, he points out—eis papruplay 
riotews iv eriatevoey 7) Wuxi) ed, odK ex ToV droTreAcopaTov 
erideckvupevn TO edxdpiotov, GAN’ é«k mpocdoKkias Tov peAdASvTWV 
. +. voploaca nn mapeiva To py Tapdvta did THY Tod Smocyo- 
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pevov BeBadtnta riot [cp. He 1073], dyabdv rédeov, GOXAov 
evpyrat, Faith thus relies upon God’s promise and eagerly ex- 
pects what is to come; indeed it lives for and in the future. 
So our writer uses miotts, almost as Paul used éAmis (psycho- 
logically the two being often indistinguishable). Noris this réoris 
a novelty in our religion (v.”), he adds, év tautn yap énaptupyOnoary 
(78) of wpeoButepo. "Ev=81d (rats) as in 4° 616 922 1010; SV 
hs epaptupyOn (v.4), paptupn%évtes 81d THs mlotews (v.29). OF 
tmpeaButepor (= of marépes, 1!) never bears this exact sense else- 
where in the NT, the nearest! parallel being Mt 152= Mk 73-5 
(riv mapddoow tov mpecButépwv). Philo (de Adrahamo 46), 
indeed, noting that Abraham the man of faith is the first man 
called mpeo Bvrepos in scripture (Gn 24!), reflects that this is 
significant ; A 6 yap aAnOeia pea Butepos ovK ev panKer xpdvev GAN ev 
eraweT® kal TeAciw Biw Oewpetrar. Aged worldly people can only 
be called longlived children, rov dé dpovycews Kat codias kal ris 
pos deov TiTTEWS épacbévra d€you TL av EvOLKWS elvau mpeo Burepov. 
But our author weaves no such fancies round the word, though 
he probably understood the term in an honorific sense (cp. 
Philo, de Sobrietate, 4, rpecBitepov . . . Tov yépws Kal Tynms GEvov 
dvopacer). For éuaptupiOyoav in this sense of getting a good 
report, cp. B. Latyschev’s Juscript. Antiguae Orae Septent. i. 
216 éuaprupyOy tots trép dirias kudvvous . . . tapaBoAcvod- 
pevos: Syll. 36675 (i A.D.) dpxitéxrovas paptupyfévras ind tis 
aeuvorarys [Bovdjs], and the instances quoted in Deissmann’s 
Bible Studies (265). 

Before describing the scriptural record of the mpeoButepor, 
however, the writer pauses to point out the supreme proof of 
Tiotis aS mpaypdtwy edheyxos ob BdeTouevwr. The very world 
within which they showed their faith and within which we are to 
show our faith, was the outcome of what is invisible (v.°), and 
this conviction itself is an act of faith. Mote. voodpev (cp. 
Ro 12°; “yoety is in Hellenistic Greek the current word for the 
apprehension of the divine in nature,” A. T. Goodrick on Wis 
£2) karnptio®ar (of creation, Ps 7316 ov Katypticw ndLov Kat 
cedywvnv) Tods aidvas (17) Prpare Qeod (the divine fiat here), eis 
(with consecutive infinitive) 7d ph ék parvopevor TO BAerrdopevov 
yeyoveva (perfect of permanence). The p goes with pavopevo, 
but is thrown before the preposition as, ¢.g.,in Ac 1° od pera 
mo\Ads tavtas ymepas (according to a familiar classical con- 
struction, Blass, § 433. 3).2. Faith always answers to revelation, 


LW, Brandt (/vidische Retnheztslehre und thre Beschretbung in den 
Evangelien, 1910, pp. 2, 3) thinks that this expression might apply to the 
more recent teachers as well as to the ancient authorities. 

2In 2 Mac 7% ovk é& dvTwy éroijntev aiTa 6 Beds (A), the ovK« goes with 
the verb. 


1p 
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and creation is the first revelation of God to man. Creation by 
the fiat of God was the orthodox doctrine of Judaism, and 
anyone who read the OT would accept it as the one theory 
about the origin of the world (cp. eg. the description of God in 
the Mechilta, 334, on Ex 14%! etc. as “He who spoke and the 
world was,” peiyn mm) joxw, and Apoc. Bar. 1417: “when of old 
there was no world with its inhabitants, Thou didst devise and 
speak with a word, and forthwith the works of creation stood 
before Thee”). But the explicitness of this sentence about 
creation out of what is invisible, suggests that the writer had 
other views in mind, which he desired to repudiate. Possibly 
Greek theories like those hinted at in Wis 10!” about the world! 
being created e€ dudppov vAns, or the statement in the de 
aeternitate mundi, 2, where Philo declares éx tod pi dvtos ovdev 
yiverai, quoting Empedocles to this effect, though elsewhere Philo 
does agree that the world was made out of nothing, as, ¢.g., in the 
de Somntis, i. 13 (6 Oeds Ta wavra yevvynoas od pdvov eis Todpmpaves 
nyayey GANG Kat & mpdtepov ovk hy erotncev, od Syuoupyos povov 
GAG Kal KTicTyS a’Tos av, cp. also Apoc. Bar. 214: “O Thou 

. that hast called from the beginning of the world that which 
did not yet exist,” and Slav. En. 24?: “I will tell thee now what 
things I created from the non-existent, and what visible things 
from the invisible”). What the ph pawdueva were, our author 
does not suggest. R. Akiba is said to have applied the words 
of Ps ro1’ to anyone who rashly speculated on the original 
material of the world. Our author does not speculate; it is 
very doubtful if he intends (Windisch, M‘Neill) to agree with 
Philo’s idea (in the de opificio Mundi, 16, de confus. ling. 34) of the 
gavopevos ovtos kdopos being modelled on the dodpmaros kat 
vontos or archetypal ideas, for the language of 8° is insufficient 
to bear the weight of this inference. 


To take eis 75... . yeyovévar as final, is a forced construction. The 
phrase does not describe the motive of xarnpric@a:, and if the writer had 
meant, ‘‘so that we might know the seen came from the unseen,” ? he would 
have written this, instead of allowing the vital words might know to be 
supplied. 


The roll-call of the mpeoButepor (vv.4f) opens with Abel and 
Enoch, two men who showed their wiors before the deluge 
(vv.46), One was murdered, the other, as the story went, never 
died ; and the writer uses both tales to illustrate his point about 
TLOTLS. 


1LXX of Gn 1? f 8 yF fv adparos kal dxarackevacros, 
2 At an early period 7d Bderouevoy was altered into 7d Brerdueva 


(DK LW 6. 104, 218. 326. 1288. r vg syr arm), to conform with the previous 
plurals Breropévwy and pawomuérvwr. 
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4 2t was by faith (rloret, the rhetorical anaphora repeated throughout the 
section) that Abel offered God a richer sacrifice than Cain did, and thus (80 
fs, sc. mlorews) won from God the record of being ‘just,’ on the score of 
what he gave ; he died, but by his fatth he zs speaking to us still. ° It was 
by faith that Enoch was taken to heaven, so that he never died (*‘ he was not 
overtaken by death, for God had taken himaway”). For before he was taken to 
heaven, his record was that ‘‘he had satisfied God”; ° and apart from faith it 
zs tmpossible (advvarov, sc. ort) ‘to satisfy him,” for the man who draws near 
to God must believe that he exists, and that he does reward those who seek him. 


The faith of Abel and of Enoch is not miotis éAmfLouévar, 
which is not introduced till v... In 4 Mac 162 the illustrations 
of steadfast faith are (2) Abraham sacrificing Isaac, (6) Daniel in 
the den of lions, and (c) the three men in the fiery furnace; but 
in 1814£ the list of noble sufferers includes (@) Abel, (4) Isaac, 
(c) Joseph in prison, (@) Phinehas, (e) the three men in the fiery 
furnace, and (f) Daniel. Sirach’s eulogy of famous men in 
Israel (44-50) has a wider sweep: Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, Phinehas, Joshua, Caleb, the judges, 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Elijah, Elisha, Hezekiah, Isaiah, Josiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Job, the twelve prophets, Zerubbabel, Joshua 
the son of Josedek, Nehemiah, and the highpriest Simon (¢.e. 
down to the second century B.c.). 

The first illustration (v.*) is much less natural than most of 
those that follow. In the story of Gn 4*%, émidev 6 Geds eri” ABerX 
Kal émt Tots Swpots avrodv. But why God disregarded Cain’s sacri- 
fice and preferred Abel’s, our author does not explain. Josephus 
(Ant. i. 54) thought that an offering of milk and animals was 
more acceptable to God as being natural (rots avropdrois kal Kara 
dvow yeyovécr) than Cain’s cereal offering, which was wrung out 
of the ground by a covetous man; our author simply argues 
that the wAciwv Ovoia of Abel at the very dawn of history was 
prompted by faith. He does not enter into the nature of this 
melova (in sense of Mt 6 or Mk 12% 7 yypa airy  rrwxy 
mArcov mévrwv BEBAnxKev) Ouciavy mapa (as in 1+) Kdiv, offered at 
the first act of worship recorded in scripture. What seems to 
be implied is that faith must inspire any worship that is to 
be acceptable to God from anyone who is to be God’s 
Sixatos (10°). Josephus held that Abel dicavoovvys éripedeiro, 
the blood of "ABeA rod dixaéov is noted in Mt 23%, and the 
Genesis-words émidev 6 Oeds are here expanded by our author 
into épaptupyOy etvat Sikavos. Note the practical equivalence of 
dépa and Ovoia, as already in 5' etc. There is nothing in Hpds 
‘EBpatovs like Philo’s effort (Quaest. in Gen. 4*) to distinguish 
between dapa and Ovaias as follows: 6 pev Otwv eridiaipe’, TO joey 
alpa TO Boud Tpoxéov, Ta dé Kpéa oixade Kopilwv' 6 dé Swpovpevos 
dAov eouxe Tapaxwpey TO AapPBavovTe O ev ovv iAavros diavopeds 


olos 6 Kdiv, 6 dé piddbeos Swpyrat ofov 6 “APEX. 
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Mdelova : of the conjectural emendations, IIONA and*HAIONA (Cobet, 
Vollgraff), the latter is favoured by Justin’ s reference in Dial, 29 (evddxnoe 
yap kat els TH On, Kal Tas Ovolas Ovov Tap huiv 2 map vpav AauBaver* rls 
oty ért pol mwepirouns NOyos, vd TOU Beod Pa UPHOSTC ‘), and is admitted into 
the text by Baljon and Blass (so Maynard in Axp.’ vii. 164f., who infers 
from paprupnbevre that Justin knew IIpds ‘“EBpatous, the original text of the 
latter being avr@ rod Geo8). In Demosth. Prooem. 23, jd:ov has been cor- 
rupted into m)evop. 


In what follows, (a) the original text (paptupotvtos . . . atta 
tod Qeo0) is preserved in p Clem. (om. 7@ 60). (4) adrd then 
became airod under the influence of the LXX, and ro 6e6 was 
inserted after mpoonveyxe to complete the sense (N° D° K L P 
r vg syr boh arm Orig. Chrys. etc.). Finally, (c) rod cot became 
assimilated to the preceding ré Gea, and paptupodytos . . . adrov 
7 Oed (N* A D* 33. 104. 326. 1311. 1836. eth) became current, 
as though Abel witnessed to God, instead of God witnessing to 
Abel. Thus after zpoonjveyxe the Greek originally ran: 80 js 
epaptupyOy etvar Sixatos, paptupodvtos éml Tots Sipors abTO Tod Oeod. 
Then another application of the LXX was added. The phrase in 
Gn 4! (dove aiparos tod ddeApotd cov Boa pds pe) had already 
suggested to Philo that Abel was in a sense still living (quod det. 
potiort insta. soleat, 14: 6"ABeX, 7d tapadosdraror, dagpyrai TE Kal 
Oh avipytas pev éx TAS Tod apovos d.avoias, on de ryv ev bed wiv 
evdaipova* paptupyce St 7d xpyobev Adsyiov, ev o “ dwvh” ypwmevos 
kat ‘ Bodv” (Gen 4!) & rérovOev bird KaKxod cuvdérov tnAavyds 
cipioxetau’ Tas yap 6 pnKér dv Siadr€yec Oar Suvards ;). Our author 
takes a similar line here: kat 80 adrijs (ze. miatews) atroBavav ere 
hadet. Even after death, Abel’s cry is represented as reaching 
God, so Philo puts it (bcd. 20), oy pev 4p, Os Kat mporepov edny, 6 6 
TeOvavat doxav, el YE Kat ikéerns dy Geov Kal povn Xpwpevos evploKeTal. 
Only, it is not the fact that the cry was one for retribution (124) 
which is stressed here, not the fact that his blood cried to God 
after he died ; but, as AaAety is never used of speaking to God, 
what the writer means to suggest (as in 315) is that Abel’s 
faith still speaks to us (AaA&?, not the historic present, but = in the 
record). Not even in 12%4 does he adopt the idea of a divine 
nemesis for the sufferings of the pious in past generations. He 
does not represent the blood of martyrs like Abel as crying from 
the ground for personal vengeance ; he has nothing of the spirit 
which prompted the weird vision of the wronged souls under the 
altar crying out for retribution (Rev 61°). "Er: Nae? means, in a 
general sense, that he is an eloquent, living witness to all ages 
(so recently Seeberg). Primasius (“qui enim alios suo exemplo 
admonet ut justi sint, quomodo non loquitur?”) and Chry- 
sostom (rotro Kat Tod Ohv onpetov core, Kal TOU Tapa TOAVTWV 
ader Oat, Bavpacer Gar Kal pakapiler Oar 6 yap Tapawev tots aAAots 
dixavos etvar Aare?) put this well. The witness is that rio7is may 
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have to face the last extreme of death (12*), and that it is not 
abandoned by God}; dao@avdév is never the last word upon a 
Sixavog. Compare Tertullian’s argument from Abel, in De Scor- 
piace, 8: “a primordio enim justitia vim patitur. Statim ut coli 
Deus coepit, invidiam religio sortita est: qui Deo placuerat, 
occiditur, et quidem a fratre; quo proclivius impietas alienum 
sanguinem sectaretur, a suo auspicata est. Denique non modo 
justorum, verum etiam et prophetarum.” 

The difficulty of Aad? led to the tame correction Aade?rac in D K L d eth, 
etc. Aade?ra: as passive (=déyerax) is nearly as impossible as middle ; to say 
that Abel, even after death, is still spoken of, isa tepid idea. The writer of 
Hebrews meant more than an immortal memory, more even than Epictetus 
when he declared that by dying ére @ev kai ws dec one may do even more 
good to men than he did in life, like Socrates (iv. 1. 169, kal viv Ywxpdrous 
dmodavdvros ovbev Hrrov 7) Kat wretov wpédimds EoTiv avOparo.s } pyjun ov ere 
Gv érpatev 7 elrer). 

The mots "Evdx (vv.>%) is conveyed in an interpretation 
of the LXX of Gn 5%4 kal einpéeorncey “Evy 7 bed" Kal odx 
nupioxero, dudte peteOnxev adrov 6 Oeds. The writer takes the two 
clauses in reverse order. Enoch peteré@y tod (with infinitive of 
result) ph i8ety Odvarov (Lk 27°) kat (“indeed,” introducing the 
quotation) ox néptcketo (on this Attic augmented form, which 
became rare in the xowy, see Thackeray, 200) 8161 peteOnKey 
attov 6 Oeds, mpd yap (resuming wiore: perereOn) Tis petabéccws 
pepaptipyta: (in the scripture record; hence the perfect, which 
here is practically aoristic) ednpeotnkévat TO Oeod (edapecrety in its 
ordinary Hellenistic sense of a servant giving satisfaction to his 
master). For ebpioxeoOar=die (be overtaken or surprised by 
death),! cp. Epict. iii. 5. 5 f., od oidas dre Kal vooos Kal Odvaros 
katadaBetv mpas édeiAovaiv ri mote Towodvras; . . . enol pev yap 
karahynpOjvat yéevouro pndevos GAXov eripehoupevy 7} 7 THS Tpoapecrews 
THs ENS 6 als Tatra erutndevov OéAw ebpeOjvar: iv. 10. 12, dyads 
dy arobavy, yervatay mpaéw erited@y. errel yap det ravtws Reobavers 
dvdeyKy | ri wore mototvrTa etpeOnvar . . . TL ovv Gees TOLdV EdpEOHVaL 
tro tod Oavdrov; Here ebpePjvar (with or without rod pda) 
is a synonym for xatadnpOjvat or aobaveiv, as in Ph 3° (cipefa 
év avTo). 

Both Clem. Rom. (9?) and Origen, like Tertullian, appear to have read 
odx etpéOn atrod Odvaros in Gn 5*4; and Blass therefore reads here ovx 
nuploxer(o) avrob Odvaros, especially as it suits his scheme of rhythm, This 
is linguistically possible, as ebploxerOar=be (cp. Fr. se trouver), e.g. in Lk 
17'8, Ph 28. Meré@ykev was turned into the pluperfect pereréOnxev by x* 
De L 5. 203. 256. 257. 326. 337. 378. 383. 491. 500. 623. 1611, etc. 


Traditions varied upon Enoch (#47. 12952), and even Alex- 
andrian Judaism did not always canonize him in this way. (a) 


1In Sifre Deut. 304, the angel of death sought Moses, but found him not 
(ixyp x )). 
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The author of Wis 41°, without mentioning his name, quotes 
Gn 5% as if it meant that God removed Enoch from life early 
(kai Cov peragd épaprwrav pereteOn) 1 in order to prevent him from 
sharing the sin’ of his age (jpwayy, py Kaxia dAAdEn civerw aidrod, 

}) S0A0s dxatrnoyn Wrxiv avrod); he departed young, but his 
removal was a boon mercifully granted by God to his youthful 
piety. (4) Philo views him in de Abrahamo, 3 (cp. de praem. 
3-4), as a type of perdvore. Quoting Gn 5% he points out that 
pera0eors means a change for the better, and that ovx nipicxero 
is therefore appropriate, r@ Tov dpxatov Kal ériAnrtov dmadnripbat 
Biov kal npavic bat Kal pnked evpicxecOar, Kadrep ei pnde THY 
apxXnv eyevero. The Greek version of Sir 4416 echoes the same 
tradition (” Evox ebypearnoev Kupiw kai peretéOyn, troderypa 
peravolas Tails yeveais), viz. that peréOnxev implies the effacement 
of Enoch’s blameable past, or at any rate that he was enrolled in 
better company. Our author does not share this view. His 
general deduction in y.® expands the description of mtots in v.}. 
To say that a man has satisfied God is to pronounce the highest 
possible eulogy upon him, says Philo ! (de Abrahamo, 6, “ra Od 
ednpéorgoev™ ob tl yévait dv ev TH pice Kpetttov ; Tis xadoxé-yabias 
évapyéatepos éAeyxos;), though he is referring to Noah, not to 
Enoch. Our author explains that to satisfy God necessarily 
implies ziéotis (v. °) in the sense of 10%. Muotedoat yap Set tov 
Mpooepxdpevov TO Ged (416 etc.) Ste got (so pict. ili. 26. 15; 
Sre cai gore Kat Kars Stouet rd dAa) Kai Tots éx{yntodaw abtov 
proOarodétns (cf. v.26 10%) yiverax. As for the first element of 
belief, in the existence of God (ot éotw), the early commentators, 
from Chrysostom (6re éorw* od 76 ri éorw: cp. Tert. adv. Mare. 
i. 17, “‘primo enim quaeritur an sit, et ita qualis sit ”) and Jerome 
(on Is 617, in Anecdota Maredsolana, ili. 3. 110: ‘‘cumque idem 
apostolus Paulus scribit in alio loco, Credere oportet accedentem 
ad Deum quia est, non posuit quis et qualis sit debere cognosci, 
sed tantum quod sit. Scimus enim esse Deum, scimusque quid 
non sit; quid autem et qualis sit, scire non possumus”) onwards, 
emphasize the fact that it is God’s existence, not his nature, 
which is the primary element of faith. Philo does declare that 
the two main problems of enquiry are into God’s existence and 
into his essence (de JMJonarch. i. 4-6), but our author takes the 
more practical, religious line, and he does not suggest how faith in 

1 Philo fancifully allegorizes the phrase in the de mutat. nomin. 4: 
Pbeciperar oty elkdrws Td yewdes Kal karadvera, Sray bros SU SAwWY 6 VoOds 
evaperrety mpoédntar Yew: omdviov bé kal 7d yévos Kal wdds edproKduevor, 
wrIv ovK advvarov yevérOar’ Snot dé 7d xpyobev emi Tod’ Evay Néyov Tdde° 
einpéornce dé’ Hyax TQ Ged Kat obx evpioKero* rod yap <dv> oKxeWdpuevds Tus 
elipor Tayabdv rotro; .. . obx evpioxero 6 evapnoTiaa stpdros TH OEW, ws 
ay Onmou brapkros ev dy, droxpumrduevos dé kal Thy els TadTd cbvodov Auer 
aroddpdcKwr, érevdy Kal werareOjvar Néyerat. 
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God’s existence is to be won or kept. When objectors asked 
him why he believed in the existence of the gods, Marcus 
Aurelius used to reply: mp@rov pay Kal der Sparoi ciow* éreira. 
Pévroe ovde THY WuxHV THY euavTod Edpaka Kal duws TILO' OvTHS OdV 
Kal tTovs Geovs, e€ dv THs Suvdpews aiTdv ExdoToTE TeipGpal, ék 
TovTwy ote Te clot KaradapBdvw Kat aidotpar (xii. 28). We have 
no such argument against atheism here; only the reminder that 
faith does imply a belief in the existence of God—a reminder 
which would appeal specially to those of the readers who had been 
born outside Judaism. Belief in the existence of God is for our 
author, however, one of the elementary principles of the Chris- 
tian religion (61); the stress here falls on the second element, 
kal . . . proOamodérns yiverar. When the Stoics spoke about 
belief in the divine existence, they generally associated it with 
belief in providence; both Seneca (Z/. xcv. 50, ‘‘primus est 
deorum cultus deos credere . . . scire illos esse qui praesident 
mundo, quia universa vi sua temperant, qui humani generis 
tutelam gerunt interdum curiosi singulorum ”) and Epictetus (e.g. 
li, 14. 11, Aé€yovow of Pirdcopor dri pabeiv Set rpGrov Todro, dre 
gore Oeds Kal mpovoet Tav dAwv: Lnchir. xxxi. 1, THs Tept Tods Deors 
evoeBeias toOw Ste TO KUpLdtatov éxeivd eat dpbas troAners rept 
avtav exew Os dvtwv Kal d.ocxovvTwy Ta dAa KaAds Kal dikaiws) are 
contemporary witnesses to this connexion of ideas, which, indeed, 
is as old as Plato (Leges, go5d, dru pev yap Oeot 7 eicty Kal 
avOpwrwv éripedodvTa). 

Tots éx£itodow adtdv (for which p!* P read the simple Cyrotovv) 
denotes, not philosophic enquiry, but the practical religious quest, 
as in the OT (eg. Ac 1517, Ro 3!!). This is not Philo’s view, 
e.g., in the Leg. Alleg. 3 ci 5& Cyrodtoa ebpjoes Oedv adydor, 
moAXois yap ok épavépwoev Eavtov, GAN dred THY Grovdny axpt 
mavTos éoxov" eLapKel pevToL mpods petovolay ayalav Kat WAdv 7d 
fnrelv povov, del yap ai éml ra Kara dppal Kav Tod TéAovs arvxGor 
TOUS Xpwpévous Tpoevppaivovow. But our author has a simpler 
belief; he is sure that the quest of faith is always successful. 
By God’s reward he means that the faith of man reaching out to 
God is never left to itself, but met by a real satisfaction; God 
proves its rewarder. Such faith is a conviction which illustrates 
11, for the being of God is an unseen reality and his full reward 
is at present to be hoped for. 

A still more apt illustration of mtotis as the €Acyxos tpdypatwv 
od BAerouévwv which becomes a motive in human life, now occurs 
in (v.’) the faith which Noah showed at the deluge when he 
believed, against all appearances to the contrary, that he must 
obey God’s order and build an ark, although it is true that in 
this case the unseen was revealed and realized within the lifetime 
of the 8ixatos. Like Philo, our author passes from Enoch to 
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Noah, although for a different reason. Philo ranks Noah as the 
lover of God and virtue, next to Enoch the typical penitent (de 
Abrah. 3, §, <ixotws TO petavevonkdre TAT TE KaTa TO EENs TOV DeopirAy 
kat dtAdperov); here both are grouped as examples of miotis. 
Sirach (4417) also passes at once from Enoch to Noah the 8ikavos. 

7 It was by faith (rtoret) that Noah, after being told by God (xpnuattabels, 
85, sc. mapa Tod Oe00) of what was still unseen (Trav pndérw BreTropevwr, 7.6. 
the deluge), veverently (ethaBnOels, cp. 57) constructed (karecxevacev, as I P 


3°) an ark to save his household ; thus he condemned the world and became 
hetr of the righteousness that follows faith. 


The writer recalls, though he does not quote from, the story 
of Gn 6!f, ficrer goes closely with edddBnOels xateoxedacer, 
and epi tr. p. BAeTopévwy goes with xpnpatioGets (as Jos. Ant. iv. 
102, éxpypyartilero repi dv édetro), not with edAaPnGeis, which is not 
a synonym for do8nfeis—the writer is at pains always to exclude 
fear or dread from faith (cp. vv.?% 2”). Eis cwrnpiay is to be 
taken as = “‘to save alive” (Ac 2779 raca éAris tod cwlerOar Has, 
274 rodTo yap mpos THs tuerépas owrnpias trdpxer). Av Hs (ze. by 
the faith he thus exhibited; as both of the following clauses 
depend on this, it cannot refer to the ark, which would suit only 
the first) katéxpwe tov Kédopov, where karéxpivey corresponds to 
what is probably the meaning of Wis 41° karaxpwet dé dikacos 
kapov tors Lavras aoeBets, though kaydv (=Oavdv) is not the 
point of Hebrews, which regards Noah’s action as shaming the 
world, throwing its dark scepticism into relief against his own 
shining faith in God (Josephus, in Avz¢. i. 75, puts it less 
pointedly: 6 de Oeds rodrov pev THs Sixavocivys Hydryce, Katedixale 
& éxeivous); xéopos here (as in v.°8) means sinful humanity, 
almost in the sense so common in the Johannine vocabulary, 
the koopos doeBov of 2 P 25. Philo (de congressu erudit. 17) 
notes that Noah was the first man in the OT to be specially 
called (Gn 6°) 8ikatos; but our author, who has already called 
Abel and Noah dikavos, does not use this fact; he contents 
himself with saying that ris kata moti Sixaroodrys éyéveto KAnpd- 
voos, Z.¢. he became entitled to, came into possession of, the 
Sixacocvvy which is the outcome or property (kara x7rA., as in 
Hellenistic Greek, cp. Eph 1, a periphrasis for the possessive 
genitive) of such faith as he showed. Ackxatoovvy here is the 
state of one who is God’s décatos (5 dikavos pov, 10°8), A vivid 
description of Noah’s faith is given in Mark Rutherford’s novel, 
The Deliverance, pp. 162, 163. 


The faith of Abraham, as might be expected, receives more 
attention than that of any other (cp. Ac 7%), It is described in 
three phases (8 9-10. 17-19) ; the faith of his wife Sara is attached to 
his (11-12), and a general statement about his immediate descend- 
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ants is interpolated (18-16) before the writer passes from the second 
to the third phase. As in Sirach and Philo, Abraham follows 
Noah. ‘Ten generations were there from Noah to Abraham, 
to show how great was His longsuffering ; for all the generations 
were provoking Him, till Abraham our father came and received 
the reward of them all” (Pirke Aboth 5°). 


8 Tt was by fatth that Abraham obeyed his call to go forth to a place 
which he would rececve as an inheritance ; he went forth, although he did not 
know where he was to go. ® It was by faith that he “sojourned” in the 
promised land, as tn a foreign country, residing in tents, as did Isaac and 
Jacob, who were co-hetrs with him of the same promise ; he was waiting for 
the City with tts fixed foundations, whose builder and maker ts God. 


The first phase (v.’) is the call to leave Mesopotamia and 
travel West, which is described in Gn 12!£, The writer does not 
dwell, like Philo (de Abrahamo, 14), on the wrench of tearing 
oneself from one’s home. But, as Philo says that Abraham 
started dua to KeAevoOjvar, our author begins with kadodpevos. 
When the call came, he obeyed it—émxoucer éfeOetv (epexegetic 
infinitive), a reminiscence of Gn 12!*4 xal elev xvpios TO 
"ABpap, "HéeAOe . . . Kal eropevOn “ABpap xafdzrep eAddnoev ato 
kupios. He went out from Mesopotamia, ph émotdwevos mod 
épxetat, his faith being tested by this uncertainty. So Philo (de 
Migr. Abrah. 9) notes the point of the future de in Gn 121; 
it is eis waptupiav riotews Hy eriotevoey HY Woxn Ged. 

The insertion of 6 before cadovJpevos (A D 33. 256. 467. 1739. 2127 sah 
boh arm Thdt.) turns the phrase into an allusion to Abraham’s change of 
name in Gn 17°, which is irrelevant to his earlier call to leave the far East. 

The second phase (vv.® !°) is the trial of patience. He did 
not lose heart or hope, even when he did reach the country 
appointed to him, although he had to wander up and down it as 
a mere foreigner, eis (=éev, Mk 13!6 Ac 84) . , . &dXotpiov. 
He found the land he had been promised still in the hands of 
aliens, and yet he lived there, lived as an alien in his own 
country! Mapwkycev is the opposite of kateknoev (as in Gn 37!), 
and with a fine touch of paradox the writer therefore goes on to 
describe Abraham as év oxnvats katoukjoas, contented patiently 
to lead a wandering, unsettled life. Such was all the ‘‘ residence” 
he ever had! What sustained him was his iors (v.!°), his eager 
outlook for the City, fs texvitns Kal Snproupyds 6 Oeds. Compare 
the scholion on Lucian’s Jov. Zrag. 38: dv d1 Gedy Kat Sncoupyov 
5 eboeBis dvevpyKds oywopds Epopoy Kal Texvitnv TOD mavTos 
mpoevtpemoev. Texvirns is not a LXX term, and only began to 
be used of God in Alexandrian Judaism (¢.g. in Wis 13). This 
is the one place in the NT where it is applied to God; after- 
wards (e.g. Did. 128; Diognetus, 7°) it became more common. 
Anproupyds is equally unique as a NT term for God, but it occurs 
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in 2 Mac 4}, and was used in classical literature frequently for a 
subordinate deity (cp. Schermann, Zexte u. Untersuchungen, 
xxxlv. 24. 23). In Apoc. Esdrae (ed. Tisch. 32) the phrase 
occurs, 6 raoys THs Kticews Syprovpyds. Our author simply writes 
texvitys Kal Syptoupyds as a rhetorical expression for maker or 
creator (87), without differentiating the one term from the other, 
as “designer” and “constructor” (cp. Philo, guis rer. div. 27, 
6 texvitns . .. Hvika Tov Kéopov ednuovpye: de mut. nom. 4, 
€Onke Ta TavTa 6 yevvncas Kal TexviTevoas TaTNp, GaTE TO “ eye Ete 
eds ods” ivov éori TH “ eyes eit rountis Kal Snptovpyds ”). 

In % the writer adds a new touch (as if to suggest that 
Abraham propagated his wioris) in peta “loadk kat “laxép '|—who 
shared the same outlook—réy cuyxAnpovdpev (a xowy, though 
not a LXX, term for co-heir) tis émayyeAlas tis adtis. Their 
individual faith is noted later (vv.?% 21), In sketching his fine 
mystical interpretation of Abraham’s hope, the author ignores 
the fact that Jacob, according to Gn 33!" (éroincey ait@ éxet 
oixias), did erect a permanent settlement for himself at Sukkoth. 
His immediate interest is not in Isaac and Jacob but in 
Abraham, and in the contrast of the tent-life with the stable, 
settled existence in a city—the idea which recurs in 122? 1314, 
It is a Philonic thought in germ, for Philo (Leg. Adleg. 327) 
declares that the land promised by God to Abraham is a wéAus 
ayaby Kal roAd) Kal opddpa eidaiuwv, typifying the higher con- 
templation of divine truth in which alone the soul is at home, or 
that the soul lives for a while in the body as in a foreign land 
(de Somniis, 1°+), till God in pity conducts it safe to pntpdsmodts or 
immortality. The historical Abraham never dreamed of a téXis, 
but our author imaginatively allegorizes the promised land once 
more (cp. 4°), this time as (12%) a celestial roAts or Jerusalem, 
like Paul and the apocalyptists. According to later tradition 
in Judaism, the celestial Jerusalem was shown in a vision to 
Abraham at the scene of Gn 15%?! (Apoc. Bar. 44), or to Jacob at 
Bethel (Beresh. rabba on Gn 281"), *EgeSéyeto yap—and this 
showed the steady patience( 10%°) and inward expectation (11!) of 
his faith—rhv tods bepeNtous (rovs, because it was such foundations 
that the tents lacked) €xoucavy méduv. No doubt there was some- 
thing promised by God which Abraham expected and did get, in 
this life; the writer admits that (61°15), But, in a deeper sense, 
Abraham had yearnings for a higher, spiritual bliss, for heaven 
as his true home. The fulfilment of the promise about his 
family was not everything; indeed, his real faith was in an 
unseen future order of being (111). However, the realization of 
the one promise about Isaac (6°15) suggests a passing word 
upon the faith of Sara (vv.1! 2), 


1 According to Jubilees 196 Abraham lived to see Jacob’s manhood. 
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1 Tt was by faith that even (kal) Sara got strength to conceive, bearing a 
son when she was past the age for 1t—because she considered she could rely on 
Him who gave the promise. 1* Thus a single man, though (kai ratra) he was 
physically tmpotent, had issue in number ‘‘like the stars in heaven, countless 
as the sand on the seashore.” 


This is the first instance of a woman’s faith recorded, and she 
is a married woman. Paul (Ro 4!) ignores any faith on her 
part. Philo again praises Sarah, but not for her faith; it is her 
loyalty and affection for her husband which he singles out for 
commendation, particularly her magnanimity in the incident of 
Gn 16? (de Abrahamo, 42-44). Our author declares that even 
in spite of her physical condition (kat att} Xdppa), she believed 
God when he promised her a child. The allusion is to the tale 
of Gn 17-21", which the readers are assumed to know, with its 
stress on the renewal of sexual functions in a woman of her age. 
This is the point of xat airy, not “mere woman that she was ” 
(Chrysostom, Oec., Bengel), nor “in spite of her incredulity ” 
(Bleek), nor ‘Sara likewise,” z.e. as well as Abraham (Delitzsch, 
Hofmann, von Soden, Vaughan), owing to her close connexion 
with Abraham (Westcott, Seeberg), though the notion of “ like- 
wise” is not excluded from the author’s meaning, since the 
husband also was an old man. A gloss (oretpa, 4 oretpa, 7 
oreipa ovca) was soon inserted by D* P, nearly all the versions, 
and Origen. This is superfluous, however, and probably arose 
from dittography ([SAPPAZTEIPA). The general idea is plain, 
though there is a difficulty in S8uvapw edaPev (ze. from God) 
eis KaTaBodhy omeppatos=cis TO KataBddrAeoGor oréppa, Ze. for 
Abraham the male to do the work of generation upon her. This 
is how the text was understood in the versions, e.g. the Latin (“in 
conceptionem seminis”). Probably it was what the writer meant, 
though the expression is rather awkward, for xaraPBoA1 oréppatos 
means the act of the male; eis irodoyxiv oréppatos would have 
been the correct words. This has been overcome (a) by omit- 
ting kal adth Xdppa as a gloss, or (d) by reading att Xdppa. 
(a) certainly clears up the verse, leaving Abraham as the subject 
of both verses (so Field in Wotes on Transl. of NT, p. 232, and 
Windisch) ; (4) is read by Michaelis, Storr, Rendall, Hort, and 
Riggenbach, the latter interpreting it not as “ dativus commodi,” 
but = “‘along with.” If the ordinary text is retained, the idea 
suggested in kal airy Sdppa is made explicit in tapd katpdy 
Auxlas. What rendered such faith hard for her was her physical 
condition. Philo (de Aérahk. 22) applies this to both parents 
(jdn yap tmrepyArKkes yeyovdres Sud paxpov ynpas ar éyvwoay mra.dos 
o7ropdév), and a woman in the period of life described in Gn 1811. 22 
is called by Josephus ytvaiov rijv HAckiav 78n tpoBeBAnkds (Anz. 
vii. 8. 4). 
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Els 7d rexvOoat (D* P 69. 436. 462. 1245. 1288. 2005 syrk!) after &haBev 
is a harmless gloss. The addition of érexev (x° K L P lat arm) after 7Acklas 
was made when the force of cal (=even) before rapa xarpdv was missed. 


Muordv Hyhoato tov émayyethdpevoy (1078) is an assertion which 
shows that the author ignores her sceptical laughter in Gn 18??; 
he does not hesitate (cp. v.27) to deal freely with the ancient 
story in order to make his point, and indeed ignores the equally 
sceptical attitude of Abraham himself (Gn 171”). To be mortdg 
in this connexion is to be true to one’s word, as Cicero observes 
in the de Ofjciis (i. 7: “fundamentum autem justitiae fides, id 
est dictorum conventorumque constantia et veritas”). The 
promise was fulfilled in this life, so that Sara’s faith resembles 
that of Noah (v.”). The fulfilment is described in v.!%, where, 
after 86 Kat dg’ évds (Ze. Abraham),! éyevyyPyoay (pl? & LY 
1739, etc.) is read by some authorities for éyevrnfyoav (A D K P 
etc.), though the latter suits the dé in dd’ évds rather better. 
In either case something like réxva must be understood. *Aq’ 
évds is resumed in kal taita (a v.Z. in 1 Co 68 for the less 
common kai rovro) vevexpwpévou (in the sense of Ro 4%). 
Gen. r. on Gn 25! applies Job 147 to Abraham, but the plain 
sense is given in Augustine’s comment ( C7vit. Dez, xvi. 28): “sicut 
alunt, qui scripserunt interpretationes nominum Hebraeorum, 
quae his sacris literis continentur, Sara interpretatur princeps mea, 
Sarra autem uirtus. Unde scriptum est in epistula ad Hebraeos : 
Fide et ipsa Sarra uirtutem accepit ad emissionem seminis. 
Ambo enim seniores erant, sicut scriptura testatur; sed illa 
etiam sterilis et cruore menstruo iam destituta, propter quod 
iam parere non posset, etiam si sterilis non fuisset. Porro si 
femina sit prouectioris aetatis, ut ei solita mulierum adhuc 
fluant, de iuuene parere potest, de seniore non potest; quamuis 
adhuc possit ille senior, sed de adulescentula gignere, sicut 
Abraham post mortem Sarrae de Cettura potuit [Gn 251], quia 
uiuidam eius inuenit aetatem. Hoc ergo est, quod mirum 
commendat apostolus, et ad hoc dicit Abrahae iam fuisse corpus 
emortuum, quoniam non ex omni femina, cui adhuc esset 
aliquod pariendi tempus extremum, generare ipse in illa aetate 
adhuc posset.” This elucidates He rx! 128. In what follows, 
the author is quoting from the divine promise in Gn 2217, a 
passage much used in later Jewish literature,? though this is the 
only full allusion to it in the NT (cf. Ro 97). 

Before passing to the third phase of Abraham’s faith, the 
writer adds (vv.18-!6) a general reflection on the faith of the 
patriarchs, an application of vv." 1°. There were promises which 

11s 51? éupréWare els’ ABpadm rov rarépa tuov .. . Ore els Fv. 
2 The comparison of a vast number to stars and sands is common in Greek 
and Latin literature ; cp. e.g. Pindar’s Olymp. 2°, and Catullus, 612%, 
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could not be fulfilled in the present life, and this aspect of faith 
is now presented. 

13 (These all died in faith without obtaining the promises ; they only 
saw them far away and hatled them, owning they were ‘strangers and 
extles” upon earth. 4 Now people who speak in this way plainly show they 
are tn search of a fatherland. If they thought of the land they have left 
behind, they would have time to go back, ° but they really aspire to the better 
land in heaven. That is why God ts not ashamed to be called their God ; he 
has prepared a City for them.) 

Otto. mdvtes (those first mentioned in %!2, particularly the 
three patriarchs) died as well as lived kata miotw, which is 
substituted here for miores either as a literary variety of ex- 
pression, or in order to suggest wioris as the sphere and standard 
of their characters. The writer argues that the patriarchs 
already possessed a zioris in eternal life beyond the grave; 
their very language proves that. Mv? kopiodpevor explains the 
atotis in which they died; this is the force of uw. All they had 
was a far-off vision of what had been promised them, but a 
vision which produced in them a glad belief—i8dvtes kal domacd- 
pevot, the latter ptc. meaning that they hailed the prospect with 
delight, sure that it was no mirage. The verb here is less meta- 
phorical than, e.g., in Musonius (ed. Hense), vi.: rv d€ Cwjv as 
Tov ayabdv péeyrrov doraloucba, Or Philo (aydrnoov oty éperas Kat 
doracat Wuyy TH ceavtov, guis rer. div. heres, 8). Two interesting 
classical parallels may be cited, from Euripides (/on, 585-587: 

ov TAUTOV €100S paiverat TOV TpayUarwv 
mpoacwley ovrwv eyyvbev & épwpevo. 
eyo d& tiv pev cvudopav aomafopar) 


and Vergil (Aen. 35%4 “TItaliam laeto socii clamore salutant”). 
Chrysostom prettily but needlessly urges that the whole metaphor 
is nautical (rév wAcdvtwv Kal roppwbev Spdvtwv Tas TOES Tas 
roboupévas, as mp 7 ciceAOety cis adtas tH mpocpyoe aBdvtes 
avras oikevodvrat). 

Kopuodmevor (p!® x* P W 33, etc.) is more likely to be original than a con- 
formation to 10°8 1189; the sense is unaffected if we read the more common 
aBdrres (NCD K LW 6, 104. 1739, Orig.), The reading of A arm (mpoodeéd- 
pevot) makes no sense. 

Kai dpodoyjoavtes, for to reside abroad carried with it a 
certain stigma, according to ancient opinion (cp. e.g. Zp. 
Aristeae, 249, xadov ev idia Kal Cjv Kal reAevtav. 7 d€ Eevia Tots 
pev mévnor karappovnow épyderat, trois 5¢ wAovatois dveidos, ds 
dua Kaklav éxrertwxoow: Sir 29728 etc.). The admission, ére 
févor kal TrapemSn rol elow éml yfjs, is a generalization from the 
Oriental deprecation of Jacob in Gn 47° (cizrev “laxoB 76 Papad, 
al fyépar Tov érwv THS Cwns pov Gs wapoikG xrX.), and the similar 
confession of Abraham in Gn 234 to the sons of Heth, rapoxos 
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Kat mapemidnpos eyed cipe pel? bpav. The émi ys is a homiletic 
touch, as in Ps 119! (rd poukds clue €v TH yn)» In both cases this 
oporoyia. THs éAmidos (107%) is made before outsiders, and the 
words éi ris ys start the inference (vv.1416) that the true home 
of these confessors was in heaven. Such a mystical significance 
of §€vor kal mapemiSnpor, which had already been voiced in the 
psalter, is richly and romantically developed by Philo, but it never 
became prominent in primitive Christianity. Paul’s nearest 
approach to it is worded differently (Phil 37°, where ro roXrevpa 
corresponds to zratpis here). In Eph 2!?-1%, indeed, Christians are 
no longer €évot kal mdporxou, for these terms are applied literally 
to pagans out of connexion with the chosen People of God. The 
only parallel to the thought of Hebrews is in 1 P, where Christians 
are mapemidyot (11) and wapoiko. Kal maperidyjuor (24). The term 
éévou is used here as a synonym for wdpotxor, which (cp. Eph 21”: 19) 
would be specially intelligible to Gentile Christians. Iapezi- 
dynos only occurs in the LXX in Gn 234, Ps 39; in the 
Egyptian papyri rapervdnotvres (consistentes) denotes foreigners 
who settled and acquired a domicile in townships or cities like 
Alexandria (GCP. i. 40, 55; cp. A. Peyron’s Papyri graeci R. 
Taur. Muset Aegyptii, 8 rév raperidnpotvtwy Kai [Ka |roukovvTwv 
ev] [r]avrai[s] f€vwv), and for gévo.=peregrini, Zp. Arist. 109 f. 
The use of such metaphorical terms became fairly common in 
the moral vocabulary of the age, quite apart from the OT, e.g. 
Marcus Aurelius, 11. 17 (6 d& Bids réXemos Kal E€vov értdynpia). A 
similar symbolism recurs in the argument of Epictetus (ii. 23, 36 f.) 
against the prevalent idea that logic, style, and eloquence are the 
end of philosophy: otoy ef tis amv eis THY Twatpida Ti éavrod 
Kat Stodevwv TavdoKetov Kaddov apécavTOS a’T@ TOD TwavdoKelov KaTa- 
pevor ev TH Twravdokeiw. avOpwrre, ered fou cov THs TpoGecews* ovdK Eis 
TODTO WoevEs, GAAG Su TOVTOV . . . TO OE TpoKElmevov exeEtvo* cis THY 
matpioa émravedOetv. In a more specifically religious sense, it is 
expressed in the saying of Anaxagoras quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (ii. 3. 7, mpds Tov eirdvra, “ovdév wor péXer THS TaTpidos,” 
“edpryme” epy, “ewor yap Kat opddpa mere. THs matpidos,” SelEas 
tov ovpavév). According to Philo, the confession that they were 
strangers and pilgrims meant that the soul in this world longed 
to return to its pre-existent state in the eternal order, and could 
never feel at home among things material. So, e.g., de confus. 
ling. 17, 8a rodro ot Kara Movojv codol ravres eiodyovrat  rapot- 
Kovvtes” at yap TovTwv Wuxat orédAovran pev arroukiav ovdéroTeE THY 
é ovpavod, eiwOacr d& evexa TOD probedpovos Kal prropaGods 
eis THY TEpiyEeLov prow dmoonpelv . . . erravépxovrau eKElore wohwy, 
O0ev openonoav TO mparov, marpida pav TOV ovpaviov XOpov év o 
ToALTEVOVTAL, Eavyv de TOV meplyevov év o TapoKnoav vopiCovoat KTD, 
In Cherub. 33, 34, commenting On 7aporxor in Lv 252%, he argues 
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that this is the real position of all wise souls towards God, since 
each of us is a stranger and sojourner in the foreign city of the 
world where God has for a time placed us till we return to Him. 

The metaphor had been applied, in a derogatory sense, by Sallust to the 
lazy and sensual men who never know what real life means, but who pass 
through it heedlessly: ‘‘many human beings, given over to sensuality and 


sloth (‘ventri atque somno’), uneducated, and uncultured, have gone through 
life like travellers” (‘‘ vitam sicuti peregrinantes transiere,” Cazz/. 2). 


Such a confession proves (v.1*) that the men in question are 
not satisfied with the present outward order of things; éudavi- 
fouow (Esth 22? cai abr evepdvicey TO Bacited 7a THs éxrBovdrjs : 
Ac 23, OGZJS. (iii A.D.) 42°, Syl. 226% rv re mapovoiay éudavi- 
cavtwy tod Bacidews), they thus avow or affirm, 81 matpida 
émLntodow (Valckenaer’s conjecture, ér. fnrovex, is ingenious but 
needless, cp. 1314). For mdtpus in a mystical sense, compare Philo, 
de Agric. 14, commenting on Gn 47): TO yap dvte raca Wrxy 
copod matpida pev ovtpavdv, évnv dé yhv eAaxe, Kal voile. tov 
pev codias otkov idiov, Tov d¢ odparos dOveiov, © Kal maperionpetv 
olerat. Here it is ‘“‘heaven, the heart’s true home.” ‘The 
creditable feature in this kind of life was that these men had 
deliberately chosen it. Had they liked, they might have taken 
another and a less exacting line (v.19). Ei pev (as in 84) éuyy- 
pdvevoy (referring to the continuous past) crA. The pvypovetovow 
of x* D* was due to the influence of the preceding presents, 
just as éuvnpdovevoay (33. 104. 216 Cosm.) to the influence of 
ééé€Byoay, which in turn was smoothed out into the usual NT 
term eénAdov (SS DK LW 436. g1g. 1288. 1739). Mvnudvevey 
here has the sense of “giving a thought to,” as in Jos. Azz. vi. 
37, oUTE TpopHs euvynudvevoev oVP vrvov, and below in v.”%.. Time 
(as Ac 24”), as elsewhere in Hebrews, rather than opportunity 
(1 Mac 15% wets dé Karpov €xovres avtexducOa THs KAypovopuias 
npov kal Tov maTépwv yudv), is the idea of etxov av Katpdy, Katpds 
taking an infinitive dvaxdpwar (so Codex A in Jg 11° Kat dvexa- 
pwev mpos Tov rarépa avrys, for the aaéotpeev of B), as in Eurip. 
Rhesus, 10 (kaipds yap axodtoar). 

Philo remarks of Abraham: rls & ov« dy perarparduevos madwdpdunoev 


olkade, Bpaxéa uev ppovrloas rv weddovo dy éArldwv, Thy dé Tapodoay amoplav 
orevdwy éexpuyeiv (de Abrahamo, 18). 


**Sometimes he wished his aims had been 
To gather gain like other men; 
Then thanked his God he’d traced his track 
Too far for wish to drag him back.” 
(THomas Harpy, Zhe Two Men.) 


On the contrary (v.16), so far from that, they held on, the writer 


1Cp. Zest. Job xxxiii. (obrw xdyo Hynoduny Ta eud, dvr’ oddévos mpds 
éxelynv rhy mbdw mept 7s NeAGANKEY jLote 6 AyyeNos). 
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adds ; viv 8€ (logical, as in 8°, not temporal) kpettrovos dpéyovrat, 
Tour gat émoupaviou (so God is described in 2 Mac 3% as 6 ryv 
KaToukiav éroupaviov €xwv). Ard obx émaroxdvetar (Compare 21!) 
adtods 6 Beds “Beds” émkadetobar (epexegetic infinitive) “ adtav,” 
referring to Ex 3°, "Ey eiwe . . . Geds "ABpadp Kal eds “Ioad« Kal 
eds Iaxw, which the writer! interprets (cp. Mk 127627) as an 
assurance of immortality. Their hope of a zarpis or heavenly 
home was no illusion; it was because God had such a 7oXs 
(v.10) all ready for them that he could call himself their God. 
He might have been ashamed to call himself such, had he not 
made this provision for their needs and prepared this reward for 
their faith (7rofuacev, cp. Mt 23°). 

The third phase of the faith of Abraham (vv.!7-1®) is now 
chronicled, followed by three instances of faith at the end of 
life, in Isaac, Jacob, and Joseph (vv.??-?2), 


7 Tt was by faith (rtore), “when Abraham was put to the test, that he 
sacrificed [saac” ; he was ready to sacrafice ‘‘ his only son,” although he had 
received the promises, ° and had been told (pos bv, as 5°) that (dru recitative) 
“tt ts through Isaac (not Ishmael) that your offspring shall be reckoned” — 
19 for he considered God was able even to raise men from the dead. Hence 
(d0ev, causal) he did get him back, by what was a parable of the resurrection. 
20 7¢ was by faith that Isaac blessed Jacob and Esau in connection with the 
future. It was by faith that, when Jacob was dying (drobvicKwy), he 
blessed each of the sons of Joseph, ‘bending in prayer over the head of his 
staf.” ™ It was by fatth that Joseph at his end (redevrGy only here) thought 
about the exodus of the sons of Israel, and gave orders about his own bones. 


The supreme test of Abraham’s aioris is found in the story 
of Gn 22118, which Jewish tradition always reckoned as the last 
and sorest of his ten trials (Pirke Aboth 54). It is cited in 
4 Mac 1638-20 as a classical example of trouovy (ddeiAere ravra 
movov vropévew ua tov Oedv, dv bv Kat 6 marHp udv “ABpadm 
éomevoev Tov eOvordropa viov opayidoat Ioadk xrX.). In v.17 the 
perfect tense mpocevyvoxey may mean “the ideally accomplished 
sacrifice, as permanently recorded in scripture” (Moulton, so 
Diat. 2751); but it is more likely to be aoristic (cp. Simcox, 
Lang. of NT., pp. 104, 126). Metpafdpevos echoes Gn 22! (6 
Ocds ereipatey tov ’ABpadu). Kal (epexegetic) tov povoyer® (a 
Lucan use of the term in the NT)? mpocépepev (conative imper- 
fect of interrupted action, like éxéAovy in Lk 15°) 6 tas émayye- 
Alas dvadeEdpevos, z.¢. the promises of a son, of a numerous line 
of descendants (v.1*), and of a blessing thus coming to all nations. 

1 Origen (Joh. ii. 17): meyddn yap Swped rots marpidpxats Td Tov Bedy ayrt 
dvéuaros mpoodwar riv éxelvev dvouaclay TH >Oeds< ldig a’rod mpoonyopla. 

2 The LXX of Gn 22? reads rdv dyamrnrdv, but perhaps the writer of Ipds 
‘EBpatovs read a text like that underlying Aquila (rdv povoyer#), Josephus 
(rov povoyer}, Ant. i. 3. 1), and Symmachus (7dv wdvov). Movoyevis and 
ayamnrds, as applied to a son, tended to shade into one another. Philo reads 
ayarnros Kat wovos (guod deus tmmut. 4, etc.). 
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This is made explicit in v.!8, with its quotation from Gn 2112, 
For dvadéxouar in the sense of “secure,” see the line from 
Sophocles’ “ Ichneutae,” in Oxyrh. Papyrt, vii. 25 (dv BoiBos byiv 
etre k[ a |vedcEaro). 

In v.19 Koytodpevos (as Ro 88 etc.) explains why he had the 
courage to sacrifice Isaac, although the action seemed certain to 
wreck the fulfilment of what God had promised him. He held 
btu kal ék vexpdv éyetpew (weakened into éyeipar by A P, etc.) 
Suvatds (Dan 3)" ds éore Suvards e&eAéoOar yuads KrrA.. and Ro 4) 
sc. €otw 6 Oeds. Abraham, says Philo (de Abrahamo, 22), wdvta 
Hoe Ged Svvara ryeddv e& ert orapydvev Tovti To Séypa tpopabotca. 
Later (32) he speaks of this sacrifice as the most outstanding 
action in Abraham’s life—éA‘you yap dé ddavar macas doa 
Oeodircis trepBddAXe. It was ‘a complicated and brilliant act of 
faith” (A. B. Davidson), for God seemed to contradict God, 
and the command ran counter to the highest human affection 
(Wis 10° codia. . . éml Téxvov ordAdyxvous ioxupdv éfpvAagev). As 
Chrysostom put it, this was the special trial, ra yap rod Geod 
eddxet Tors TOV Geod payerOar, Kal miotis eudxeTo TiaTEL, Kal Tpdc- 
Taypa erayyeAia. Hence (8ev, in return for this superb faith) 
éxopicato, he did recover him (xopileoOar, as in Gn 38” etc., of 
getting back what belongs to you),! in a way that prefigured the 
resurrection (kpeirrovos dvaotdcews, v.*), Such is the meaning 
of év mapaBodhf (cp. 9°). Isaac’s restoration was to Abraham a 
sort? of resurrection (v.** ‘ quaedam resurrectionis fuit species, 
quod subito liberatus fuit ex media morte,” Calvin). ’Ev zapa- 
Body has been taken sometimes in two other ways. (a) =zapa- 
BodGs, ze. beyond all expectation, almost zapaddgws, map’ 
éAmida(s), or in a desperate peril, as Polybius says of Hannibal 
(i. 23. 7, aveAriotws Kal rapaBdAws adros ev TH oxddy diepvye). 
This is at any rate less far-fetched than—(4) “whence he had 
originally got him, figuratively-speaking,” as if the allusion was 
to vevexpwpevov (in v.12)! Against (a) is the fact that rapaBodry 
never occurs in this sense. 


Augustine’s comment is (Czvzt, Dez, xvi. 32): ‘‘non haesitauit, quod sibi 
reddi poterat immolatus, qui dari potuit non speratus. Sic intellectum est 
et in epistula ad Hebraeos, et sic expositum [He 1117-19] . . . cuius simili- 
tudinem, nisi illius unde dicit apostolus: Qui proprio filio non pepercit, sed 
pro nobis omnibus tradidit eum?” He makes Isaac carrying the wood a type 
of Christ carrying his cross, and the ram caught in the thicket typical of 
Christ crowned with thorns. According to the later Jewish tradition (/%rge 
R. Eliezer, 31), Isaac’s soul, which had left his body as his father’s sword 


1 Josephus (Azz. i. 13. 4) describes the father and son as map’ édmldas 
éavrods Kexomicpévot. Philo (de Josepho, 35, Td kouloacba Tov adedpdv) has 


the same usage. 
2 Aelian (Var. Hist. iii. 33) speaks of Satyrus the flautist, tpdérov rwa 


Thy réxyny exparrtfwv mapaBory TH mpds pirocoglay. 
12 
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was falling, returned at the words, ‘‘ Lay not thy hand on the lad”; thus 
Abraham and Isaac ‘‘ learned that God would raise the dead.” 

The next three instances are of riots as trdoracrs eArilopevwr, 
the hope being one to be realized in the destiny of the race 
(vy.20-22), 

The solitary instance of miotts in Isaac (v.?°) is that men- 
tioned in Gn 2728: 29. 39. 40 a faith which (111) anticipated a future 
for his two sons. EdAdyynoev, of one man blessing another, as in 
7 In kal mepl peddévtwv (sc. tpayydrwv), where pédAAev refers 
to a future in this world, the xa/ simply! emphasizes epi ped- 
Advrwv edAdynoev, and the whole phrase goes with etAdyyce, 
not with wiore. The very fact that he blessed his two sons 
proved that he believed the divine promises to them would be 
realized in the future. The next two instances of faith are taken 
from death-beds ; it is faith, not in personal immortality, but in 
the continuance of the chosen race. In v.?! the writer quotes 
from Gn 47! kal mpocexivnoev “lopand emi 7d axpov THs paBdov 
avrov, where the LXX by mistake has read Aw19n (staff) instead 
of man (bed), and the incident is loosely transferred to the later 


situation (Gn 48%), when Jacob blessed the two sons of Joseph. 
Supporting himself on? his staff, he bowed reverently before 
God, as he blessed the lads. (In the Ep. Barnabas 13*°, the 
writer interprets Jacob’s preference for the younger son as a 
proof that Christians, not Jews, were the real heirs of God’s 
blessing!) In v.?? the argument draws upon Gn 50725 (Ex 
13%, Jos 24°"), where Joseph makes the Israelites swear to 
remove his remains from Egypt to the promised land, so con- 
fident was he that God’s promise to the people would one day 
be fulfilled. TeNeutav (Gn 507° kat éreAcvtycev “Iwojh) tept tis 
é§d8ou (only here in this sense in NT) tév uidv *lopahd eprypdveuce 
(called to mind, as v.!°) kat wept tv édotéwy (uncontracted form 
as in LXX and Mt 2377, Lk 24°9; cp. Cronert, Wem. Graeca 
Flercul. 166*) aétod évetetXato. Joseph’s faith also was shown in 
his conviction of the future promised by God to Israel, but it 
found a practical expression in the instructions about conveying 
his mummy out of Egypt (Sir 4918 kal ra dara adtod éreckéryoar). 

The ninth example of wiotts is Moses, of whom almost as 
much is made as of Abraham. Five instances of faith are 
mentioned in connexion with his career (vv.?*-29), 


3 Tt was by faith that Moses was ‘‘ hidden for three months” (rplunvor, 
sc. xpbvov) after birth by his parents, because ‘they saw” the child was 


1To suggest that it means ‘‘even” is flat, for a blessing, ex hypothes?, 
referred to the future. Its omission (by 8 K L P, the eastern versions, etc.) 
is more easily explained than its insertion. 

21 K 1% mpocextvnoev 6 Bacieds él ri Kotrny, él has the same local 
sense, 
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“beautiful” (Ac 7°), and had no fear of the royal decree. 4 It was by fatth 
that Moses refused, ‘‘when he had grown up,” to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter ; ™ cll-treatment with God’s people he preferred to the passing 
pleasures of sin, ** considering obloguy with the messiah to be richer wealth 
than all Egypt's treasures—for he had an eye to the Reward. ™ Tt was by 
faith that he left Egypt, not from any fear of the king’s wrath ; like one 
who saw the King Invisible, he never flinched. * It was by faith that he 
celebrated ‘‘the passover” and performed the sprinkling by blood, so that ‘* the 
destroying angel” (cf. 1 Co 10) mzght not touch [srael’s firstborn. Lt was 
by faith that they crossed the Red Sea (Ac 7**) like dry land—and when the 
Egyptians attempted tt, they were drowned, 

Moses (v.?*) owed the preservation of his life as an infant to 
the courageous mlotis of his parents (watépwy = yovels, parentes, 
like patres in Ovid’s Metam. 4%, and Plato’s Leges, vi. 772 E, 
ayabav rarépwv pivrt). The writer quotes from Ex 2? %, adding 
that, as the result of their faith, they had no fear of the royal 
edict (diarayya as in Jos. Ant. xvi. 16.5; Wis 117 etc.). This is 
the main point of their rioris. On doretov see Philo’s vit. Mos. 
i. 3: yevvnbelis otv 6 rats edObs of evéhavey doreorépay 7) Kat 
iduatnv, Os Kal Tov Tod TUpdvvoY KypvypaTur, ef SooV oldv TE HY, 
Tovs yovels dAoyjoat). The Hebrew text makes the mother act 
alone, but the LXX gives the credit to both parents; and this 
tradition is followed by Philo and Josephus (Avz. ii. 9. 4), as by 
our author. 

The parents of Moses are the first anonymous people in the roll-call of 
faith’s representatives. Calvin rather severely ranks their faith on a lower 
level, because the parents of Moses were moved by the external appearance 
of their child, and because they ought to have brought him up themselves 
(*‘notandum est fidem quae hic laudatur ualde fuisse imbecillam. Nam 
quum posthabito mortis suae metu Mosen deberent educare, eum exponunt. 
Patet igitur illorum fidem breui non tantum uacillasse sed fuisse collapsam”’). 
Still, he reflects that this is after all an encouragement, since it proves that 
even weak faith is not despised by God. Chrysostom’s comment is kinder ; 
the writer, he thinks, means to afford additional encouragement to his 
readers by adducing not only heroes, but commonplace people as examples 
of faith (dojuwv, dvwrvduwr), 

Another (7?) gloss has been inserted here, after v.73, by D* 1827 and 
nearly all the MSS of the Latin versions, viz. rlore: wéyas yevduevos Mwvois 
dvei\ev Tov Aly’ariov Karavoby Thy Tamelywow Tv adeAPGy avTov, a homi- 
letical application of Ex 21!" (used in Ac 7”), 


The second item of faith (v.*4) is the first individual proof by 
Moses himself. Josephus (Azz. ii. 9. 7) makes Moses refuse the 
Pharaoh’s crown when a baby. The Pharaoh’s daughter placed 
the child in her father’s arms; he took it, pressed it to his 
bosom, and to please his daughter graciously put the crown upon 
its head. But the child threw it to the ground and stamped on 
it. Which seemed ominous to the king! The writer of Hebrews 
avoids such fancies, and simply summarizes Ex 2, where 
Moses péyas yevopevos (from Ex 2!; ze. as Calvin points out, 
when his refusal could not be set down to childish ignorance 
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of the world, nor to youthful impetuousness) Apyycato (with 
infinitive as in Wis 1227 1616 1710) NéyecBoar vids Ouyatpds dapad. 
His religious motive in declining the title and position of son to 
an Egyptian princess (Jub 479) is now given (v.?°); p&Aov 
éXdpevos (for the construction and idea, cp. OGZS. 669! parXov 
THY TOV mpoTépwv erdpxwv aidviov cvvnJeav pPvidccwv 7<U> THY 
mporkaipov Twos doiKiay peLnodpevos) sUykaKouxercOar (a new 
compound, unknown to the LXX) 76 Aa rod Oeod 4 mpdcKatpor (a 
non-LXX term! which first occurs in 4 Mac 15?-® 23, and passed 
into the early Christian vocabulary as an antithesis to aiwvtos) 
éxew dpaptias admddavow. The duapria is the sin which he 
would have committed in proving disloyal to the People of God ; 
that might have been pleasant for the time being, but miotis 
looks to higher and lasting issues (10*4 11+). It would have 
been “sin” for him to choose a high political career at court, 
the “sin” of apostasy; he did what others in their own way had 
done afterwards (10°, cp. 133). 

For amdédavois see Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. /Vordleg. Ixvii. 25): rov © 
WOcov <Blov>, eovolay diddvTa mpds axoraclav kal roxlrwv ndovGy drbdavow 
dyevvdv kal puxpoxapov, icbAeov voulfovor, and 4 Mac 58, where the tyrant 
taunts the conscientious Jews, kal yap dvénrov Totro Td wh drrohavery THY Xwpls 
éveldous Hdéwyv. Philo (wzt. Mos. i. 6: vyevduevds Te dStapepdvrws doKxnrhs 
ddvyodeclas Kal Tov aBpodlarrov Blov ws ovdels Erepos yAevdoas—Wuxy yap 
érb0e. udvy §Rv, od odparr) praises the asceticism of Moses in the palace 
of the Pharaoh, but gives an interpretation of his reward which is lower 
than that of our author; he declares (i. 27) that as Moses renounced the 
high position of authority which he might have enjoyed in Egypt (ére.6) yap 
thy Aly’mrov karédirev iyepovlay, Ouvyarpioots Tod rére BaciievorTos dy), 
because he disapproved of the local injustice, God rewarded him with 
authority over a greater nation. 


In v.76 the reason for this renunciation of the world is 
explained. MeiLova modtov jynodpevos (cp. v.44 and Aoyiodpevos 
in v.19) tév Atydmtou Onoaupdv tov dvediopdsy Tod Xpiotod (as 
involved in ovyxaxovxetoGar TG Aad rod Geod). This is one of 
the writer’s dinting phrases. There is a special obloquy in being 
connected with Christ. It is one of the things which Christians 
have to face to-day (13}%), and, the writer argues, it has always 
been so; Moses himself, the leader of God’s people at the first, 
showed his riots by deliberately meeting it. The obloquy was 
part of the human experience of Jesus himself (12? 1312), but the 
point here in rtdv dve8vopdv tod Xprotod is that, by identifying 
himself with God’s people in Egypt, Moses encountered the 
same dévevduopds as their very messiah afterwards was to endure. 
He thus faced what the writer, from his own standpoint, does 
not hesitate to call rov évewduopov tod Xpiorod. Whether he had 
in mind anything further, eg. the idea that 6 Xpiords here 
_ * It recurs in an edict of Caracalla (215 a.D.), quoted by Mitteis-Wilcken, 
1, 2. 39: 
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means the pre-incarnate Logos, as though a mystical sense 
like that of 1 Co 10* underlay the words, is uncertain and 
rather unlikely, though the idea that Christ was suffering in the 
person of the Israelites, or that they represented him, might be 
regarded as justified by the language, eg., of Ps 89°! (rod dve- 
Sicpod tov SovAwy cov... ob dveidiway To dvtddAaypa TOD Xpiorod 
gov). The experiences of ingratitude and insulting treatment 
which Moses suffered at the hands of Israel illustrate Chry- 
sostom’s definition of rov dvediocpdv tod Xpiorod: 7d béxpt TEAOUS 
Kal é€oxdtys dvamvons maoxew KaKkds . . . TOTO éoTW dveduTpos 
tov Xpiorod, drav tis wap’ dv evepyeret dvediCyrat (citing Mt 274°), 
The basis of this estimate of life is now given: d&méBXetrev yap eis 
tiv picbamodoctay, as the writer desired his readers to do (10% 
11), *Azo®dérew eis is a common phrase for keeping one’s eye 
upon, having regard to, e.g. Theophrastus, ii. 10, Kat eis éxeivov 
droBAérwv : Josephus, Bell. Jud. ii. 15. 1, 6 pev . . . €is pdvov 7d 
Avotredes 76 €k TOV dpTayav aroBAerwv, TapyKkovcev. Mr. Starkie, 
in his note on Arist. Acharn. 32, suggests that déroBXérew, which 
is common in the comic poets and is also a philosophical term 
(e.g. Plato’s Phaedo, 115 C; Phaedrus, 234 D), “was used like 
‘to prescind’ in English,” z.e. to fix one’s gaze on a single 
object by withdrawing it from everything else. 

The third act of faith in his life (v.?”) is his withdrawal from 
Egypt to Midian (Ex 2!4f=Ac 7%), In ph poBnOeis tov Oupdv 
tod Baowéws the author ignores the statement of the OT that 
Moses did fly from Egypt, in terror of being punished by the 
king for having murdered the Egyptian (6pynv dyeiAtcrov BacwWéws 
dmodwpdcKxwv, Philo, de wit. Mos. i. 9). Josephus in his own 
way also (Azz. ii. 10. 1) eliminates the motive of fear. Our 
author declares that if Moses did retreat from Egypt, it was 
from no fear of Pharaoh, but in the faith that God had a future 
and a mission for him still; he had as little fear of Pharaoh as 
his parents had had, rév yap ddparov (sc, Baotiéa) ws dpdv éxaprté- 
pyoev (cp. Sir 2? edOvvov tiv Kapdiav cov Kat Kaptépyoov). “The 
courage to abandon work on which one’s heart is set, and accept 
inaction cheerfully as the will of God, is of the rarest and highest 
kind, and can be created and sustained only by the clearest 
spiritual vision” (Peake). The language and thought are illus- 
trated by Epict. ii. 16. 45-46: é« ris duavotas éxBare . . . Avrny, 
poBov, éemOuuiayv, pOdvov, émiyaipexaxiay, piAapyvpiav, padaxiav, 
dxpaciav. Tatra & ovk éorw adrAws exBadety, ei yu) Tpos pdvov Tov 
Gedv amoBXé€rovra, éxeivp povy mpoorerovOdra, Tols Exeivou Tpoot- 
dypact Kabwowwpéevov. The phrase os opév means the inward 
vision where, as Marcus Aurelius observes (x. 26), dp@pev, odxt 
rots dpOarpois, GAN’ ob» Frrov évapyas. In the de Mundo, 399a, 
God is described as doparos dv dAAw rArv Aoywoned. Philo had 
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already singled out this trait in Moses, e.g. de mutat. nomin. 2: 
Movojs 6 ris dedots picews Oeatns Kal Oedrrys—eis yap Tov 
yvopov daclv abrov of Oeior xpyopot ciceAOeiv (Ex 207), trav 
dopatov Kat dowpatov ovoiav aivirtopevot. In vet. MMos. 1. 15 he 
declares that the Pharaoh had no notion of any invisible God 
(undéva 7o Tapdmray vontov Oedv é&w tov dpatdv vopuilwv), and later 
on, commenting on Ex 20?! (i. 28), he adds that Moses entered 
the darkness, rouréorwv eis Hv devon Kal ddparov Kal dowpatov TOV 
OvTw Tapaderypatikny ovolav, Ta abéara pio OvyTH KaTavoav. 

On ph poets tov Oupdv tod Bactdéws, it may be noted that 
the Stoics took the prudential line of arguing that one ought not 
needlessly to provoke a tyrant: ‘sapiens nunquam potentium 
iras provocabit, immo declinabit, non aliter quam in navigando 
procellam ” (Seneca, Z/. xiv. 7). Various attempts have been 
made to explain away the contradiction between this statement 
and that of Ex 214. (a) Some think they are not irreconcilable ; 
“so far as his life was concerned, he feared, but in a higher 
region he had no fear” (A. B. Davidson), ze. he was certain 
God would ultimately intervene to thwart Pharaoh, and so took 
precautions to save his own life in the interest of the cause. This 
is rather artificial, however, though maintained by some good 
critics like Linemann. (4) Or, the @vzos may be not anger at 
the murder of the Egyptian, but the resentment of Moses’ action 
in refusing a court position and withdrawing from Egypt 
(Vaughan, Dods, Delitzsch, etc.). (¢) A more favourite method 
is to deny that the writer is alluding to Ex 214) at all, and to 
refer the passage to the real Exodus later (so Calvin, Bleek, 
Westcott, Seeberg, and many other edd.); but this is to antici- 
pate v.78, and the Israelites were ordered out of Egypt by 
Pharaoh, not exposed to any anger of his. 

The fourth act of faith (v.25) is his obedience to the divine 
orders of Ex 121248 (cp. Wis 185%), which proved that he be- 
lieved, in spite of appearances, that God had protection and a 
future for the People. Mezrotnxev is another aoristic perfect ; mpdo- 
xvas is not a LXX term, and @/yyavw (Otyy) only occurs in LXX 
in Ex 1918 (= Heb 12°), As @fyyavw may take a genitive (122°) 
as well as an accusative, 6Aofpevwv might go with mpwrdtoka (Ze. 
of the Egyptians) and @iyy with atréy (the Israelites). Note the 
alliteration in wiorer wen. mdoxa .. . mpdoxuow. The tva pa 
clause explains thy tedcxuowy Tod alwartos. 


By one Old Latin, or at any rate a non-Vulgate, text of this passage, in Codex 
Harleianus (ed. E. S. Buchanan, Sacred Latin Texts, i., 1912), a gloss is 
inserted at this point: ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios exeuntes”? (Ex 123% 36), 
which was evidently known to Sedulius Scotus (Migne, ciii. 268 C), who 
quotes it as ‘‘fide praedaverunt Aegyptios, quia crediderunt se iterum in 
Aegyptum non reversuros,”” 
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The fifth act of faith (v.°) is the crossing of the Red Sea 
(Ex 141°). Strictly speaking, this is an act of faith on the part 
of the Israelites; the 8éBnoav depends on, for its subject, the 
aitéy of v.28, But those who crossed were oi é&eA@dvres ef 
Aiyirrov 54 Moitcéws (31°), and the action is the direct sequel 
to that of v.?8, though Moses is now included in the People. 8 
Enpas yijs is from Ex 14°; duaBaivew goes with the genitive as 
well as with the accusative. The Israelites took a risk, in 
obedience to God’s order, and so proved their miotts. But there 
are some things which are possible only to faith. “Hs (¢.e. épvOpa 
Oddraccn) welpav AaBdvtes of AiymTior KateTdOnoay (from Ex 154 
kateroOnoav év épvOpa Gadrdocn, B), z.e. the Egyptians tried it and 
were swallowed up in the sea. Here wetpay AauBdvew is a 
classical phrase for (2) making an attempt, almost in the sense of 
testing or risking. They “ventured on” (cp. Dt 28°°  tpudepa, 
HS ovxt metpay eaBev 6 rovs aitys Balvew ext THs ys), or tried 
it (cp. Jos. Ant. 8. 6. 5, codias BovAopevyn AaPely zeipay, 
etc.). The other meaning is that (4) of getting experience (so 
in v.°°), which is often the sad result of (a); so, e.g., Demosth. 
in Aristocratem, 131, AaBov épyw rhs éxelvov PiAias rretpay. on 
writer ignores the legendary embroidery of Philo (wt. AZos. 

34, as ert _énpas drpamod kal Audwdous eoddovs—expavpabn ee 
Yappos Kal 7 oropas airis ovola cuppica Hvi6n). 

Two more instances of faith are specially cited, both in con- 
nexion with the fall of Jericho (vv.% 1), During the interval 
between the Exodus and the entrance into Canaan the writer, we 
are not surprised to find (31%), notes not a single example of 
mtiorts, but it is remarkable that neither here nor below (v.®2) is 
there any allusion to Joshua. 

80 7¢ was by faith that the walls of Jericho collapsed, after being surrounded 
for only seven days. * It was by faith that Rahab the harlot did not perish 
along with those who were disobedient, as she had welcomed the scouts 
peaceably, 

The faith that had enabled Israel to cross the Red Sea in 
safety enabled them years later to bring the walls of a city crash- 
ing to the ground (v.*°). There was no siege of Jericho; Israel 
simply marched round it for a week, and that act of faith in 
God’s promise, against all probabilities, brought about the marvel. 
So the writer summarizes Jos 61°. Judas Maccabaeus and his 
men also appealed, in besieging a town, to Tov péyav TOD Kdopov 
Suvdorny, TOV drep Kpuav kat pnxavav épyavikOv KaTakpyuvicavra. 
tHv ‘leptx® Kata Tovs ‘Inood xpovous (2 Mac 121°), and one Egyptian 
fanatic (for whom Paul was once mistaken, Acts 21°%) promised 
his adherents, in rebelling against the Romans, that the walls of 
Jerusalem would collapse at his word of command (Josephus, 
Ant. xx. 8. 6). 
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The faith of a community is now followed by the faith of an 
individual. The last name on the special list is that of a 
foreigner, an unmarried woman, and a woman of loose morals 
(v.31), in striking contrast to Sara and the mother of Moses. 
The story is told in Jos 2!-*1 625, For 4 mépvy (“ Ratio haec cur R. 
solita sit peregrinos excipere,” Bengel) see below on 13% A 
tendency to whitewash her character appears in the addition of 
émtAeyouevy (& syrbk! Ephr.), which is also inserted by some 
codices in the text of Clem. Rom. 121. Her practical faith 
(Ja 2%; Clem. Rom. 11? 81a rior Kat pirogeviav éod6n), shown 
by her friendly (per’ eipyvns) welcome to the spies, which sprang 
from her conviction that the God of Israel was to be feared, saved 
(cuvamddeto, cp. Sir 815) her from the fate of her fellow-citizens 
(rots darevOqoaow) who declined to submit to the claims of Israel’s 
God. They are described by the same word as are the recalci- 
trant Israelites themselves (3!8). Even Jewish priests were 
proud to trace their descent from Rahab; her reputation 
stood high in later tradition, owing to the life which followed 
this initial act of faith (cp. Mt 15). 


For lack of space and time the writer now passes to a mere 
summary of subsequent examples of faith (vv.%6), Roughly 
speaking, we may say that vv.%%- 84 describe what the folk of old 
did by faith, vv.35! what they did for faith. 


32 4nd what more shall I say? Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, of 
Barak and Samson and Jephthah, of David and Samuel and the prophets— 
33 men who by faith (bia mwiorews) conquered kingdoms, administered justice, 
obtained promises, shut the mouth of lions, *4 quenched the power of fire, 
escaped the eage of the sword, from weakness won to strength, proved valiant 
in warfare, and routed hosts of foreigners. 


Kai ri ére (om. D*) Aéyw (deliberative conjunctive) does not 
necessarily imply that pds ‘“E@padous was originally a sermon or 
address ; it was a literary as well as an oratorical phrase. Thus 
Josephus uses a similar phrase in Anz. xx. 11. 1 (kal rl det tAEtw 
déye ;). Faith did not die out, at the entry into Palestine. On 
the contrary, the proofs of faith are so rich in the later story of 
the People that the writer has no time for anything except a 
glowing abstract. “Emudeiper ydp pe Sinyoupevor 6 yxpdvog is one 
form of a common rhetorical phrase, though % #yépa is generally 
used instead of 6 xpédvos. Three instances may be cited: Dion. 
Hal. De Compositione Verb. 4 (after running over the names of a 
number of authors) kat dAAous pupious, dv aravrwv Ta dvopara ei 
Bovroipnv Aé€yey, erircier we 6 THS Huepas ypdvos: Demosth. de 
Corona, 324, émrAkiper pe NéyovP 1%) Hpépa Ta THV rpoddrwv dvdpuara, 
and (out of several instances) Philo, de Sacrif’ Abelis et Caini, 5, 
emidciiver we 7 Hepa éyovra Ta TOV Kar’ eldos dperdv dvdpara, 
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Auyotpevov . . . mepi, as, @g., in Plato’s Euth. 6 C, modrdAd 
rept tav Oetwv Sinyjoopa, and Philo’s de Abrah. 44, dv dAcyo 
mporepov évia dueEAOov (= “gone over”). For pe ydp (8 A D* 
33: 547), yap pe is rightly read by p! D° K L P W Clem. Chrys. 
etc. (cp. Blass, § 475. 2), though ydp is omitted altogether by 
W 216*. Six names are specially mentioned, to begin with. 
Gideon’s crushing victory over the Ammonites echoes down later 
history (é.g. Is 93 1076, Ps 8314). The singling out of Barak is 
in line with the later Jewish tradition, which declined to think of 
him as a mere ally of Deborah; he was the real hero of the 
exploit. For example, some rabbis (cp. Targ. on Jg 52%, Yalkut 
on Jg 42) gave him the high name of Michael, and praised this 
brave leader for his modesty in allowing Deborah to occupy so 
prominent a place. Later tradition also magnified Samson’s 
piety and divine characteristics (e.g. Sotah 94, 10a). Of all the 
four “judges” selected, Jephthah has the poorest reputation in 
Jewish tradition; he is censured for rashness, and his rank is 
comparatively insignificant. Augustine, however (Quaest. vil. 
xlix.), points out that the “spirit” came both on Jephthah (Jg 
112% 80) and on Gideon (8"). Why these four names are put in 
this unchronological order (instead of Barak, Gideon, Jephthah, 
and Samson), it is impossible to guess; in 1 S 121! it is Gideon, 
Barak, Jephthah, and Samson, followed by Samuel. David here 
(AaveiS te) belongs to the foregoing group, the only one of 
Israel’s kings mentioned in the list. In Jewish tradition (e.g. 
Josephus, Azz. vi. 2, 2-3) Samuel’s career was interpreted with 
quite martial fervour; he was credited with several victories over 
the Philistines. Hence he forms a transition between the 
previous heroes and the prophets, of which he was commonly 
regarded as the great leader (cp. Ac 374). "AN\wv (+7@v?) is 
superfluously inserted before mpopytav by syr>*! Pesh arm eth sah 
boh 69. 1288 Theod. Dam. In ot 8&4 miotews (v.%*) the of covers 
vy.°3 84 but da méarews includes vv.*°-°8 as well, and is reiterated 
in v.29, The following nine terse clauses, devoid of a single xa‘, 
begin by noting military and civil achievements. In xatnyovi- 
cavro Bacielas, Katraywvifowar (not a LXX term) is the verb 
applied by Josephus to David’s conquests (in Azz. vil. 2. 2, abrG 
coou Kkataywovicapevy Taduaortwors dédwxev 6 Oeds); its later 
metaphorical use may be illustrated from Mart. Pol. 19? (da 
THs bropovas Kataywvcduevos Tov adiKov apxovta). °*Hpydoavto 
Sixavoovvyy in the sense of 2 S 8! (kal éBacitevce Aaveid éri 
lopayr’ Kal jv roy Kpipa Kat Suxawoovvyv ert mdvta tov dadv 
airod) etc., the writer applying to this specific activity, for which 
miotis was essential, a phrase elsewhere (cp. Ac ro*°) used for a 
general moral life. Such was their faith, too, that they had pro- 
mises of God's help realized in their experience ; this (cp. 61°) is 


/ 
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the force of éméruxov émayyehtdv. Furthermore, éppagay otdpata 
hedvrwy, as in the case of Daniel (Dn 618 79 6 Geds pov évéppagev 
Ta oTdpara TOV AcdvTwy, Theod.), éoPecav Sivapiy tupds, as in the 
case of Daniel’s three friends (Dn 318, 1 Mac 29, 3 Mac 6°). 
In épuyov otépata paxaipys, the unusual plural of ordpa (cp. 
Lk 21% recotvra ordpate paxaipns) may be due to the preceding 
ordpara rhetorically; it means repeated cases of escape from 
imminent peril of murder rather than double-edged swords (4%), 
escapes, ¢.g., like those of Elijah (1 K 19'f) and Elisha (2 K 
614f. 31f), In euvapd0noay (pl? X* A D* 1831; the v.2 éveduva- 
poOnoay was probably due to the influence of Ro 4°) aqwé 
do0evetas, the reference is quite general; Hezekiah’s recovery 
from illness is too narrow an instance.! The last three clauses 
are best illustrated by the story of the Maccabean struggle, 
where dAAdzpior is the term used for the persecutors (1 Mac 27 
etc.), and zapeuBody for their hosts (1 Mac 3) etc.). In mapep- 
Bodds ékAwvay &ANoTpiwv, mapeuBoryn, a word which Phrynichus 
calls devas Maxedovixdv, means a host in array (so often in 1 Mac 
and Polybius); xAivw (cp. Jos. Anz. xiv. 15. 4, KAiverau TO... 
képas THs pdAayyos) is never used in this sense in the LXX. 

What the heroes and heroines of wiotts had to endure is now 
summarized (vv.*5-°8) ; the passive rather than the active aspect 
of faith is emphasized. 


35 Some were given back to their womankind, raised from the very dead ; 
others were broken on the wheel, refusing to accept release, that they might 
obtain a better resurrection ; *8 others, again, had to experience scoffs and 
scourging, aye, chains and imprisonment—*' they were stoned... sawn in 
two, and cut to pieces ; they had to roam about in sheepskins and goatskins, 
Sorlorn, oppressed, ill-treated * (men of whom the world was not worthy), 
wanderers in the desert and among hills, in caves and gullies. 


“EdaBov yuvaikes? «rd. (95) recalls such stories as r K 171%f 
and 2 K 483! (kal ) yuvy . . . €XaBev tov vidv adrijs Kal efprOev) ; 
it was a real dvdoracts, though not the real one, for some 
other male beings became literally and finally vexpot, relying by 
faith on a kpetoowr dvdotacis. “Addor 8 (like Sokrates in Athens: 
cp. Epict. iv. I. 164-165, Zwxpdrns 8 aicxpds od owlerar... 
TOvVTOV OK éoTL TdoaL aicypds, GAN arobvycKwv cwlerar) could 
only have saved their lives by dishonourably giving up their 


1A more apt example is the nerving of Judith for her act of religious 
patriotism (cp. Rendel Harris, Szdelights on NT Research, 170f.), though 
there is a verbal parallel in the case of Samson (Jg 16!8 dwréoryoe: dm’ éuod 7 
loxds wou Kal dodevjow). 

2 The odd v.72. yuvatkas (p'® x* A D* 33. 1912) may be another case (cp. 
Thackeray, 149, for LXX parallels) of -as for -es as a nominative form ; as an 
accusative, it could only have the senseless meaning of “‘ marrying” 


(AauBdvew yuvatkas). Strong, early groups of textual authorities now and 
then preserve errors. 
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convictions, and therefore chose to suffer. This is a plain refer- 
ence to the Maccabean martyrs. “EtupmavicOyoav (Blass prefers 
the more classical form in D* dzerupravicOnoav), a punishment 
probably corresponding to the mediaeval penalty of being broken 
on the wheel. “ This dreadful punishment consists,” says Scott 
in a note to the thirtieth chapter of Zhe Betrothed, “in the 
executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder-bones, 
arms, thigh-bones and legs of the criminal, taking his alternate 
sides. The punishment is concluded by a blow across the 
breast, called the coup de grace, because it removes the sufferer 
from his agony.” ‘The victim was first stretched on a frame or 
block, the r¥uzravov! (so schol. on Aristoph, Plut. 476, riumava 
évrAa éd ols erupmdvilov' éxpOvro yap Tav’Ty TH Tiywwpia), and 
beaten to death, for which the verb was dmorupmravigecbar (e.g. 
Josephus, ¢c. Apionem, i. 148, quoting Berossus, AaBopocodpyxodos 

. bd Tov didwy aretupravicOy: Arist. Rhet. ii. 5. 14, dorep ot 
arorupmaviCopevot, etc.). So Eleazar was put to death, because 
he refused to save his life by eating swine’s flesh (2 Mac 619 
6 d€ tov per edxdeias Oavatov padAov } Tov peta pcouvs Biov 
dvadeEdpevos aifaupérws eri 7O TUpravoy rpoonyev). It is this 
punishment of the Maccabean martyrs which the writer has in 
mind, as Theodoret already saw. The sufferers were “ distracti 
quemadmodum corium in tympano distenditur” (Calvin); but 
the essence of the punishment was beating to death, as both 
Hesychius (wAyjocerat, éxdeperar, icxvp@s tvrterar) and Suidas 
(f0Aw tAHooETAL, éxd€perat, Kal Kpeuarar) recognize in their defini- 
tion of rupmavilerar. The hope of the resurrection, which 
sustained such martyrs 08 mpoodegduevor (cp. 10°4) thy d&arohUTpwow, 
is illustrated by the tales of Maccabean martyrs, e.g. of Eleazar 
the scribe (2 Mac 62!£), urged to eat some pork iva rotro mpdéas 
drrodvO7 Tod Oavarov, and declining in a fine stubbornness ; but 
specially of the heroic mother and her seven sons (ibid. wit) 
who perished confessing aiperov petadAdooovtas ad dv Opomov 
TOS bro TOU Geod mpoodoxdv é\rridas mroAw dvaatnoer Oar % or avTov 

. . Ol pe yep viv Hmeérepoe ddeAdol Bpaxdv érevéyKavres movov 
devadov Lans td diabyxnv Oeod TENT OKAT LY. 

In v.°6 érepou 8€ (after of pev . . . GAAou dé in Matt 1614) 
metpay €haBov (see on v.”9) éumorypav (cp. Sir 2778 éumarypos Kal 
évedurpds) Kal paotlywyv—a hendiadys; the writer has in mind 
shameful tortures like those inflicted on the seven Maccabean 
brothers, as described in 2 Mac 7! (udori€w Kai vevpais aixi€o- 


1 Another word for the frame was rpoxés, as in 4 Mac 9”, where the 
eldest of the seven famous Jewish brothers is beaten to death. Hence 
the verb used by Philo (zz /V/accum, 10) to describe the punishment inflicted 
on the Alexandrian Jews (Lovdator wacrvyovpmevor, Kpeudmevor, Tpoxifbuevor, 
KaTaKkifomevol). 
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pévous . . . 7 Hyov él rov éumavypov), although in this case the 
beating is not at once fatal, as the next words prove (ér dé 
Secpav kal pvdaxyjs). The passage would be more clear and 
consecutive, however, if érepo. 8¢€ preceded mepiANOov (in v.°*”), 
introducing the case of those who had not to suffer the martyrs’ 
death. This would leave éumotypav «7A. as a reiteration or 
expansion of érupravicOnoav. Before Seopav kal pudaxfjs, Ere S€ 
probably (cp. Lk 142°) heightens the tone—not merely passing 
blows, but long durance vile: though the sense might be simply, 
“and further.” In v.87 é\v@doOnoayr (as in the case of Zechariah, 
2 Ch 247-22, Mt 23%5) was the traditional punishment which 
ended Jeremiah’s life in Egypt (Tertull. Scorp. 8) ; possibly the 
writer also had in mind the fate of Stephen (Acts 7°). 
"EnploOyoav (Am 1° ézpilov mpioow ovdypois xtX.) alludes to the 
tradition of Isaiah having being sawn in two with a wooden saw 
during the reign of Manasseh, a tradition echoed in the contem- 
porary Ascensio Isaiae 5:4 (Justin’s Dial. cxx.; Tertull. de 
Patientia, xiv. etc.) ; cp. R. H. Charles, Zhe Ascension of Isaiah 
(1900), pp. xlv—xlix. 


After é\v@dc@noav there is a primitive corruption in the text. Four 
readings are to be noted. 

éreipacOnoay, érptcOnoay: & L P 33. 326 syr™*, 

érploOnoay, éreipacOnoay: p® AD ¥ 6, 104. 1611. 1739 lat boh arm, 

érerpdcOnoav : fuld, Clem. That. 

érploOnoav : 2. 327 syr’S Eus. etc. 

Origen apparently did not read éreipdoOnoav, if we were to judge from 
Hom. Jerem. xv. 2 (ddXov €diOoBdrnoav, drov Emrpicav, &Nov awéxrewav 
meragd Tod vaod Kal Tod Ovov.acryplov), but shortly before (xiv. 12) he quotes 
the passage verbally as follows: éu0dcOncav, érpicOnoav, érepdcOnoay, év 
povy pwaxalpas dméGavov, though éreipdoOnoay is omitted here by H. In 
c. Cels. vii. 7 it is doubtful whether érreipd@noav or éreipdoOynoav was the 
original reading. Eusebius omits the word in Prep. Evang. xii. 10 (5832), 
reading é\GacOnoay, érploOnoay, év pévw xrd., and sah reads ‘‘they were 
sawn, they were stoned, they died under the sword.” It is evident that 
érecpdcOnoay (written in some MSS as émip.) as ‘‘ were tempted ” is impossible 
here ; the word either was due to dittography with érplo@yoay or represents a 
corruption of some term for torture. Various suggestions have been made, 
eg. éemnpwonoay (mutilated) by Tanaquil Faber, émpd@ncay (sold for slaves) 
by D. Heinsius, éoreipdoOnoay (strangled) by J. Alberti, or émép0noav 
(impaled) by Knatchbull. But some word like érupdé(do)@noay (Beza, F. 
Junius, etc.) or érpicOnoav (Gataker)! is more likely, since one of the seven 
Maccabean brothers was fried to death (2 Mac 74), and burning was « 
punishment otherwise for the Maccabeans (2 Mac 6"), It is at any rate 
probable that the writer put three aorists ending in -c@noav together. 


Death év $évo paxaipys (a LXX phrase) was not an un- 
common fate for unpopular prophets (1 K 19!, Jer 262%); but 
the writer now passes, in mwepuAAOov «rd. (37-88), to the sufferings 


* Or éverphoOnoav, which is used by Philo in describing the woes of the 
Alexandrian Jews (¢ Flaccum, 20, fOvres ol wev éverphobnoar). 
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of the living, harried and hunted over the country. Not all the 
loyal were killed, yet the survivors had a miserable life of it, like 
Mattathias and his sons (1 Mac 2% éfvyov . . . eis Ta dpy), or 
Judas Maccabaeus and his men, who had to take to the hills 
(2 Mac 527 év rots dpeow Onpiwv tporov di€lyn odv Tots per adrod, 
kal THY XopTHdy Tpopyv orTovpevor SieréXovv), or others during the 
persecution (2 Mac 6" érepo. 8 wAnoiov cuvdpapovtes eis Ta 
omyAaa). When the storm blew over, the Maccabeans recol- 
lected as tiv TOV oKnvadv éopryy ev Tois 6pecw Kal ev ToIs oryAaiols 
Onpiwv tpdrov Hoav veuopevoe (2 Mac 10°). They roamed, the 
writer adds, dressed év pydwrats (the rough garb of prophets, like 
Elijah, 1 K 191-19), év aiyelous Sépyacw (still rougher pelts). 
According to the Ascensio Lsaiae (2"*) the pious Jews who 
adhered to Isaiah when he withdrew from Manasseh’s idolatry 
in Jerusalem and sought the hills, were “all clothed in garments 
of hair, and were all prophets.” Clement (171) extends the refer- 
ence too widely: ofrwes év déppacw aiyeiors Kal pndAwrals rept- 
mrdtyncav KnpvacovTes THY eAevotv TOD Xpiorod’ A€yopev de *"HAéiav 
Kat “Aurore, ére O€ Kal “Ieexund, tots mpodytas: wpds Todrois Kal 
TOUS PELApPTUPN|LEVOVS. 

A vivid modern description of people clad in goatskins occurs in Balzac’s 
Les Chouans (ch. i.): ‘‘ Ayant pour tout vétement une grande peau de chévre 
qui les couvrait depuis le col jusqu’aux genoux. . . . Les méches plates de 
leurs longs cheveux s’unissaient si habituellement aux poils de la peau de 
chévre et cachaient si complétement leurs visages baissés vers la terre, qu’on 
pouvait facilement prendre cette peau pour la leur, et confondre, a la premiére 
vue, les malheureux avec ces animaux dont les dépouilles leur servaient de 
vétement. Mais a travers les cheveux l’on voyait bientét briller les yeux 


comme des gouttes de rosée dans une épaisse verdure ; et leurs regards, tout 
en annongant l’intelligence humaine, causaient certainement plus de terreur 


que de plaisir.” 


Their general plight is described in three participles, borepov- 
pevor, OABdpevor (2 Co 48), kaxouxodpevor (cp. 13°, and Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. 26, dcr piv amdcacbat Ta TévOn KaKovYoUpLEevoUs 
TeAevtnoar Tov Biov). Kaxodyew only occurs twice in the LXX 
(1 K 276 1199 A), but is common in the papyri (e.g. edt. Pap. 
10422, B.c. 92). This ill-treatment at the hands of men, as if 
they were not considered fit to live (cp. Ac 22%), elicits a 
splendid aside—éy otk fv déos 6 Kéopos. Compare Mechilta, 
sa (on Ex 12°): “Israel possessed four commandments, of 
which the whole world was not worthy,” and the story of the 
bath qol in Sanhedr. 11. 1, which said, ‘‘ One is here present 
who is worthy to have the Shekinah dwelling in him, but the 
world is not worthy of such.” Koopos as in v.7; Philo’s list 
of the various meanings of xéapos (in de aetern. mundi, 2) does 
not include this semi-religious sense. Of the righteous, Wis 3° 


« ‘ > , > ‘ ‘ e > ‘ 2¢/ « a 
remarks: 6 Oeds ETELPATEV AVTOVS KAL EVPEV GUTOUS GCLOVS EAUTOD, 
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‘“‘There is a class of whom the world is always worthy and more than 
worthy: it is worthy of those who watch for, reproduce, exaggerate its foibles, 
who make themselves the very embodiment of its ruling passions, who shriek 
its catchwords, encourage its illusions, and flatter its fanaticisms. But it is a 
poor véle to play, and it never has been played by the men whose names 
stand for epochs in the march of history” (H. L. Stewart, Questions of the 
Day in Philosophy and Psychology, 1912, p. 133). 


In 38> it was the not infrequent (cf. Mk 14°) confusion of 
EN and €TTI in ancient texts which probably accounted for év 
being replaced by émé (é¢’) in p!® & A P 33. 88, etc.; éxé does 
not suit ompAatos. . . dmats, and the writer would have avoided 
the hiatus in éwt épyufas. Still, whavdpevor suits only épnucats kat 
dpeow, and éri may have been the original word, used loosely 
like wAavepevor with orydalos xtA. In Ps.-Sol 17!% the pious 
éravavro év épypois, cwOAvar Woxas aitov ard Kaxovd. For ézais, 
cp. Ob 3 év tats érais tov metpov. rydatov, like the Latin 
spelunca or specus, eventually became equivalent to a “‘ temple,” 
perhaps on account of the prominence of caves or grottoes in the 
worship of some cults. 

Now for an estimate of this riers and its heroic representa- 
tives (vv.9% 40)! The epilogue seems to justify God by arguing 
that the apparent denial of any adequate reward to them is part 
of a larger divine purpose, which could only satisfy them after 
death. 

39 They all won their record (waprupnbévres=éuaprupyOnoay in v.?) for 
faith, but the Promise they did not obtain. “ God had something better in 
store for us (hugy emphatic); he would not have them perfected apart 
Jrom us. 

Some of these heroes and heroines of faith had had God’s 
special promises fulfilled even in this life (e.g. vv." 88), but the 
Promise, in the sense of the messianic bliss with its eternal life 
(10%6- 87, cf. 617f), they could not win. Why? Not owing to 
any defect in their faith, nor to any fault in God, but on account 
of his far-reaching purpose in history ; oro. mdvtes (again as in 
v.18, but this time summing up the whole list, vv.488) odk 
éxopicavro (in the sense of v.18 x) Kouiodpevor; not a voluntary 
renunciation, as Wetstein proposes to interpret it—‘non 
acceperunt felicitatem promissam huius vitae, imo deliberato 
consilio huic beneficio renunciaverunt et maluerunt affligi 
morique propter deum”) thy émayyediay (in v.13 ¢2e Promise was 
loosely called ai éwayyeAtot, and the plural ras érayyeAias is 
therefore read here by A W 436. 1611). The reason for this is 
now given (v.4°) in a genitive absolute clause, rod @cod wept tpav 
kpeitrdv Te mpoBAePapevou (the middle for the active). IpoBAérev 
only occurs once in the LXX (Ps 37}8 6 8 kvpios . . . mpoBrAére 
Ore N&et H Hepa adrod), and only here in the NT, where the re- 
ligious idea makes it practically a Greek equivalent for providere, 
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Kpeirrév te is explained by tva BY Xwpis Hpdy teAevwPGow, which 
does not mean that “our experience was necessary to complete 
their reward,” but that God in his good providence reserved the 
messianic rena of Jesus Christ until we could share it. This 
teeiwors is now theirs (g! 1273), as it is ours—if only we will show 
a like strenuous faith during the brief interval before the end. 
This is the thought of 12, catching up that of 10%, God 
deferred the coming of Christ, in order to let us share it (cp. 1 P 
110.20), his plan being to make room for us as well. The 
tedeiwors has been realized in Jesus ; till he reappears (928 1012: 87) 
to complete the purpose of God for us, we must hold on in faith, 
heartened by the example of these earlier saints. Their faith 
was only granted a far-off vision of the hoped-for end. We have 
seen that end realized in Jesus; therefore, with so many more 
resources and with so short a time of strain, we ought to be 
nerved for our endurance by the sense of our noble predecessors. 
It is not that we experience xpetrrdv te by our immediate experi- 
ence of Christ (10!*), who fulfils to us what these former folk 
could not receive before his coming. This is true, but it is not 
exactly the point here. The xpetrréy ru is our inclusion in this 
People of God for whom the reAeiwors of Christ was destined, 
the privilege of the xpeirrwy diabjxn. The writer does not go 
the length of saying that Christ suffered in the persons of these 
saints and heroes (as, ¢.g., Paulinus of Nola, Zfis¢. xxxviii. 3: 
“ab initio saeculorum Christus in omnibus suis patitur . .. in 
Abel occisus a fratre, in Noe irrisus a filio, in Abraham peregrin- 
atus, in Isaac oblatus, in Jacob famulatus, in Joseph venditus, 
in Moyse expositus et fugatus, in prophetis lapidatus et sectus, 
in apostolis terra marique iactatus, et multis ac uariis beatorum 
martyrum crucibus frequenter occisus”), and this consideration 
tells against the theory of a “mystical” sense in v.”°, The con- 
clusion of the whole matter rather is (vv.°% 4°) that the reward of 
their faith had to be deferred till Christ arrived in our day. The 
reAeiwors is entirely wrought out through Christ, and wrought 
out for all. It covers all God’s People (cp. 12”), for now the 
Promise has been fulfilled to these earlier saints. But the writer 
significantly ignores any idea of their co-operation in our faith; 
we neither pray to them, nor they for us. Josephus interpreted 
the sacrifice of Isaac, as if Abraham reconciled himself to it by 
reflecting that his son would be a heavenly support to him (Anz. 
i. 13. 3, éxeivou, Z.€. TOU Geos, THY yoxiy THY onV mpood_xopevov 
Kal map avTo KabéSovros® éveu TE fol eis KNde mova Kal YnpoKdjov 

. rov Oedv avti cavrod maperxnuevos). Such ideas lie outside 
the range of our epistle, and there is significance in the fact that 
the writer never touches them, 
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In Clement of Alexandria’s comment (Strom. iv. 14) on this passage, he 
quotes 10°59 (reading decmots mov: éavrovs: xpovet: dixasbs mou), then 
hurries on to 11°*-12? (reading éNOdcOnoav, érepdcbnoay, év povw -. ameé- 
Oavov: év épnutas: Thy émayryeNlav Tod Geod), and adds: dmodelrera voetv TO 
Kara Tapacwmnow elpnucvov pdvor. émipéper yodv' mepl judy Kpeirrdv re 
mpoetdouevouv Tod Beod (dryabds yap fv), wa un xwpls Nua TehewOGor. The 
collocation of riv émayyeAlay with rod Geo is a mistake. 


From the jpov ... pov of the epilogue the writer now 
passes into a moving appeal to his readers (121). 


1 Therefore (Tovyapofy, as in 1 Th 48), wth all this host of witnesses 
encircling us, we (kal jets, emphatic) must strip off sin with tts clinging 
folds, to run our appointed course steadily (5 bropovijs), * our eyes fixed upon 
Jesus as the pioneer and the perfection of faith—upon Jesus who, in order to 
reach his own appointed joy, steadily endured (bméwewvev) the cross, thinking 
nothing of its shame, and zs now ‘‘ seated at the right hand” of the throne of 
God. 


The writer now returns to the duty of trouovy as the im- 
mediate exercise of zicris (10°F), the supreme inspiration being 
the example of Jesus (121°) as the great Believer, who shows us 
what true iors means, from beginning to end, in its heroic 
course (rov mpoxeipevov Hiv ayava). 


The general phraseology and idea of life as a strenuous dy#v, in the 
Hellenic sense (see on 514), may be seen in many passages, ¢.g. Eurip. Ovest. 
846 f. : 

mpos & ’Apyetoy oixerar Newry, 

Wuxfis dyova Tov mpokelwevov mépt 

ddowr, ev @ Shv i) Oaveiy buds xpewv, 

Herod. viii. 102 (rodovds wodAdxts dyGvas Spapéovrar of “ENAnves) and ix. 60 
(dy@vos weylorou mpoxemmévov eNevOepny elvar 7) Sedovkwpuevyny Thy ‘ENAdda), and 
especially in 4 Mac 14° mdyres (the seven martyrs), ®omep ér’ dBavaclas dddv 
Tpéxovres, éml Tov dia TaVv Bacdvwy Odvarov éorevdoy, and Philo’s de migrat. 
Abrah, 24, xat yap “ABpadm micrevoas ‘ éyyifew Oem” (Gn 188, cp. He 118) 
Aéyerat, éav pévrou mopevouevos unre Kaun (cp. He 12°) ware pabuurhon, ws 
map éxdrepa éxtpamduevos (cp. He 12!8) rAavacOar ris méons Kat evOurevois 
Stapaprov od00, piunoduevos dé rods ayabods Spomets Td orddvoy amralorws 
dvion Tod Blov, crepdvwv kal dO\wy ératlwv revEerar mpds Td TéAos ENOwY. 
The figure is elaborately worked out in 4 Mac 17!!14 (a\n00s yap Fv dyav 
Oeios 6 Ot abré&v yeyernuevos. OoOEéTEL yap Tore apeTrh Sv LromovAs Soxiud- 
fovea’ 7d vikos év dpOapola év fwn moduxpovlw. "HAeagip dé rponywrltero: 4 dé 
parnp Tov éerra maldwy évpOrer' of Oé ade pol nywvlfovro' 6 TUpavvos avTnywvlfero* 
6 6é Kécpos Kal 0 TGV dvOpwrwy Bios EBewper), Where the Maccabean martyrs are 
athletes of the true Law; but the imagery is more rhetorical and detailed 
than in IIpds ‘EBpalous, where the author, with a passing touch of metaphor, 

suggests more simply and suggestively the same idea. 


"Exovtes . . . Giro0éwevor . . . addopadvtes, three participles 
with the verb after the second, as in Jude 7-1; but here the first, 
not the second, denotes the motive. Tooodroy! (thrown forward, 
for emphasis) €xovtes wepike(pevov iptv vépos paptipwv. Mapripes 
here, in the light of 112 45-89, denotes those who have borne 

1Tydtxovrov, x* W, 
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personal testimony to the faith. Heaven is now crowded with 
these (12?%), and the record of their evidence and its reward enters 
into our experience. Such mvevpara duxaiwv tereAccwpevwv speak 
to us (114) still; we are, or ought to be, conscious of their record, 
which is an encouragement to us (kal jets) em éeoydrov trav 
Hpepav Tovtwy (r*). It is what we see in them, not what they 
see in us, that is the writer’s main point; zepixe/wevov suggests 
that the idea of them as witnesses of our struggle (see the quot. 
from 4 Mac, above) is not to be excluded, but this is merely 
suggested, not developed. Mdprvs is already, as in Rev 218 
etc., beginning to shade off into the red sense of “martyr” (cp. 
Kattenbusch in Zeztsch. fiir neutest. Wissenschaft, 1903, pp. 111 f. ; 
G. Kriiger, zd7d., 1916, pp. 264 f.; Reitzenstein in Hermes, 1917, 
pp. 442f., and H. Delehaye in Analecta Bollandiana, 1921, pp. 
20 f.), though the writer uses the word with a special application 
here, not as usually of the Christian apostles nor of the prophets, 
but of the heroes and heroines of the People in pre-Christian 
ages. He does not even call Jesus Christ pdprus (as does the 
author of the Johannine apocalypse). 

The meaning of ‘‘ witnesses of our ordeal” (z.e. spectators) is supported by 
passages like Epict. iv. 4. 31, ovdels dyav! Sixa OoptBou ylvera* moddovs det 
mpoyuuvacras elvat, moovs [Tovs] Emixpavyafovras, moANovs ériordras, moANovs 
deards, and particularly Longinus, de swb/im. xiv. 2, who, in arguing that many 
people catch their inspiration from others, notes: 7@ yap dvTe péya TO 
adyovicpa, Toodrov broriPerOa T&V ldiwy Aédywv SikaoTHpLoy Kal OéaTpor, Kal 
év Tn\tKoUTols pwor Kpirats Te Kal wdprvow vréxew TOV ypadhoudvay evOdvas 
mematxdat. In Hducational Aims and Methods (p. 28), Sir Joshua Fitch 
writes: ‘* There is a remarkable chapter in the Epistle to the Hebrews, in 
which the writer unfolds to his countrymen what is in fact a National Portrait 
Gallery, as he enumerates, one by one, the heroes and saints of the Jewish 
history, and adds to his catalogue these inspiring words . . . [He 11°74], 
And, finally, he draws this conclusion from his long retrospect . . . [He 121]. 
How much of the philosophy of history is condensed into that single sentence } 
It is suggestive to us of the ethical purpose which should dominate all our 
historical teaching. To what end do we live in a country whose annals are 
enriched by the story of great talents, high endeavours and noble sacrifices, if 
we do not become more conscious of the possibilities of our own life, and 
more anxious to live worthily of the inheritance which has come down to 
lise 


Népos (never in this sense in LXX) has its usual Greek mean- 
ing of “host” (Latin nimbus or nubes), as, ¢g., in Herod. viii. 
109, vedos TooodtTo avOpairwv. In dyKoy d&robépevor wévta Kal Thy 
edtepiotatoy dpaptiay, dyxov is thrown first for the sake of 
emphasis: ‘‘any encumbrance that handicaps us.” The conjec- 


1 The broader conception of the moral life as an athletic contest recurs in 
Epict. iii, 25. 1-3, oxéwar, Gv mpoeOou apydpevos, rlvwy puev éxpdrnoas, rlvwy & 
of . . . ob yap dmokynréov Tov dyova Tov péyiorov aywrifouévois, dN\AG Kal 
mrnyas Anwréov’ ob yap brép wadns Kal mayKparlou 6 dydv mpdkerrae . . . GAN 
imep abris evruxlas Kal evdacuovlas. 


13 
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ture dxvov (P. Junius) is relevant, but superfluous; sloth is a 
hindrance, but the general sense of dyxos in this connexion is 
quite suitable. Compare Apul. Apologia, 19 (“etenim in 
omnibus ad vitae munia utendis quicquid aptam moderationem 
supergreditur, oneri potius quam usui exuberat”), and the evening 
prayer of the Therapeutae (Philo, wt. Contempl. 3) to have their 
souls lightened from rot rév aicOycewy Kal aicOytdv dyxov. 
"Oyxos had acquired in Greek literature the sense of pride, both 
bad and good, and it has been taken here (so sah= “having 
forsaken all pride”) as an equivalent for pride in the sense of 
conceit (fastus), as, e.g., by Bengel and Seeberg. But what the 
readers seem to have been in danger of was not arrogance so 
much as a tendency to grow disheartened. The metaphor is not 
“reducing our weight,” though éyxos had sometimes this associa- 
tion with fleshiness ; it refers to the weight of superfluous things, 
like clothes, which would hinder and handicap the runner. Let 
us strip for the race, says the writer. Put unmetaphorically, 
the thought is that no high end like miorts is possible apart 
from a steady, unflinching resolve to do without certain things. 
What these encumbrances are the writer does not say (cp. 
1115. 25. 26); he implies that if people will set themselves to the 
course of faith in this difficult world, they will soon discover 
what hampers them. In kat thy edmepioraroy dpaptiay, the article 
does not imply any specific sin like that of apostasy (v.%®) ; it is 
dpaprtia in general, any sin that might lead to apostasy (e.g. v.2®), 
The sense of edzepicraros can only be inferred from the context 
and from the analogy of similar compounds, for it appears to have 
been a verbal adjective coined by the writer; at any rate no in- 
stance of its use in earlier writers or in the papyri has been as 
yet discovered. As the phrase goes with dmo@éyevor, the intro- 
ductory kai linking thy . . . dpaptiav with dyKov, edmepictatos 
probably denotes something like “circumstans nos” (vg), from 
mepiiotdva (=cCingere). The ed is in any case intensive. The- 
ophylact suggested “endangering” (dv fv edxdAws tis eis mept- 
oTdoes eurimre’ ovdey yap otTw KivdvvOdes ws djaptia), as though 
it were formed from zepioracis (distress or misery). Taken 
passively, it might mean (a) “popular,” or (4) “easily avoided,” 
or (c) “easily contracted.” (a) mepicraros may mean what 
people gather round (zepurraréw) to admire, as, e.g., in Isokrates, 
de Permut. 135 E, Qavparoroias tais.. . td t&v dvorjrwv 
mepiotaros yevopévais, and evmrepiotatov would then = “right 
popular.” This is at any rate more relevant and pointed than 
(2), from epiiorapat, which Chrysostom once suggested (riv 
eixdAws Tepuctapernv Huds 7) Ty edKdAws TeploTtacw Svvaméevyny 
mabey: GArXov 8é TodTo, padiov yap cv OéAwpev epryevec Oat THs 
dpaprtias), though wepicraros does mean “admired,” and azepi- 
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oraros is sometimes, by way of contrast, “unsupported.” On the 
other hand, dzepioraros may mean ‘‘unencumbered,” as in the 
contrast drawn by Maximus of Tyre (Diss. XX.) between the 
simple life (darAoby Biov kat darepiorarov Kal eevdepias énBoAov) 
and a life 7@ ovx drAG GAN dvayKaiw Kal mwepictacewy yéepovtt. 
The former life he declares was that of the golden age, before 
men worried themselves with the encumbrances of civilization. 
In the light of this, edmwepioratos might mean “which sorely 
hinders” (z.e. active), a sense not very different from (vg) “cir- 
cumstans nos,” or ‘‘which at all times is prepared for us” (syr). 
(c) is suggested by Theodoret, who rightly takes 7 duapria as 
generic, and defines evrrepiotatov as eviKdAws over apevny TE Kal 
ywvopevnv. Kat yep bplahpss dedealerat, axon karabehyerat, apy 
yapyapilerar, Kai yA@ooa paota diortcbaiver, Kal 6 Aoyopds wept 
TO xelpoy d€vpporos. But “easily caught ” is hardly tense enough 
for the context. Wetstein, harking back to wepicraros and zrepi- 
oracts, connects the adjective with the idea of the heroic on- 
lookers. ‘“‘Peccatum uestrum seu defectio a doctrina Christi 
non in occulto potest committi et latere ; non magis quam lapsus 
cursoris, sed conspicietur ab omnibus. Cogitate iterum, specta- 
tores adesse omnes illos heroas, quorum constantiam laudaui, 
quo animo uidebunt lapsum uestrum? qua fronte ante oculos 
ipsorum audebitis tale facinus committere?” But “open” or 
“conspicuous” is, again, too slight and light a sense. If any 
conjecture had to be accepted, edrepiotadtov would be the best. 
Cp. the schol. on Ziad, ii. 183 (dd dé xAatvavy Bare), xAaiva 
Tetpadywvos xAapds H eis 6&b Anyovoa’ aréBare Se atryv did. 76 
eiepioraArov. Hence Bentley’s note: ‘Lego tiv trép ixavov 
amaptiav . . . immo potius etzepioraAtov amaptiay.” In Soph. 
Ajax, 821, the hero says of the sword on which he is about to 
fall, ““I have fixed it in the ground, ¢«d mepioreiAas, right care- 
fully.” The verbal adjective would therefore mean, in this 
connexion, “ close- -clinging,” while azapriavy (= burden) would be 
practically a synonym for dyKov. 

Tpéxopev . . . dpopavtes, for the motive-power in life comes 
from inward convictions. What inspires Christians ‘to hold out 
and to endure is their vision of the unseen (cp. Herodian, v. 
6. 7,6 8 "Avrwvivos Gee. .  &s TE TOV Pedr dr oPderwv Kal TOUS 
XaAwoos avTéxwov TOV imme" Tardy TE THY bd0v HvvE TPEXwV Ewrradty 
éavtod apopav Te «is TO mpoaGev TOU Geod), as the writer has 
already shown (111%), Tov mpokelpevoy Hpiv dyava is built on the 
regular (p. 193) phrase for a course being set or assigned ; ¢.g. 
Lucian in de Mercede Conduct. II, gol de 6 trep THs WuxAs ayov 
Kal vrep amavtos Tov Biov Tore mpoxeixbat Soxet: Plato’s Laches, 
1824, ov yap ayavos aOAnrai eo ev Kal ev ots jpty 6 deyoov 
mpoxevrat kTA,, and Josephus, Azz. viil. 12. 3, ot mpoxeimévov adrois 
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dOXwv, era rept TL oTOVdGT WOW, Ov Stadelrovet mepitovr’ evepyovvres. 
For ddopartes eis (v.2), see Epictetus, ii. 19, where the philosopher 
says he wishes to make his disciples free and happy, «is tov Geov 
dpopOvras év wayTl Kal pixp@ kat peyaddw. An almost exact parallel 
occurs in the epitaph proposed by the author of 4 Mac (17}%) 
for the Maccabean martyrs, ot kat é&edéknoav 7d Ovos eis Oedv 
dgopSvres kal péxpt Oavdrov tas Bacdvous iropelvavtes. “Ahopav 
implies the same concentrated! attention as dmoGXérewv (see on 
116); ‘with no eyes for any one or anything except Jesus.” 
*Incodv comes at the end of the phrase, as in 2°, and especially 
3!; the terms tov Tis miotews d&pxnydv Kal teXerwryy describe 
him as the perfect exemplar of miots in his earthly life (cp. 2}°), 
as the supreme pioneer (dépxnyés as in 2}°, though here as the 
pioneer of personal faith, not as the author of our faith) and the 
perfect embodiment of faith (reXevwrys, a term apparently coined 
by the writer). He has realized faith to the full, from start to 
finish. Tedewwrhs does not refer to reAcewOSow in 114°; it does 
not imply that Jesus “perfects” our faith by fulfilling the divine 
promises. 

In és dvtt tHs mpokerpévns adTd xapas, the xapa is the unselfish 
joy implied in 2° 9, “that fruit of his self-sacrifice which must be 
presupposed in order that the self-sacrifice should be a reason- 
able transaction. Self-sacrificing love does not sacrifice itself 
but for an end of gain to its object ; otherwise it would be folly. 
Does its esteeming as a reward that gain to those for whom it 
suffers, destroy its claim to being self-sacrifice? Nay, that which 
seals its character as self-sacrificing love is, that this to it is a 
satisfying reward” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe Mature of the Atone- 
ment, p. 23). As Epictetus bluntly put it, edv px ev to aire 7 
TO evoeBes Kal oupdéepov, od Svvatar cwOAva TO evtoeBis VY TIL 


(i. 27. 14). So, in the Odes of Solomon 31°!%, Christ says: 


“They condemned me when I stood up... 
But I endured and held my peace, 
that I might not be moved by them. 
But I stood unshaken like a firm rock, 
that is beaten by the waves and endures. 
And I bore their bitterness for humility’s sake ; 
that I might redeem my people and inherit it.” 


Hence évti (as in v.16 dvri Bodoews: cp. Plato’s Menex. 237 A, 
dvdpas ayabods érawotvtes, ot . . . THY TeAEUTHV avTl THs TOV Loév- 
Tov owrypias HAGE Hi see va f 

nplas nAAagavTo) Means, oO secure, e€ sense oO 


1 Epictetus, in his praise of Herakles (ili. 24), declares that his hero lived 
and worked with a firm faith in Zeus the Father. ‘‘ He considered that 
Zeus was his own father ; he called Zeus father, and did everything with his 
eyes fixed on Zeus (mpds éxetvov ddopay erparrev & émrparrev).” 
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mpoxerpévys (cp. v.!) tells against the rendering of dvtt . . . xapas 
as “instead of the joy which had been set before him,” as though 
the idea were that of 1125-26, either the renunciation of his pre- 
incarnate bliss (so Wetstein, von Soden, Windisch, Goodspeed, 
etc., recently), or the renunciation of joy in the incarnate life (so 
Chrysostom, Calvin), z.e. the natural pleasure of avoiding the way 
of the cross. This is a Pauline idea (2 Co 8%, Phil 2&7), which 
the writer might have entertained; but (p. 1) he never hints at it 
elsewhere, and the other interpretation tallies with the idea of 
28-9, Inspired by this, Jesus éwépewe (+76v, p!® D*) craupdy— 
as we might say in English “a cross.” Aristotle (Vik. Zth. ix. 
1, 2) declares that courage is praiseworthy just because it involves 
pain, xaXerdrepov yap Ta AvTNpa tropéve 7) Ta HS€wv arexer Oar: 
no doubt the end in view is pleasant (ro xara tiv dvOpetav TéAOs 
900, cp. He 1211), but the end is not always visible. In aioxdvns 
katadpovnoas it is not the horrible torture of the crucifixion, but 
its stinging indignity (cp. Gal 3!° for an even darker view), which 
is noted as a hard thing; it was a punishment for slaves and 
criminals, for men of whom the world felt it was well rid (cp. 
11°84), But Jesus did not allow either the dread or the experience 
of this to daunt him. He rose above “indignity and contumely, 
that is to say, all that would most touch that life which man has 
in the favour of man, and which strikes more deeply than 
physical infliction, because it goes deeper than the body—wound- 
ing the spirit” (M‘Leod Campbell, Zhe ature of the Atonement, 
pp. 229, 230). Musonius (ed. Hense, x.) defined vps or aicyivyn 
as olov AowopyOnvae H TANyHVaL 7) euTTvTOnVval, dv TO XaderdraTov 
mAnyat. But the special aicxdvy here is that of crucifixion. 
This, says the writer, Jesus did not allow to stand between him 
and loyalty to the will of God. It is one thing to be sensitive to 
disgrace and disparagement, another thing to let these hinder us 
from doing our duty. Jesus was sensitive to such emotions ; he 
felt disgrace keenly. But instead of allowing these feelings to 
cling to his mind, he rose above them. ‘This is the force of kata 
dpovynoas here, as in the last clause of St. Philip of Neri’s well- 
known maxim, ‘‘Spernere mundum, spernere te ipsum, spernere 
te sperni.” It is the only place in the NT where xaradpovety is 
used in a good sense (true and false shame are noted in 
Sir 479-21 qepi ris Wuxis cov py aicyvO7s* éotw yap aicxyivyn érd- 
yovoa dpapriav, kal err aicxivyn dd€a Kal xdpis). The climax is 
put in one of the writer’s favourite quotations from the psalter ; 
only this time he uses kexd@cxey (perfect here alone for the more 
usual aorist, 13 8! 10!2)=and so has entered on his xapd. 

Jesus thus had to suffer worse than anything you have had to 
bear; this is the thought of vv.°-4, which round off the first 
movement of the appeal in 12! ;-— 
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3 Compare him who steadily endured (Stropewevnkdra) all that hostility 
from sinful men, so as to keep your own hearts from fainting and failing. 
4 You have not had to shed blood yet in the struggle against sin, 


The writer assumes, as in 57, a close knowledge of the 
Passion story. Before proceeding to argue that suffering is a 
fruitful discipline, with which God honours them (v.*"), he re- 
minds them that as yet they have not had to face the worst (v.*). 
The metaphor of the race-course dies away into the general 
military metaphor of v.4, where dpaptia is half-personified as 
in 333, *Avadoyicacbe 1 (the ydp is corroborative: “yes, dvado- 
yioaobe” xr.) is more than katavojoate (31): “consider him and 
compare his treatment at the hands of these sinners (4paptwAdv 
as in Mk 14#!) with what you are called to suffer.” Tovadrny echoes 
otaupdv and aicxdvys, and is explained by péxprs atpartos in the next 
verse, while émopepevnxdra is another aoristic perfect like cexdOuxev. 

*AvtiXoyiav is used here of active opposition, as in Ps 17* 
(pdoai pe e€ avriAoy:Gv rood), where 8 R read davriAoyias, and 
in the papyri (eg. Zedt. P. 138 [ii B.c.] dvtiwroyuds padxyv). 
Like the verb (cp. Jn 19!2, Ro 10?!), the noun covers more than 
verbal opposition, as in Nu 20! and Jude! r7 avriAoyia Tod Kopé. 
The words eis adtév (or éavrdv, A P syr™! etc.: in semetipsum, 
vg.) have no special emphasis; all the writer means to say is 
that Jesus himself, Jesus in his own person, had to encounter 
malevolent opposition. 


This is one of the places at which textual corruption began early. The 
curious v./. éavrovs finds early support in x* D* (adrovs, pl x° 33. 256. 1288. 
1319*. 1739. 2127 Lat syr’® boh Orig.) ; p!®s* and D* go wrong here as in 
11°, D* and Lat asat 1173 (insertion). It is extremely unlikely that the read- 
ing arose from a recollection of passages like Nu 16%” (Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram) trylacayv ra mupeta Tov duaprwrOv rotrwy év (z.e. at the cost of) rats 
Puxais abra&v, or Pr 8% of dé els ewe duaprdvorres dceBodow els Tas EavTdv Wuyds. 
The notion that an evil-doer really injured himself was a commonplace (e.9. 
M. Aurel. 91 6 duaprdver éauvr@ duaprdver’ 6 ddikav éavrov ddcxet, the remark 
of Chrysippus quoted by Plutarch in de Stotc. repugn. xvi., adixetoOar bP 
éavrod rov dduxodvra Kal abrov ddcKely, bray doy ddixy, Aristotle in Magn. 
Moral. 1196a, 6 dpa ratra wh mpdrrwv adicetatrov, and Xen. Hellen. i. 7. 19, 
Heaptnkoras Ta méyiora els Oeovs Te Kal buds avrovs); Philo works it out in 
quod deter. 15, 16. But there is no point in suggesting here, as this reading 
does, that the auaprwdol were acting against their better selves, unconsciously 
injuring their own souls, as they maltreated Jesus. The writer deals with sin 
in a more straightforward and direct way, and, in spite of all arguments to the 
contrary (¢.g. by Westcott, von Soden, Seeberg, Peake, Wickham), this 
seems a far-fetched idea here. It is like the similar interpretation of éavrovs 
in 10%4, a piece of irrelevant embroidery; it ‘looks like the conceit which 
some reader wrote upon his margin” (A. B. Davidson). Theodoret took eds 
éavrovs with avadoyloacGe= ‘think to yourselves.” Which is not natural, 
though the Ethiopic version follows this interpretation. In some early 
versions (¢.¢. sah arm) neither els éauréy nor els éavrovs seems to be implied. 


’ Avadoylfouat, though not a LXX term, begins to be used in Hellenistic 
Judaism (e.g, Ps.-Sol 87 dvedoyioduny ra Kpluara Tod Geo) in a religious sense. 
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In tva . . . ekdudpevor, exAvdpevor (ekAeAvpevor p!? D*) might 
go with rats ~uxais tyav (cp. Polybius, xx. 4. 7, od povov Tots 
coparw eedAvOnoav, GAG Kai tals Wuyxais), as readily as Kapnre 
(cp. Job 10! xdéyvw 8 7H Yvy7 pov). Both verbs connect with 
it, to express the general sense of inward exhaustion and faint- 
heartedness ; indeed, Aristotle uses both to describe runners 
relaxing and collapsing, once the goal has been passed: émt rots 
kaprtjpow (at the goal of the race, not till then) éxavéovor kat 
€xvovTat’ tpoopdvTes yap TO Tépas od Kdpvovor mpdrepov (RhedZ. 
ili. 9. 2). In v.4 odmw (ydp is superfluously added by D L 440. 
491. 823 arm sah boh) «rd. does not necessarily imply that they 
would be called upon to shed their blood in loyalty to their 
faith, as if martyrdom was the inevitable result of tenacity. Nor 
is the writer blaming them; he does not mean to suggest that if 
they had been truly decided for God against the world, they 
would by this time have suffered péxpis aipatos. He is shaming 
them, not blaming them. ‘“ Your sufferings have been serious and 
sharp (10%), but nothing to what others before you, and especi- 
ally Jesus, have had to bear. Will you give way under a lesser 
strain than theirs?” The coming of the messiah was to be 
heralded by birth-pangs of trouble for his adherents on earth, 
and it might be supposed that the writer implies here: “The 
Coming One (10%?) is near (12°), as is evident from your woes ; 
do not fail, but be ready for him.” But this line of thought is 
not worked out elsewhere by the writer, and is not necessary to 
his argument at this point. To fight péxpis atwaros is to resist 
to the death; cp. the cry of Judas Maccabaeus to his troops 
(2 Mac 1314), aywvicacbou wéxpe Oavdrov. Meéypis atuaros has the 
same meaning of a mortal combat, e.g. in Heliod. vii. 8, ris 
pexpis aipatos ordcews. 

Note another case of rhetorical alliteration in alu. dvrix. . . . auapr. 
dvraywvigouevoe (cp. Clem. Hom. iv. 5, mpds tocatrny Stivamwv avraywvl- 
oacOat), and the use of dvraywvrigécGat above (v.') in the quot. from 4 Mac. 

The connexion of thought in vv.5* is: God has not yet asked 
from you the supreme sacrifice (v.*), and, besides (vv.*"), any 
demand he makes upon your courage is in your highest 
interests. 

2 sare have you forgotten the word of appeal that reasons with you as 
SONS §— 

“* My son, never make light of the Lord's discipline, 
never faint (éxdvov) under his reproofs ; 
8 for the Lord disciplines the man he loves, 
and scourges every son he receives.” 
7 Tt is for discipline that you have to endure. God is treating you as sons ; 
for where ts the son who is not disciplined by his father? *® Discipline ts the 
portion (péroxo. yeybvact, as 3\4) of all; wf you get no discipline, then you are 
not sons, but bastards. »® Why, we had fathers of our flesh to discipline us, 
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and we yielded to them! Shall we not far more submit to the Father of our 
spirits, and so live? For while their discipline was only for a time, and 
inflicted at their pleasure, he disciplines us for our good, that we may share in 
his own holiness. ™ Discipline always seems for the time to be a thing of 
pain, not of joy ; but those who are trained by it reap the fruit of tt afterwards 
in the peace of an upright life. 

With the interrogative kal ékdédnobe «rd. (v.5) the writer 
opens his next argument and appeal. All such troyuovj means 
a divine mwaiSeia or moral training, which we have the honour of 
receiving from God. Instead of adducing the example of Jesus, 
however (see on 578), he quotes from the book of Proverbs 
(vv.5- 6), and then applies the general idea (vv.""),  "ExAav6a- 
veoOa (not a LXX term) in v.° is slightly stronger than the more 
common émAavOaverOa, though it may be rhetorically chosen 
for the sake of assonance after éxAvoyuevo. The mapaxAyors is 
personified rhetorically ; “Htis (2°) Spiv (for the scripture applies 
to all believers) as utots Siahéyerar. It is the wapdkAyous of 
God, who speaks as a father to his son (vié pov), though in the 
original “son” is merely the pupil of the sage (personifying 
the divine wisdom). Tapdé«kAno.s in Alexandrian Judaism “is 
the regular term for ‘an appeal’ to an individual to rise to the 
higher life of philosophy” (Conybeare’s ed. of Philo’s de vit. 
Contempl., p. 201). The quotation is from Pr 3+ !2 (A); 


e; aS > A / / 
vie, pi dAvywpet maidelas Kupiov, 
XN > Na « > > a > fe € e 
pnde éxAvov tm airod eAeyxopevos 
a \ > a , 2. SS; 
dv yap ayarg Kipios radever (éXéyxer, B) 
pactuyot 6€ mdvra vidv dv mapadéxerat. 


After utd, pou is added (except by D* 31 Old Latin, Clem.), but 
otherwise the citation is word for word. Philo (De Congressu. 
Lrud. 31) quotes the same passage to prove that discipline and 
hardship are profitable for the soul (ovrws dpa 4 émimAnéts Kat 
vovecia Kadov vevourotar, wore du airis ) mpds Oedv dpodroyta 
ovyyéveia yiverat. Tiyap oixedrepov vid Tarpos 7) viod warpi;). The 
LXX contains a double mistranslation. (a) It is at least doubt- 
ful if the Hebrew text of the second line means “ be not weary 
of”; the alternative is a parallel to the first line, ‘scorn not.” 
(4) It is certain that the second line of v.® originally ran, “he 
afflicts the man in whom he delights,” or ‘and delights in him as 
a father in his son.” Our writer, following the free LXX version, 
notes the twofold attitude of men under hardship. They may 
determine to get through it and get over it, as if it had no 
relation to God, seeing nothing of him in it. Stronger natures 
take this line; they summon up a stoical courage, which dares 
the world to do its worst to them. This is éAtywpely matSelas 
Kupiov. It ignores any divine meaning in the rough experience. 
Other natures collapse weakly (ékdvew); they see God in the 
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trial, but he seems too hard upon them, and they break down 
m self-pity, as if they were victims of an unkind providence. 
*EXeyxdpevos . . . madeder is used, as in Rev 3!9 (éco0us éav 
Piro eAeyxw kal mrawevw), of pointing out and correcting faults ; 
paorryot, as in Judith 877 (eis vovbernow pactiyot Kvpios robs 
eyyiZovras aitd) and often elsewhere ; mapadéxerat, in the sense 
of Lk 15%. In fact, the temper inculcated in this passage 
resembles that of Ps. Sol 1611f, where the writer prays: 


yoyyvopov Kal dduvyowvxiav ev OdAiper pakpvvov am enor, 
eav dpaprijcw év TO ce maudevewv eis emvotpodijy Brcn 

év TO edéyxerOau poxnv ev xetpl campias adrhs | bay 

év TO tropetvar dikavov év TovTos eAenOyjoeTa bd Kupiov. 


In eis radetav bropévete (v.”), with which the writer begins his 
application of the text, the vigour is lost by the change of <is 
into ei (in a group of late cursives, including 5. 35. 203. 226°. 
DAL 2Ac 257. 337. 370303) 407. 500: 547,023. 704. 097.1310, 
1831. 1891. 1898. 2127. 2143 + Theophyl.), and topévere is 
indicative, not imperative.! To endure rightly, one must endure 
intelligently ; there is a reason for it in God’s relations with us 
(ds viots Spiv mpooddpetar). Mpoopeperar (cp. Sy//. 37118, i A.D.) 
is a non-biblical Greek term for “treating” or ‘“ handling” 
(“tractare, agere cum”); cp. Sy/Z. 37115, 1 a.D., and Latyschev’s 
Inscript. Antig. Orae Septentrionalis, i. 228 rots pev HAuKkwTats 
mpoopepopevos Os adeAdds . . . Tots bé raLoly ws TaTHp) ; Tis goes 
with vids, as in Mt 79 (ris éorw é& tudv avOpwros) etc., and éorw 
after vids is rightly omitted by 8* A P W 104. 256 vg sah Origen. 

A mood of bitter scepticism about the discipline of provi- 
dence recurs in some contemporary Roman writers ; both Lucan 
(Pharsalia, iv. 807 f., “ Felix Roma quidem, civesque habitura 
beatos, | si libertatis superis tam cura placeret | quam uindicta 
placet”) and Tacitus (//s¢. i. 3, “nec enim umquam atroci- 
oribus populi Romani cladibus magisve iustis indiciis adprobatum 
est non esse curae deis securitatem nostram, esse ultionem”) 
speak as if the gods showed an unpaternal vindictiveness. But 
the idea of a fatherly providence was far-spread, both within and 
without Judaism. When our author argues: “You think that 
if God were fatherly, he would spare you these hardships? On 
the contrary, they are the proof of his wise affection”—he is not 
far from Seneca’s position (in the de Providentia, iv. 7): “hos 
itaque deus quos probat, quos amat, indurat, recognoscit, 
exercet.” And in 2 Mac 6! the author bids his readers re- 


1D takes els raidelay with the foregoing mapadéxerar, as Hofmann does 
with pacrvyot. This leaves broudvere (brouelvare D) in quite an effective 
opening position for the next sentence ; but it is not the writer’s habit to end 
a quotation with some outside phrase, 
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member ras tiyswpias py mpos ddrcOpov, GAA mpds Taidiav Tov 
yévous jypov eva, According to Sanhedr. rora (cp. Sifre, Deut. 
32), Rabbi Akiba comforted R. Eliezer on his sick-bed by 
explaining to him that “chastisements are precious,” whereas 
the other three rabbis who accompanied him had only praised the 
sick man for his piety. There is a fine passage in Philo’s guod 
deter. potiori insid. soleat, 39-40, where he argues that discipline 
at God’s hands is better than being left to oneself in sin and 
folly; edruyéotepou St Kal Kpeirrous Tdv dveritpoTedtwv véwy ot 
pdduora pev emiotacias Kal dpxns déwwbevres prorkys, Av ot yevvi7- 
cavres él Téxvois KexAnpwvTat . . . tkerevwpev ody Tov Oedv ot 
cuveidnce. TOV oiKeiwy ddiKnuaTtwv eeyxopevotl, KoAdTAL Tuas 
parXov 7 mapetvar. Similarly, in de sacrificantibus, 11, he writes 
of parental care, human and divine, apropos of Deut 14! (vioé 
éore kupiy TO OG budv) Sndovete mpovoias Kat xndenovias a€vwOn- 
copmevor THS WS ex Tatpds' 7 Se emipeAera Tocovroy Siolcer THS aa 
évOpwrwv dooviep, olwat, Kal 6 émipedovpevos Siapepe. Compare 
M. Aur. i. 17, 76 dpxovTe Kal marpt troraxOjvat, Os EwedrA€ TavTa 
Tov Topov apaipyjoev pov (cp. v. 31). When the king asks, in 
the List. Arist. 248, what is the supreme instance of neglect 
(dpéAeva), the Jew answers, «i réxvwv adpovris tis ein, Kal pay Kata 
mavta tpdmrov ayayev omevdoor... Td Oe erideicbar made(ay 
cwppoorvvys petacxeiv, Geod dvvaper Todro yiverat. 


Jerome writes in his letter (Zfzst. xxii. 39) to Eustochium: ‘‘haec est 
sola retributio, cum sanguis sanguine conpensatur et redempti cruore Christi 
pro redemptore libenter occumbimus. quis sanctorum sine certamine corona- 
tus est? Abel justus occiditur ; Abraham uxorem periclitatur amittere, et, 
ne in inmensum uolumen extendam, quaere et invenies singulos diuersa per- 
pessos. solus in deliciis Salomon fuit et forsitan ideo corruit. quem enim 
diligit dominus, corripit ; castigat autem omnem filium, quem recipit.” He 
often quotes this verse (°) in his letters of counsel and warning. Thus in 
Ixviii. 1 he prefixes it with the remark, ‘‘ magna ira est, quando peccantibus 
non irascitur deus.” The modern parallel would be Browning’s hero in 
Christmas-Eve and Easter-Day (pt. 2, xxxiii.), who is 


‘‘happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 
Not left in God’s contempt apart, 
With ghastly smooth life.” 


In v.8 mdvres (sc. viol yvyovor) recalls mdvta vidv (v.%). Né0or 
are children born out of wedlock, who are left to themselves ; 
the father is not sufficiently interested in them to inflict on 
them the discipline that fits his legitimate children for their 
place in the home. Ndédos (not a LXX term) seems to mean 
born of mixed marriages, in Wis 4° (cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1650- 
1652, vd00s yap et Kod yvyowos . . . dv ye Sévys yuvaikds). So Philo 
compares polytheists and lovers of material pleasure to rév é« 
mopvns amoxunbévtwv (de Confus. ling. 28), as distinguished from 
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the sons of God. The double éore (not jre) makes the sentence 
more vivid ; the writer supposes an actual case. In vv.* 1 the 
writer simply develops this idea of maiSela, comparing the 
human and the divine methods. Hence e?ra cannot mean here 
“further” (deinde) ; it is ‘‘ besides,” in the sense that it brings 
out another element in the conception. 

Eira might be taken interrogatively (=itane or siccine), to introduce 
an animated question (as often in Plato, e.g. Leges, 9646, Theat. 207d, 
Sophést. 2226), though we should expect a 8€ in the second clause here or a 
kat before ob wot paddov. Kypke suggests that elra=el dé (quodsi) as, 
é.g.,in Jos, B./. iii. 8. 5, clr dv pev adavloyn Tis avOpdrov mapaxaTrabhKkyy, 
} OdOnrat kakds, 

NawWeurns only occurs once in the LXX, and there as a de- 
scription of God (Hos 5? éya dé waWevrys tudv); in 4 Mac 9 
(6 maidevris yépwv) it is applied to a man, as in Ro 27% Kat 
éverpevroueOa (“reverebamur,” vg), we submitted respectfully to 
them (the object of the verb being watépas), as in Mt 21%”, not, 
we amended our ways (as in LXX, eg. 2 Ch 7!* and Philo’s 
quaest. in Gen. 4° 76 pn dpaptavev pydtv TO wapapeytotov ayabdv* 
70 dpaprdvovra évrparnvar ovyyéves éxeivov). In ob wodd paddoy, 
the more common modh@ is read by D° K L, and after wodAv a 
few authorities (pl? x° D* 1739 Origen) supply the d€ which is 
strictly required after the preceding pev. The description of 
God as 74 ratpt tOv Tveupdtwy is unexpected. In the vocabulary 
of Hellenistic Judaism God is called 6 tév rrevpdtov Kai rdons 
efovatas duvdorns (2 Mac 3%4), and “ Lord of spirits” is a favourite 
Enochic title; but “spirits” here cannot mean angels (cp. Nu 
1622), The contrast between tots tis capkds tatépas and Ta 
matpl Tv mveundtwy denotes God as the author of man’s spiritual 
being ; the expression is quite intelligible as a statement of 
practical religion, and is only rendered ambiguous when we read 
into it later ideas about traducianism and creationism, which 
were not in the writer’s mind. Shall we not submit to Him, the 
writer asks, kat {ioopev (cp. 10°8 fyoerar)? “ Monemur hoc verbo 
nihil esse nobis magis exitiale quam si nos in Dei obsequium 
tradere recusemus” (Calvin). In y.!° the assumption that the 
readers were mature men (elxopey, v.°) is made explicit by mpds 
ddtyas *yepas (till we became men). IIpds here, as in Wis 168 
(cis voveciay 5é wpds dXdiyov érapayOynoay) etc., means duration ; 
it is not final, as if the parental discipline were with a view to 
the short, earthly 1ue alone. Katd 15 Soxody attots (as they 
chose) refers to the arbitrariness of the pazvza potestas. “‘ Parents 
may err, but he is wise,” as the Scottish metrical paraphrase 
puts it. 


The writer has in mind the familiar pazria potestas of the Romans, as in 
Terence’s Heauton Timoroumenos (100: ‘‘vi et via pervolgata patrum” ; 
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204-207: ‘‘parentum iniuriae unius modi sunt ferme ... . atque haec sunt 
tamen ad virtutem omnia”), where one father is confessing to another how he 
had mishandled his boy (99f.: ‘‘ubi rem rescivi, coepi non humanitus neque 
ut animum decuit aegrotum adulescentuli tractare”). Compare the remark 
of the Persian officer in Xenophon’s Cyrofaeuza (ii. 2. 14), who argued that a 
man who set himself to make people laugh did less for them than a man who 
made them weep, and instanced fathers—kdavuaor pév ye Kal mwatépes viots 
cwdpoctvnv pnxavavrat. This is wholesome correction. But it was not 
always so. ‘‘Qur postremo filio suscenseam, patres ut faciunt ceteri?” old 
Demaenetus asks, in the Aszmaria (49) of Plautus. Ovid’s “durus pater” 
(Amores, i. 15. 17) was more than a tradition of literature. Pliny tells us, 
for example, that he had once to remonstrate with a man who was thrashing 
his son for wasting money on horses and dogs (#//. ix. 12): ‘‘haec tibi 
admonitus immodicae seueritatis exemplo pro amore mutuo scripsi, ne 
quando tu quoque filium tuum acerbius duriusque tractares.” There is also 
the story told by Aelian (Var. Ast. ix. 33) about the youth who, when asked 
by his father what he had learned from Zeno, was thrashed for failing to 
show anything definite, and then calmly replied that he had learned stoically 
to put up with a father’s bad temper (67 mewabnxévar pépery dpyhv marépwv 
kal ph ayavaxretvy). Sons, says Dio Chrysostom (xv. 240 M), tpépovrac 
mdvres 0rd TOV TaTépwy Kal malovra oANaKLS bw av’tav. The general point 
of view is put by Epictetus (Auchzrzdion, 30, marip éorw* braryopeverat 
émipeneto Oat, mapaxwpey amrdvrwy, avéxerOar Nordopodvros, maloyvros), and the 
connexion of “‘life’ with madela in Pr 4 éri\aBod éufjs wadeias, uh adjjs, 
ara Hirakov adriv ceavT@ els why cov: Pr 67 AdxXvos evroA} vduou kal dbs, 
kal 60s fwis Kal Edeyxos kal madefa, and Sir 417%, 


Now for the contrast. “oO 8€ (God; sc. raidever Huds) emt 7d 
oupipépov (cp 1 Corals 2A. Anite res, oupBovdevdyror 7 pos 
TO oumépov TY Pidrwr), which is explained in eis Td petradaBetv 
(cp. 67) tis dytdtyT0s adtod. “Ayiétys is a rare term, which 
begins to appear late in Hellenistic Judaism (e.g. 2 Mac 15? rod 
mavra épopovtos pel ayiorntos: Test. Levi 3* trepdvw raons 
dy.étytos), and, except as a v./, in 2 Co 1!%, occurs nowhere else 
in the NT. Here it denotes the divine life, to share in which is 
the outcome of 6 dytacpds of Xwpls od8els Setar (7c. have a 
direct experience of) tév kuptoy (v."*). The writer, in this contrast, 
is simply arguing that the divine education, which involves some 
suffering, as all wadeia does, is more worthy of obedience from 
mature people than even the parental discipline to which, for all 
its faults ot temper, they submitted during childhood. The say- 
ings of Isokrates, that while the roots of wade’a were bitter, its 
fruits were sweet, was a commonplace of ancient morals; the 
writer is going to develop it in a moment. Meantime he alludes 
to the equally well-known truth that zoaidefa might involve severe 
physical treatment. 


Two examples may be added of this doctrine that education involves a 
discipline which sometimes requires the infliction of pain. Maximus of Tyre 
(Diss. iv. 7), in arguing that the desire to give pleasure is by no means an in- 
variable proof of true affection, asks: iAodcw S€ mov kal ratdas rarépes Kal 
OWdoKahor wadnras* kal Tl dy etn aviaporepov 4) matdt marhp Kal mabnrp diddo- 
kaos; so Philo argues in de Migrat. Abrah. 20, cwppovicray ws €oixe Toord 
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éort 7d &00s, madaryuryv, diarKkddwv, yovéwr, mpeoBurépwy, dpx ovr wn, vduwv* 
dvewdigovres. yap, gore & brov Kal Koddfovres &xaorot TovTwy duelvous Tas Yuxas 
amepydfovTat THY madevouévwv. Kal éxOpds wey ovdels ovdevl, pio. dé mao 
mdvtes. In de parent. col. 4, he explains, 6a roor’ dears a matpace Kal 
KaTnyopely mpos Tovs matdas Kat éuBpiléorepoy vovbereiv Kal, el wh Tais dC aKoov 
ametats vrelkovot, TUTTEW Kal mpomnraklfew Kal KaTadely. 

In v."' the writer sums up what he has been saying since v.°5. 
Discipline or woSeia mpds 76 mapdv (a classical Greek phrase = for 
the moment, ¢.g. Thuc. ii. 22, opdv airods mpds 76 mapov yaXerat- 
vovras) 00 ae .. . ob=absolute negative, not any) Soxet (to 
human feelings and judgment) xapas etvat GAA AUmns (to be a 
matter of, efva: with gen. as in 10%). 

Naoa pév (x* P 33, 93) and waca 8€ (:p@ xc A De H K LV 6. 326. 929. 
1288. 1836 vg syr boh Chrys. etc.) practically mean the same thing, for the 
pév is concessive ( ‘‘of course” ) and dé is metabatic. But probably it was the 
awkwardness of the double puév that led to the alteration of this one. The other 
readings, waoa yap (Cosm. (221 C) Jer. Aug.) and ma@oa (D* 104. 460. 917 arm 
eth Orig. Cosm. (376 D)) are obviously inferior attempts to clear up the passage. 

" Yotepov 8é (cp. Pr Se 4 (of the harlot) ) mpds xaupov Auraiver 
cov papvyya’ vorTepov pévro TLKPOTEPOV xoAns eipyoes), but later 
on discipline yields fruit; it is not a stone flung down arbitrarily 
on human life, but a seed. By xapidév eipnvixdv Sixatootvns the 
writer means fruit (kaprdés as often=result or outcome), which 
consists in (genit. of apposition) diavoovvy (as in 117 a generic 
term for the good life as a religious relationship to God). But 
why eipyyvexdv? Possibly in contrast to the restiveness and pain 
(Avans) of the period of discipline, when people are being trained 
(yeyupvacpévors); when the discipline does its perfect work, 
there is no friction between the soul and God. But there is also 
the suggestion of “saving” or “blissful.” Philo quotes Pr 
311.12 (see above on v.®) as a saying of Solomon ¢he peaceful 
(cipynvixds) ; the significance of this he finds in the thought that 
subjection and obedience are really a wholesome state for people 
who are inclined to be self-assertive, uncontrolled, and quarrel- 
some. He thinks that Noah is rightly called by a name denoting 
rest, since petiacw npenatoy dé kal yovxdlovra Kat orabepov ert dé 
Kal eipyvixoy Blov ot Kkadoxdyabiay retiunkdtes (Abrah. 5). To 
take eipnvixdv in some such sense (salutaris) would yield a good 
interpretation ; and this is confirmed by the similar use of eipyvy 
in v.!4 and of the adjective in 3 Mac 6%, where the Jews, in the 
ecstasy of their relief, xopots ouvictavto eippootvns cipnyixns 
onpeiov. ‘Those who stand their training reap a safe, sound life 
at last. In its social aspect, eipyvixdv could only refer to the 
brotherly love of the community; the writer might be throwing 
out a hint to his readers, that suffering was apt to render people 
irritable, impatient with one another’s faults. The later record 
even of the martyrs, for example, shows that the very prospect of 
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death did not always prevent Christians from quarrelling in 
prison. This may be the meaning of eipyvixdv in Ja 3}8, but it is 
out of keeping with the present context. 

A close parallel to v.11 is the saying of Aristotle (see above, for the similar 
remark of Isokrates), quoted by Diog. Laertius (v. 1. 18): ris wasdelas py 
Tas pev plifas elvar mexpas, yAuKets dé rods xaprovs. In Hfzst. Arist. 232, 
Tovs yap am’ avrijs (2.2. SiKacoovyns) ddurlay Karackevdfev, though the ddu7la 
here is freedom from misfortune. Clem. Alex. (Strom. vii. 10. 56), after 
speaking of the time when we are delivered from the chastisements and 
punishments as éx r&v duaprnudrwv els madelay wropuévonev cwrnpiov [He 
127], adds: med’ Hv admrod’Tpwow 7d yépas Kal ai Tiwal TeMerwOetow arrodldovrat 

. . Kal Oeol ryv rpoonyoplay KéxAnvrat of cUvOpovar TGY adrAwY OeGy, TGV bd 
TW TWTHPL TPWTwV TETAYMEVW, YEVNTO[LEV OL, 

The writer now resumes the imperative tone (vv.!2), with a 
blend of counsel and warning. The discipline of trouble is 
viewed under an active aspect; men must co-operate with God, 
exerting themselves to avoid sin (v.1) by the exercise of personal 
zeal and church-discipline. Otherwise, the results may be fatal. 
The exhortation broadens out here, resuming the tone and range 
of 10%F, 

12 So (616 as in 61) ‘up weth your léstless hands! Strengthen your weak 
knees!” And “make straight paths for your feet” to walk in. You must 
not let the lame get dislocated, but rather make them whole. 14 Aim at peace 
with all—at that consecration without which no one will ever see the Lord ; ® see 
to it that no one misses the grace of God, ‘that no root of bitterness grows up 
to be a trouble” by contaminating all the rest of you ; that no one turns to 
sexual vice or to a profane life as Esau did—Esau who for a single meal 
“parted with his birthright.” ™ You know how later on, when he wanted to 
obtain his inheritance of blessing, he was set aside ; he got no chance to repent, 
though he tried for it with tears. 

For the first time, since the hints in 31% 41 and 6, the writer 
alludes to differences of attainment in the little community. 
Hitherto he has treated them asa solid whole. But the possi- 
bility of individual members giving way has been voiced in 10”, 
and now the writer (1%) widens his appeal; his readers are to 
maintain their faith not only for their own sakes but for the sake 
of those who at their side are in special danger of collapsing. 
The courage of their 6aopov4 is more than a personal duty; they 
are responsible for their fellow-members, and this involves the 
duty of inspiriting others by their own unswerving, unflagging 
faith. The admonition, as in 13, is addressed to the whole 
community, not to their leaders. The general aim of vv.!2 13 is 
to produce the character praised by Matthew Arnold in his lines 
on Rugby Chapel : 


“Ye move through the ranks, recall 
The stragglers, refresh the out-worn ... 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
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Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God.” 


He begins in v.!? by using scriptural language borrowed freely 
from Is 35° (icxvoare, xelpes dvepevar Kal yovara mapadehupeva), 
but in a form already current in Sir 2532 (xetpes Tapeypevar Kal 
yovara mapadeAvuéva.), and also from Pr 4° (dp6as TpoXLas moves 
tots wogiv). This metaphorical language for collapsing in listless 
despair is common, ¢.g., in Sir 2!2 where xetpes wapeimevae is 
bracketed with ‘cowardly hearts,” in Philo’s description of the 
Israelites who longed to return to Egypt, Ob pev yap mpokapovres 
avérecov, Baptv avrimadov iynodpevor TOV Tévov, Kal TAS xXElpas br 
acbeveias dorep areipnKores aOAnTAaL KabjKav (de Congressu Erud. 
29, cp. He 11), and especially in the description of moral 
encouragement in Job 4° 4 ei yap ot évovbéryoas rodXods, Kal 
xelpas doGevorts Tmapexdrecas, doGevodvTas Te eEavéaTtycas pyyacw, 
yovaciv te ddvvarotow Odpoos mepeOynxas. In Dt 32°° wapadcdrv- 
peévous is parallel to mapemévovs, and in Zeph 3'° the appeal 
is Odpoe . . . pry mapeicbwoav ai yxelpés cov.! AvopOdcate 
(literally = straighten, renew) goes with ydvata better than with 
xetpas, but the sense is plain. In v.18, if woujoare is read in the 
first clause, kat tpoxids dp0ds toujoate Tots Tooty Suey is a hexa- 
meter (p. lvii). By 1d ywddv the writer means “those who are 
lame,” these crippled souls in your company. 

Probably the rovetre of 8* P 33. 917. 1831 (Orig.) has been conformed, in 
mowmoare (8° A DH KL, etc., Chrys.), to the preceding dvop@woare (so, é.9., 
B. Weiss, in Zexte u. Untersuch. xiv. 3. 4, 9, who declares that the older 
codices never yield any case of an original aor. being changed into a present), 


though some edd. (¢.g. von Soden) regard rovjoare as the original text and 
movetre as having been conformed to LXX (cp. Mt 3). 


As ia6f S€ paddov shows, éxtpar here has its medical sense 
(eg. Hippol. de offic. med. 14, os pare dvaxAGrac pipre plier 
myrat), not the common sense of being “turned aside” (as, ¢. 
in Philo, Quaest. in Exod. 2379 of advAdkTws ‘S8ouropaivres 
Stapaprdvovow TS opOijs Kat Aewpopov os ToANGKUS eis dvodlas Kal 
duo Bdrovs Kal Tpaxetas at pazrovs extpérrer Bau" TO mapamrovov €oTW 
ore kal ai  puxal TOV vedv TaLdetas Gorpodtow, and in M. Aurel. i. 7, 
Kal TO py éxtpamhvar eis LhArov codiotikdv). In Od. Sol 6!4f the 
ministers of the divine grace are praised in similar terms for 
their service to weaker Christians : 


“They have assuaged the dry lips, 
And the will that had fainted they have raised up:... 
And limbs that had fallen 
They have straightened and set up.” 
1 Clem. Hom. xii. 18, al xetpes bd Snypdrwv mwapelOnoay, 
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But here it is the members as a whole who are addressed, and 
tpox. p0as 1. T. Toolv dyav means “ keep straight ” (xoctv, dative = 
“for your feet”)—it is the only way to help your fellow-members 
who have weakened themselves. Keep up the tone of your 
community, move in the right direction, to prevent any of your 
number from wavering and wandering. The straight path is the 
smooth path, it is implied; if any limping soul is allowed to 
stray from the straight course, under the influence of a bad 
example, he will be made worse instead of better. The admoni- 
tion in Zest. Sim. 573 is interesting, as it suggests the train of 
thought here between wv.!% and 16 ; 


3 v4 \ / CUn LIAN ae. FP , 
ayabivate Tas Kapdias tuav éviriov Kuptov 
lal lal , 

Kal evOivate Tas Sdovs tudv evodriov Tov dvOpdruwv 

N 2 , 
kal éoeaGe eipicxovtes yap éviriov Kupiov kat dvOparrwv. 
prvrdkacbe otv awd THs Topveias, 
OTL 7) Topveia pyTHP eat TOV KaKOV, 

7 > \ cal lal \ a“ lal , 

xwpilovoa dd Tod Geod Kal mpoceyyilotoa TO BeXéap. 


The author of Mpds “EBpatous knows that the difficulties in the way 
of faith are more than mere despair. In 12!!! he has been 
dealing with the need of cheerful courage under the strain of 
life ; this leads to the appeal of v.12. But while there is nothing 
so infectious as cowardice or despair, he rapidly passes on, 
in vv.!5& (kai xrd.), to warn his readers against some specific 
temptations in the moral life. He continues, in a third impera- 
tive (v.!4), eipqyny Sidkere (an OT phrase, 1 P 3!) pera mdvtov. 
Here pera goes with dudxere in the sense of “along with” (as in 
119 1373, for our author avoids ovv), and zévrwy means “all the 
(other) dyror” (as in 1374). The call is to make common cause 
with all the rest of the Christians in the quest for God’s eipyvn, 
i.e. (see above on v.1!) the bliss and security of a life under God’s 
control. It is eip#v7n in a sense corresponding to the older sense 
of felicity and prosperity on the ground of some (messianic) 
victory of God, practically as in Lk 1 19%8 the Christian 
salvation; only this comprehensive sense does justice to the 
term here and in 13”. Hence the following xaé is almost = 
Sevenia 


Eipyvy in a similar sense occurs repeatedly in the context of the passage 
already quoted from Proverbs: e.g. 34? vlé, éudv vouluwry ph émdavOdvou, 
Ta dé phuara ov rypelrw oh Kapdla* wijkos yap Blov Kal érn fwhs Kal elpiyny 
mpocOicovrly gor. . . 3° drdpxov a’r@ amd cay Kaprdv Sixacoctvns . . . 
316 17 ex rod orduaros abrijs éxmopeverar Sixacootvn Kal mdvres ot TplBa adrhs 
év elpdvy . . . 3° wa mopedy memodds ev elpnyy mdcas Tas ddovs cov. After 
Pr 4° (as quoted above) there follows the promise, avrds O€ Tas dpOds moujoes 
Tas Tpoxlas cov, Tas dé mopelas cou év elpnvy mpodéer. 

The conventional interpretation takes elpyvqv with pera mévray (2, all 
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your members). This yields a fair sense, for a quarrelsome church is a real 
hindrance to effective faith ; the quarrelsomeness here would be due to the 
presence of faulty persons, whose lapses were apt to be irritating, and what 
would break eipjvy (z.e. mutual harmony) in such cases is the spirit of harsh- 
ness in dealing with faults, censoriousness, or aloofness, just as what makes 
for elpjvy is a concern for purity and goodness inspired by forbearance and 
patience. But all this is read into the text. There is no hint of such dangers 
elsewhere in II pds ‘EBpatous as there is in r P 3°: and Ro 12'®-. Our author 
is characteristically putting a new edge on an old phrase like dwbxere elpjvnv. 


What «ipyjvy specially involved is shown in kal tov déyacpdy 
ktrX. Here dyracpéds is not to be identified with cwppoodvy in the 
special sense of 134; it is the larger “consecration” to God 
which all &yvo. must maintain. In fact, dudKete Tov dytaopdy KA. 
is simply another description of the experience called “sharing 
in God’s dytétns” (v.!°). Xwpis generally precedes, here it follows, 
the word it governs (06), either for the sake of the rhythm or to 
avoid a hiatus (06 od8ets). ‘To see the Lord,” is an expression 
common in Philo for that vision of the Divine being which is 
the rare reward of those who can purify themselves from the 
sensuous (cp. H. A. A. Kennedy’s Phzlo’s Contribution to Religion, 
pp. 192f.). Kupvos is God in wv.°and °; here, in view of 98, it 
might be Jesus (as 2°), though “to see God” (vg “‘deum”) as a 
term for intimate personal fellowship is more adequate to the 
context. People must be on the alert against tendencies to in- 
fringe this dyvacpés (v.!°) ; émuoxomodvtes, one form and function of 
mapakadourtes (10”°), introduces three clauses, beginning each with 
py tus, though it is not clear whether the third (v.'®) is intended 
as an example of pravO@ow or as a further definition of the 
second py tis (pila xrr.). The first clause, ph tis botepdv (sc. 7) 
amd THs xdpitos Tod Qeod, shows Gotepety (41) with dd as in 
Eccles 6? torepov . .. dd mavtos ob eriOupjoer (Sir 7°4 wy toréper 
dard KAadvrwv has a different sense). In writing a6 ris ydpitos 
tov Oeod the writer may have had already in mind the words of 
Dt 29!8 (un ris eorw ev tpiv.. . Tivos 7 Sidvora e&€xAwev ad 
Kuptov Tod Heod Hy.Ov), which he is about to quote in the next clause. 


The rhetorical tone comes out in the two iambic trimeters of ywpls ovdels 
Bperar Tov Kvpiov and émtoxorodvres wx Tus borepay amd. 


The next clause, py tis pila mplas dvw ddouca évoxd, is a 
reminiscence of the warning against idolatry and apostasy in Dt 
2918, which A (as well as I'*) preserves in this form, pi) ris éorw 
év ipiv pila mixpias avo pvovoa évoxdj (so B¥: ev xodf B) Kal 
mukpia (B*: Kal mupia B). The form is ungrammatical, for éotw 
is superfluous, as is kat mxpia. On the other hand, the text of B 
yields no good sense, for a root can hardly be said to grow up év 
xohq, and kal mixpia is left stranded; the alteration of mixpla 
in B* does not help matters, for it is not preceded by év xoAj, 


14 
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Plainly the writer found something like the words of A in his 
text of the LXX; he may have omitted éorw and kat mxpia. 
The confusion between -oyAy and xodAr is intelligible, as 6xAos 
and xédos are confused elsewhere (Blass reads év xoAq here, 
which requires 7 or éorwv to be supplied). *Evoxdq is the present 
subjunctive of évoxdeiv, which is used in 1 Es 2! (évoxdotca) 
and 2% (évoyAjoa) of rebellion disturbing and troubling the 
realm. As a general term for “troubling” or “vexing,” it is 
common both in classical Greek and in the papyri, either 
absolutely or with an accusative, as, ¢g., Polystr. Zpzcur. (ed. 
C. Wilke) 84. 4, od0 ig’ Evds TovtTwv évoxAncapévovs 7pas, the 
edict of M. Sempronius Liberalis (Aug. 29, 154 A.D.): év TH 
oixeta TH yew[py lia TpooKaprepovor py évoxAelv (B GU. il. 372), 
and “Aristoph. frogs, 709 f., ob wodiv ot8 6 miGyKos otros 6 viv 
évoxAdv. As for bite (of a person, as, ég., in 1 Mac 12° xai 
eEnrOev e& adrav pila duaptwrds ‘Ayrtones ‘"Exigavys) Tmukptas 
(genitive of quality), the meaning is a poisonous character and 
influence (cp. Ac 87), The warning in Deuteronomy is against 
any pernicious creature in the community, who by cool insolence 
and infidelity draws down the divine sentence of extermination 
upon himself and his fellows. Here the writer thinks of people 
who consider that immediate gratification of their wishes is 
worth more than any higher end in life; they value their spiritual 
position as sons (vv.5) so little, that they let it go in order to 
relapse on some material relief at the moment. Such a nature 
is essentially BéByAos, devoid of any appreciation of God’s 
privileges, and regarding these as of no more importance than 
sensuous pleasures of the hour. Under ae bad influence of this 
(81a tatrTns, XD K LW 326, etc., as in 137: dca atris, AH P 33. 
424* syr>k! boh Clem. etc., as in rr* 12!), all the rest (ot moAXol, 
after one has been mentioned, as in Ro 5) etc.) may be tainted 
(wravOdor), and so (cp. on 10?) rendered incapable of dpecOar tov 
Kuptoy. 

The third clause (v.!°) is ph tis (sc. 4) mépvos % BéBnhos (for 
the collocation see Philo, de Sacerdot. 8, répvy cat BeBjAw cpa 
kal Wuxyv, and for this transferred sense of B. (= Lat. profanus) 
see Jebb-Pearson’s Fragments of Soph. ii. 208); BéBydos is 
only once applied to a person in the LXX, viz. in Ezk 21% od 
BéBnr« dvope (=0bn), then to people like Antiochus (3 Mac 
2% 14) or (3 Mac 7! rods BeByAovs yYeipwodsevor) recreant Jews. 
In adding 4s *Hoaé «7A. the writer chooses the story of Esau, in 
Gn 25% Re N haed to illustrate the disastrous results of yielding 
to the dpopria of which he had spoken in v.1._ There can be no 
itopovy, he implies, without a resolute determination to resist 
the immediate pleasures and passions of the hour. As Cicero 
puts it in the De Finibus, i. 14, “plerique, quod tenere atque 
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servare id quod ipsi statuerunt non possunt, victi et debilitati 
objecta specie voluptatis tradunt se libidinibus constringendos 
nec quid eventurum sit provident, ob eamque causam propter 
voluptatem et parvam et non necessariam et quae vel aliter 
pararetur et qua etiam carere possent sine dolore, tum in morbos 
graves, tum in damna, tum in dedecora incurrunt.” But why 
choose Esau? Probably owing to rabbinic tradition, in which 
Esau is the typical instance of the godless who grow up among 
good people (Isaac and Rebekah) and yet do not follow their 
deeds, as Obadiah is of the good who grow up among the wicked 
(Ahab and Jezebel) and do not follow ¢hezr deeds (Sifre 133 on 
Nu 27!). The rabbinic tradition! that Esau was sensual, is 
voiced as early as Philo, in the de (Vobilitate, 4 (6 dé petlwv 
areiOis €x TOV yaoTpos Kal TOY peTa yarTépa HdovOV aKpards exwv, 
tf av dverciobn kai mpecBelwy eSictacbar TO pet adtod Kat 
peravoeiy eiOis ef’ ols ebéory Kal povay Kata Tod adeAod Kal pndéev 
érepov 7) Oe dv AvTIcEL Tors yoveis TpaypateverOar), where Philo 
interprets the petdvova of Esau as simply regret for a bad bargain. 
Our author may have considered Esau a mépvos literally—and in 
any case the word is to be taken literally (as in 134), not in its 
OT metaphorical sense? of “ unfaithful”—but the weight of the 
warning falls on BéByAos, as is clear from the phrase dvti Bpdoews 
pds (cp. Gn 2578 % Opa airod Bpdois airo). T. H. Green 
(Prolegomena to Ethics, § 96) points out that hunger was not the 
motive. ‘Ifthe action were determined directly by the hunger, 
it would have no moral character, any more than have actions 
done in sleep, or strictly under compulsion, or from accident, or 
(so far as we know) the action of animals. Since, however, it is 
not the hunger as a natural force, but his own conception of 
himself, as finding for the time his greatest good in the satis- 
faction of hunger, that determines the act, Esau recognizes 
himself as the author of the act... . If evil follows from it, 
whether in the shape of punishment inflicted by a superior, or 
of calamity ensuing in the course of nature to himself or those in 
whom he is interested, he is aware that he himself has brought 
it on himself.” The suds is emphatic: “id culpam auget, non 
misericordiam meretur” (Bengel). 

In the quotation from Gn 25% (dmédoro 5¢ "Hoad 74 mpwroroxeta rg 
"TaxdB), aéSero (A C 623), as if from a form a1ro8{8w (cp. Helbing, 105), is 
preferred by Lachmann, B. Weiss, WH. 

The warning is now (v.!”) driven home. “lote, indicative here 
(a literary Atticism, though Blass insists that it is chosen for the 


1Jub 258 (Esau tempting Jacob to take one of his own two sensual 


wives). 
2 ITopvela has this sense, and so has the verb (e.g. Ps 73% éfwdéOpevoas 


mavra Tov mopyvevovTa amd c00). 
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sake of the rhythm, to assimilate tore yap drt Kat pe(témerta) to 
the closing words of the preceding sentence), recalls to the 
readers the scripture story with which they were so familiar. 
“lore Stu Kal (another item in his story) petémerta 6€\wv KAnpovo- 
poor (1 P 3°) thy eddoylay (=mpwrordca as in 1 Ch 51! ?) 
dmedoxipdoOn (Jer 6° dredoxipacey airovs Kipios: Ign. Rom. 8% 
eav drrodokipacS). *AmodoxudtecOar is common in the Greek 
orators for officials being disqualified, but the rejection here is 
an act of God; Esau is a tragic instance of those who cannot 
get a second chance of perdvova (6°). The writer has again the 
sombre, serious outlook which characterizes a passage like 64°. 
The very metaphor of plant-growth occurs here as there, and 
aredoxipaaOy recalls dddxiwos. Meravove is impossible for certain 
wilful sins ; certain acts of deliberate choice are irrevocable and 
fatal Why this was so, in Esau’s case, is now explained; 
petavolas yap témov obx ebpe (edpicxw= obtain, with éxlyrety as 
often in LXX, eg. Dt 4?°), katwep peta Saxpdwv (emphatic by 
position) éx{ytjcas abtHy (2.e. weravoiav. ‘ Meravotas Toros is, in 
fact, werdvoww. . . . When per. térov is taken up again, the mere 
secondary réos disappears, and it is atryv, not airdv, agreeing 
with the great thing really sought,” Alford). If the writer used 
his usual A text of the LXX, he would not have found any 
allusion to the tears of Esau in Gn 27%8, but the tears were 
retained, from the Hebrew, in Jub 26%, in other texts of the 
LXX, and in Josephus (Azz. i. 18. 7, révOos jyev eri rH} Siapapria. 
Kai atrod rots ddxpvow axGdopevos 6 matyp KtA.).1 “Those tears 
of Esau, the sensuous, wild, impulsive man, almost like the cry 
of some ‘trapped creature,’ are among the most pathetic in the 
Bible” (A. B. Davidson). Aéryv refers to petavotas, not to 
eddoylas (which would require petavoias . . . edpev to be taken 
as a parenthesis, a construction which is wrecked on the anti- 
thesis between eépev and éxfytjcas). The petdvora is not a 
change in the mind of Isaac, which would require some additional 
words like tod matpds. Besides, Esau does not beseech Isaac to 
alter his mind. Nor can it refer to a change in God’s mind. It 
is “a change of mind” on Esau’s part, ‘undoing the effects of 
a former state of mind” (A. B. Davidson). Bitterly as Esau 
regretted his hasty action, he was denied any chance of having 
its consequences reversed by a subsequent perdvova ; this is the 
writer’s meaning. “Advvarov raAw dvaxauvilewv eis wetavorav is the 
law of God for such wilful offenders, and to try for a second 
perdvoa is vain. Such is the warning that our author deduces 
from the tale of Esau. 


1 There is a striking parallel in De Mercede Conductis, 42, where 
Lucian describes an old man being met by 4 merdvou Saxptovoa és ovdév 
dpeNos. 
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This inexorable view agrees with Philo’s idea (Leg. Alleg. ili. 75, moddais 
yap Wuxats peravola xpjobar Bovrnbetoats od émérpewev 6 beds) that some, 
like Cain! (guod deter. pot. 26, T@ 5é ph Sexouévw perdvoay Kaly 60 
birepBodhv dyous), are too bad to repent, though Philo illustrates it here not 
from Esau, but from Lot’s wife. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 5 he declares that 
luxurious spendthrifts are duvoxd@aproe Kal dvolaror, ws wnde Oe@ TO Thy Piow 
Yew cvyyvaeuns a&io0c8ar, In Jub 35"4 Isaac tells Rebekah that ‘‘ neither Esau 
nor his seed is to be saved.” But the idea of II pds ‘HBpatous is made still more 
clear by the use of petavolas témov as an expression for opportunity or 
chance to repent. This is a contemporary Jewish phrase ; cp. Apoc. Bar 
85)? (‘‘ For when the Most High will bring to pass all these things, there will 
not then be an opportunity for returning . . . nor place of repentance”), 
4 Es 9” (‘while a place of repentance was still open to them, they paid 
no heed”), which goes back to Wis 12!° xplywy dé kara Bpaxd édldous rérov 
peravolas (of God punishing the Canaanites). It is linguistically a Latinism,? 
which recurs in Clem. Rom. 7° (év yeved xal yeved peravolas rémov édwxey 
6 Seomdrns Tois Bovouévors émiotpaphvac ém avréy) and Tatian (Orat. ad 
Graecos, 15, dia Totro yotv ) rév daudvav brdoracts otk exer peravolas 
térov), But a special significance attaches to it in 4 Esdras, for example, 
where the writer (¢.g. in 7!) rules out any intercession of the saints for the 
ungodly after death, in his desire to show that ‘‘the eternal destiny of the 
soul is fixed by the course of the earthly life” (G. H. Box, The Ezra- 
Apocalypse, pp. 154, 155). Here, as in the Slavonic Enoch (531), which also 
repudiates such intercession, ‘‘ we may detect the influence of Alexandrine 
theology, which tended to lay all stress upon the present life as determining 
the eternal fate of every man.” The author of IIpds ‘E8palous shared this 
belief (cp. 97’) ; for him the present life of man contains possibilities which 
are tragic and decisive. He ignores deliberately any intercession of saints or 
angels for the living or for the dead. But he goes still further, with Philo 
and others, in holding that, for some, certain actions fix their fate beyond any 
remedy. He regards their case as hopeless; characters like Esau, by an 
act of profane contempt for God, are rejected for ever, a second merdvoww being 
beyond their reach. 


The connexion (ydép) between the finale (vv.!829) and what 
precedes lies in the thought that the higher the privilege, the 
higher the responsibility. In Leg. Ad/eg. iii. 1, Philo quotes Gn 
2577 to prove that virtue’s divine city is not meant for human 
passions ; ov yap wépuxey 7 TOV Tabdv Onpevtixy Kaxia THY apeTAs 
moXAwv, wickedness banishing men from the presence and sight 
of God. But this line of thought is not in the writer’s mind. 
It is more relevant to recall that Esau typifies exclusion from 
God in Jub 15% (“Ishmael and his sons and his brothers and 
Esau, the Lord did not cause to approach Him”); yet even 
this is not needful to explain the turn of thought. The writer is 
continuing his grave warning. As vv.!417 recall the first warning 
of 648, so he now proceeds to reiterate the second warning of 
1076-31, reminding his readers that they stand in a critical position, 


1 Philo read pelfwr 4 alrla wou Tod ddeOfva in Gn 4™, 

2 Livy, xliv. 10, “‘ poenitentiae relinquens locum” (cp. xxiv. 26, ‘locus 
poenitendis”); cp, Pliny’s Zfp. x. 97, ‘‘ex quo facile est opinari, quae turba 
hominum emendari possit, si sit poenitentiae locus,” where the phrase is used 
in quite a different sense, of a chance to give up Christianity. 
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in which any indifferences or disobedience to God will prove 
fatal. This is the note of vv.2>29 in particular. But he leads up 
to the appeal by describing in a vivid passage the actual position 
of his readers before God (vv.!84); their new status and en- 
vironment appeals even more powerfully and searchingly for an 
unworldly obedience to God than the old status of the People. 

18 You have not come (wpowedAnAVOaTe) to what you can touch, to ‘* flames 
of fire,” to “mist” and “ gloom” and ‘‘ stormy blasts, * to the blare of a 
trumpet and to a Voice” whose words made those who heard it refuse to hear 
another syllable * (for they could not bear the command, ‘‘ If even a beast 
touches the mountain, it must be stoned”)—* indeed, so awful was the sight 
that Moses said, ‘I am terrified and aghast.” ™ You have come (wpowednhv- 
Oate) to mount Sion, the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, to 
myriads of angels in festal gathering, * to the assembly of the first-born 
registered in heaven, to the God of all as judge, to the spirits of just men made 
perfect, *4 to Jesus who medzates (8° 9") the new covenant, and to the sprinkled 
blood whose message ts nobler than Abels. 


The passage moves through two phases (vv.!§?! and 22-4), 
contrasting the revelation at mount Sinai (2? 108) with the new 
d:aOyxy, the one sensuous, the other spiritual; the one striking 
terror with its outward circumstances of physical horror, the 
other charged with grace and welcome as well as with awe. The 
meditation and appeal are woven on material drawn from the 
LXX descriptions of the plague of darkness on Egypt (Ex 107f 
Wnrapynrov oKdTos .. . ey€vero oKdTos yvodos P'ehAa) and the 
theophany at Sinai (Dt 41! mpooy\Oere kal éorynte id 7d Spos* 
Kal TO Opos exaleTo Tupl Ews TOD otpavod, oKdTos, yvodos, O’eAXa, 
pov) peyady, and Ex 19! rpocexere Eavtois tod dvaBivac eis Td 
pos Kal Ovyeiy Te abtod' was 6 didpevos TOD dpous Oavarw TeAevTHTEL 

. . & Alois ALGoBoANOHoerar 7) Bord. KatatokevOyjoerar’ édv TE 
KThvos édv Te avOpwros, od Lyoerar . . . Kal eyivovto dwvat Kat 
dotparal Kal vepérn yvopadys éx’ dpovs Lewd, Hovy tHs oddmvyyos 
nXEL péya’ Kat érronOn mas 6 Aads 6 év TH mapeuBor(H). In v.18 
the text is difficult and perhaps corrupt. Wndadwpévm sper 
would be equivalent to wWyAadyra dpe, a tangible, material 
mountain; but as dpe is a gloss (added, from v.2, by D K L 
255 syr™ arm Athan. Cosm. etc., either before or after y7.), 
though a correct gloss, y. may be taken (a) either with supi, 
(4) or independently. In the former case, (a) two constructions 
are possible. (i) One, as in vg (“ad tractabilem et accensi- 
bilem ignem”), renders “to a fire that was material (or palpable) 
and ablaze”; (ii) “to what was palpable and ablaze with fire” 
(wvpé in an ablative sense). (i) is a daring expression, and the 
implied contrast (with v.?°) is too remote. The objection to (ii) 
is that rvpé here, as in the OT, goes with the following datives. 
It is on the whole preferable (4) to take WnAadwpevw by itself 
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(sc. rw). The mountain could not be touched indeed (v.2°), but 
it was a tangible object which appealed to the senses. This is 
the point of contrast between it and the Xiav dpos, the present 
participle being equivalent to the verbal adjective WyAadyros. 
Kypke connects y. with mvpé in the sense of “touched by 
lightning” (‘‘igne tactum et adustum”), comparing the Latin 
phrase “ fulmine tactum.” But the Greek term is @iyyavew, and 
in any case this interpretation really requires dpe, the mountain 
“‘sundering ” under the lightning touch of God (Ps 144) etc.). 


Two conjectures have been proposed, bweu vevepouévm by G. N. Bennett 
(Classical Review, vi. 263), who argues that this ‘‘ would fit in exactly with 
the OT accounts, which represent the summit of the mountain as burnt with 
fire, while lower down it was enveloped in a dense cloud” ; and repeWadw- 
pévw (Sper) by E. C. Selwyn (Journal of Theological Studies, ix. 133, 134)= 
“calcined” (a calcined volcano). Others (e.g. P. Junius) less aptly insert 
ot or wu before WyAag@wuévw, to harmonize the phrase with v.”°, 


In the rest of the description, {6 is a poetical word (cp. 
de Mundo, 400a, heaven ravros Codov kal atdxtov Kwypatos Kexw~ 
ptopevov), which the writer prefers to oxétos. Kat @uéAdn— 
OveAXn, a hurricane, is defined by Hesychius as dvéuov ovatpodi) 
Kal 6p, H Katavyis (cp. Hom. Od. 5. 317), and in de Mundo, 3954, 
as mvedua Biavov Kat dpvw tpocaddrcopevov. In v.! Axw (Hyn 
*Arriuxot’ Hxos "EXAnves, Moeris) is a synonym for the LXX ¢wv4, 
which the writer intends to use immediately. Philo had already 
used 7xos in de Decalogo, 11: mdvta 8 ws eixds TA wept Tov Toro 
EOavparovpy<iro, Ktvrois Bpovrav peLovwv i) date xwpeiv akods, 
dorparav Aduperw abyoedeotdtas, dopdtov odArvyyos 7X} ™pods 
pnKwrrov amrotewovcn . . . Tupos ovpaviov popa karvad Babel Ta ev 
KUKAw ovokidcovtos. In de Spec. Leg. ii. 22 he explains that the 
gwv?) oddrvyyos announced to all the world the significance of 
the event. Finally, cat govf pypdtev (the decalogue in Dt 4!%), 
fis (ze. the dwvy) ot dkodcavtes Tapyntjoavto ph (pleonastic nega- 
tive as in Gal 5’; hence omitted by 8* P 467) mpooteOfvar (the 
active mpooOeivat, in A, is less apt) adrots (7.e. the hearers) Adyov 
(accus. and infinitive construction after jy, cp. Blass, § 429). 
The reference in v.29 is to the scene described in Dt 524", where it 
is the leaders of the nation who appeal in terror to Moses to take 
God’s messages and orders for them: kal viv pa droOdvwmev, ore 
e~avaddoea Hnuas TO Tip TO péya TovTo, édv tpocHipeba iets 
éKkovaoa. tHV pwvyv Kuplov rod Oeod apav ert, Kal arobavovpeba, 
But in Ex 20!9 it is the people, as here, who appeal to Moses, 
poy AaAeirw mpds Has 6 eds, pr aroOdvopev. TS BiaoteAddpevov 
(in Ex 191%, see above) is passive. AcvacréAXopar is said by Anz 
(Subsidia, 326f.) not to occur earlier than Plato; here, as in 
Jth 1122 (60a Sveore’Aato adrots 6 Geds), of a divine injunction. 
In v.?! gavtafdpevov is not a LXX term (for the sense, cp. Zec 10! 
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kvp.os éroincev pavracias, of natural phenomena Jike rain); it is 
used here for the sake of alliteration (dof. ¢av7.). To prove 
that even Moses was affected by the terrors of Sinai, the writer 
quotes from Dt 9!9 éxoBds eips, adding rhetorically kat €vrpojos. 
He forgets that Moses uttered this cry of horror, not over the 
fearful spectacle of Sinai but at a later stage, over the worship of 
the golden calf. For évtpopos, cp. 1 Mac 13? évrpopos Kai expoBos 
(v.2. €uoBos). The phrase évrpoyos yevopevos is applied by 
Luke to the terror of Moses at the dwv7) Kupiov out of the burning 
bush (Ac 7*?). 


Assonance led to éxrpowos (& D*) or @udoBos (M 241. 255. 489. 547. 
1739 Thdt.). ”“Evrpouos was read by Clem. Alex. (votreft. ix. 2). 


The true position of Christians is now sketched (vv.??-4). 
"ANAG mpogednAUOaTe Ludy dper kai méder (1110 16) Oeod Lavtos, 
the author adding ‘lepouoadhp émoupaviw (111°) in apposition to 
mode, and using thus the archaic metaphors of Is 18’, Am 1’, 
Mic 4! etc., in his picture of the true fellowship. Paul had 
contrasted mount Sinai (=the present Jerusalem) with 7 avw 
‘IepovoaAjm. Our author’s contrast is between mount Sion 
(=‘IepoveaAnp érovpdvios) and mount Sinai, though he does not 
name the latter. From the wéA:s he now passes to the zodtrau, 

In Chagiga, 124, i. 33, Resh Lakish deduces from 1 K 8! and Is 63% 
that zebul, the fourth of the seven heavens, contains ‘‘the heavenly Jerusalem 


and the temple,” z.e. as the residence of deity ; while Ma’on, the fifth heaven, 
holds the ‘‘ companies of ministering angels.” 


The second object of mpocehnddOate is Kal pupidow (so 
En 4o!: “I saw thousands of thousands and ten thousand times 
ten thousand before the Lord of spirits”) d&yyédwv, with which 
mavnyvpet must be taken, leaving the following kat to introduce 
the third object (v.28). The conception of the angels as pupiddes 
goes back to traditions like those voiced in Ps 68! (76 dpya rod 
God pevpromAdavov, XiALdoes EVOnVOvVTwV’ 6 KUpLos ev adtois év Swed) 
and Dan 71° (ytprar prupiddes). TLaviyvpis was a term charged 
with Greek religious associations (cp. R. van der Loeff, De Ludis 
Eleusiniis, pp. 85 f.), but it had already been adopted by Greek 
Jews like the translators of the LXX and Josephus for religious 
festivals. NMavnytper describes the angelic hosts thronging with 
glad worship round the living God. Their relation to God is 
noted here, as in 1/* their relation to human beings. "Eva 
mavyyupis éxet xapd, as Theophylact observes (tAapas eiOupias, 
nv mavyyupis émilyret, Philo, za Flacc. 14); but the joy of 
Lk 151° is not specially mentioned. Chrysostom’s suggestion is 
that the writer évrad0a tiv xapay Setxvvcr kal Tv edppootvnv avrt 
Tod yvdgov Kal TOU oKdTovs Kat THS OvéAAyns. Augustine (Quwaesé. 
i. 168: “accessistis ad montem Sion et ad ciuitatem dei Hier- 
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usalem et ad milia angelorum exultantium ”) seems to imply not 
only that mavnydper goes with dyyédwy, but that he knew a text 
with some word like ravyyupifdvtwyv (Blass), as is further proved 
by boh (“keeping festival”), Orig'** (laetantium, collaudantium), 
and Ambrose. There is a hint of this in Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
ix. 6, 7, ary yap % mpwrdroKos éxxAnoia ) &k woddOv ayabdv 
ovyKepevn TaLoLwv* TavT. éorTt TO. mpwroToKa TO. evarroyeypap.peva 
év otpavois Kal Toravras pupiaow ayyéhov cupmravyyupilovra. 

The human zoXtrau are next (v.28) described as éxkdnota 
TpwtoToKkwy adtoyeypaupevav év ovpavois. (For the collocation of 
angels and men, see En 39° “Mine eyes saw their [ze the 
saints’| dwellings with His righteous angels, and their resting- 
places with the holy ”; the Enoch apocalypse proceeding to the 
intercession of the angels (“‘and they petitioned, and interceded, 
and prayed for the children of men”) which the Christian writer 
deliberately omits.) The phrase describes what the author else- 
where calls 6 Aads (rod Geod), but in two archaic expressions, 
chosen to emphasize what Paul would have called their election. 
They are mzpwrdroxo: (as Israel had been zpwrédtoxos, Ex 42? etc.), 
with a title to God’s blessing (v.!° pwrordéxia). The choice of 
the plural instead of the collective singular was due to the 
previous plural in pupidoww dyyéAwv. In dmroyeypappevav év 
odpavois there is a passing allusion to the idea of the celestial 
archives or register—a favourite poetical figure in which the 
Oriental expressed his assurance of salvation.! As in Lk 10% 
so here, the phrase refers to men on earth, to the church militant, 
not to the church triumphant; otherwise év oépavots would be 
meaningless. 

This interpretation, which groups ravyyvper with what precedes, is current 
in nearly all the early versions and Greek fathers, who generally assume it 
without question. The real alternative is to take wupidow as further defined 
by dyyéAwv mavnyiper kal éxxAnola mpwrordkwy amroyeypaupévwv év otpavots. 
This introduces and leaves wupidow rather abruptly, and implies that angels 
alone are referred to (so recently Dods, von Soden, Peake, Seeberg), called 
mpwrordéko. as created before men. But, while a later writer like Hermas 
( Vis, iii. 4) could speak of angels as of mp&rou xricbévTes, AToyeypap.peveav 
cannot naturally be applied to them. Hermas himself ( Vzs. i. 3) applies that 
term to men (éyvypag¢joovrat els Tas BIBAous THs (wHS meTa TOV aylwy). 


A fresh sweep of thought now begins (78%), The writer 
is composing a lyrical sketch, not a law-paper; he reiterates the 
idea of the fellowship by speaking of God, men, and him by whom 
this tie between God and men has been welded, the allusion 
to Jesus being thrown to the end, as it is to form the starting- 
point for his next appeal (vv.%"), In kat kpitq 06 mdvtwy it is 
not possible, in view of 977 (wera S5€ rodro Kpiows) and of the 
punitive sense of xpivw in 10%, to understand xpuryjs as defender 

1 Clem. Hom, ix. 22, rd dvduara év otpayg ws del (ovrwv dvaypapivat. 
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or vindicator (so, ¢.g., Hofmann, Delitzsch, Riggenbach). The 
words mean “to the God of all (angels and men, the living and 
the dead, Ac 1042), and to him as xpurys, to whom you must 
account for your life.” It is implied that he is no easy-going 
God. The contrast is not between the mere terrors of Sinai 
and the gracious relationship of Sion, but between the outward, 
sensuous terror of the former and the inward intimacy of the 
latter—an intimacy which still involves awe. In the next phrase, 
mvedpara Sikaiwy means the departed who have in this life been 
Sikator in the sense of 10%! ; teteNevwpévwv is added, not in the 
mere sense of “departed” (reAcurav = reAcrova ba, TeXevodv), but 
to suggest the work of Christ which includes the décavor, who 
had to await the sacrifice of Christ before they were “ perfected ” 
(11%), If this involves the idea of a descent of Christ to the 
under-world, as Loofs (e.g. in ZRZ. iv. 662) argues, it implies 
the group of ideas mentioned in 2, which may have lain in the 
background of the writer’s thought. At any rate the “ perfect- 
ing” of these décavo, their tedelwors, was due to Jesus; hence 
(v.24) the writer adds, kat 8:a0yKyns véas peottn “Inood (again at 
the end, for emphasis), where véas is simply a synonym for kawvijs 
(88 etc.). The classical distinction between the two terms was 
being dropped in the xowy. THs véas ‘Tepovoadyjp occurs in Zest. 
Dan 5**, and the two words are synonymous, e¢.g., in Zest. Levi 
84 (erixAnOnoerat aitd dvopa Kaivov, Ott Bacideds . . . roijoer 
iepareiav véav). Indeed Blass thinks that the unexampled dca6yxns 
vedas was due to a sense of rhythm; the author felt a desire to 
reproduce the — .. —— J — of the preceding wy rereXerwpevov. 


In Cambodia (cp. ERE, iii. 164) those who are present at a death-bed all 
“repeat in a loud voice, the patient joining in as long as he has the strength, 
‘ Arahan! Arahan!’ ‘the saint! the just one!’ (Pali avaham=‘the 
saint,’ ‘one who has attained final sanctification’).” Bleek is so perplexed 
by kal mvevm. dix. TeX. coming between Gem and "Inood that he wonders 
whether the author did not originally write the phrase on the margin, intending it 
to go with mavnyvtpe: or éxkAnolg, The curious misreading of D d, redewedww- 
weve, underlies Hilary’s quotation (¢ract. zw Ps, 124: ‘ecclesia angelorum 
multitudinis frequentium—ecclesia primitivorum, ecclesia spirituum in domino 
fundatorum”), Another odd error, mvevuare for mvevsuacr, appears in D 
(boh?) d and some Latin fathers (e.g. Primasius)—a trinitarian emendation 
(Sree), 


In S:a0qKns véas, as in 13”, the writer recalls the conception 
with which he had been working in the middle part of his argu- 
ment (chs. 7-10) ; now he proceeds to expand and explain the 
allusion in kat aipatt pavtiopod (9!) kpetrroy (adverbial as in 
t Co 7°8) Aadodvte mapa (as in 14 etc.) Tov "ABed (=7d1 rod ”ABed, 
cp. Jn 5*°). Reconciliation, not exclusion, is the note of the véa 
diabyxn. The blood of the murdered Abel (114) called out to 

17d” ABeX (genitive) was actually read by L and is still preferred by Blass. 
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God in En 22 (where the seer has a vision of Abel’s spirit 
appealing to God) for the extinction of Cain and his descendants. 
The xpetrrov in Jesus here is that, instead of being vindictive 
and seeking to exclude the guilty, he draws men into fellowship 
with God (see p. xlii). The contrast is therefore not between the 
Voice of the blood of Jesus (AaXAotvrt) and the Voice of the 
decalogue (v.1°), but between Jesus and Abel; the former opens 
up the way to the presence of God, the latter sought to shut it 
against evil men. The blood of martyrs was assigned an atoning 
efficacy in 4 Mac 628 1721f ; but Abel’s blood is never viewed in 
this light, and the attempt to explain this passage as though the 
blood of Jesus were superior in redeeming value to that of Abel 
as the first martyr (so, e.g., Seeberg), breaks down upon the fact 
that the writer never takes Abel’s blood as in any sense typical 
of Christ’s. 


The application of vv.18-*4 now follows. Though we have a far 
better relationship to God, the faults of the older generation may 
still be committed by us, and committed to our undoing (vy.”5-2), 


25 See (Bdémere as 3)*) that you do not refuse to listen to hts voice. For if 
they failed to escape, who refused to listen to their tnstructor upon earth, much 
less shall we, if we discard him who speaks from heaven. * Then his voice 
shook the earth, but now the assurance zs, ‘‘ once again I will make heaven as 
well as earth to quake.” ™ That phrase (7d 5é as Eph 4°), ‘‘ once again,” de- 
notes (Oydot, as in 98) the removal of what zs shaken (as no more than created), 
to leave only what stands unshaken. * Therefore let us render thanks that we 
get an unshaken realm ; and in this way let us worship God acceptably—*® but 
with godly fear and awe, for our God ts indeed ‘‘ a consuming fire.” 


The divine revelation in the sacrifice of Jesus (AaAodvre) 
suggests the start of the next appeal and warning. From the 
celestial order, just sketched, the divine revelation (tév Aadodvta 
. . . Tov dw odpavdv) is made to us; instead of rejecting it, which 
would be tragic, let us hold to it. The argument is: God’s 
revelation (v.”°) implies a lasting relationship to himself (v.*8) ; 
and although the present order of things in the universe is 
doomed to a speedy fall (v.?°), this catastrophe will only bring 
out the unchanging realm in which God and we stand together 
(v.27), The abruptness of the asyndeton in (v.*°) BXéwete py KrA. 
adds to its force. Napattyonobe . . . Tapattyodpevor are only a 
verbal echo of mwapythoavto xrX. in v.19; for the refusal of the 
people to hear God except through Moses is not blamed but 
praised by God (Dt 5%). The writer, of course, may have 
ignored this, and read an ominous significance into the instinctive 
terror of the people, as if their refusal meant a radical rejection 
of God. But this is unlikely. By wapartnodpevor tov xpnpatifovta 
he means any obstinate rejection of what Moses laid down for 
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them as the will of God. Et... od« (as was the fact) ééépuyov 
(referring to the doom mentioned in 2? 37f 109), As in 2° (ds 
Hpels expeveopueba), expetyw is used absolutely ; the weaker éfvyov 
is read only by 8° DK LM W 104, etc. In the following words 
there are three possible readings. The original text ran: (a) émt 
yis Twaportnodpevor tov xpynpatifovta (x* A C D M d boh Cyr.), 
éxt yys being as often thrown to the front for the sake of 
emphasis. But the hyperbaton seemed awkward. Hence (é) 
tov éml yhs mapairnodpevor x. (N° K L P Chrys. Thdt. etc.) 
and (¢) mapairyodpevor Tov ert yns x. (69. 256. 263. 436. 462. 
467. 1837. 2005 vg) are attempts to make it clear that émt yfjs 
goes with tov xpnpatifovta, not with wapaitnodpevor. The latter 
interpretation misses the point of the contrast, which is not 
between a rejection on earth and a rejection in heaven (!), but 
between a human oracle of God and the divine Voice ar 
ovpavav to us. The allusion in tov xpyparifovra! is to Moses, 
as Chrysostom was the first to see. To refuse to listen to him is 
what has been already called a6eretv vépov Mwicéws (1078). As 
the Sinai-revelation is carefully described in 2? as 6 dv dyyéAwv 
AadnOets Adyos, so here Moses is 6 xpyparifwv, or, as Luke puts 
it, ds edé€aTo Adyta Lavra Sotvar (Ac 7°8); he was the divine 
instructor of the Aads on earth. It is repeatedly said (Ex 20”, 
Dt 4°°) that God spoke to the people at Sinai éx rod ovtpavod, so 
that to take tov xpypatifovra here as God, would be out of 
keeping with émt ris yijs. The writer uses the verb in a wider 
sense than in that of 8° and 117; it means “the man who had 
divine authority to issue orders,” just as in Jer 26? (rots Adyous 
ovs ovveragd wor adtois xpnuatioat), etc. He deliberately writes 
tov xpnpaticovra of Moses, keeping tov Aadodvra as usual for 
God. Then, he concludes, woXd (altered, as in v.%, to roAAG by 
D°K LM P ® 226, or to dow, as in g!*, by 255) padXov (sc. ovK 
exevEducda) pets ot Tdv (sc. xpypari{ovra) aw obpavay atrootpeds- 
pevo. (with accus. as 3 Mac 3% daeotpépavto tHv atiuntov 
moXreiav, and 2 Ti 1! dreotpadyody pe raves). 


It is surprising that ovpavod (8 M 216. 424**. 489. 547. 623. 642. 920. 
1518. 1872 Chrys.) has not wider support, though, as 9”: 24 shows, there is 
no difference in sense. 


In v.* 06 4 pov} thy yhv éoddeuce tére is another (cp. vv.) !4) 
unintentional rhythm, this time a pentameter. Tore, ze at 
Sinai. But in the LXX of Ex 19!8, which the writer used, the 
shaking of the hill is altered into the quaking of the people, and 
Jg 54% does not refer to the Sinai episode. Probably the writer 
inferred an earthquake from the poetical allusions in Ps 1147 


1Cp. Jos. Ant. iii. 8. 8, Mwiions . . . éxpnuarltero mepl dy édetro mapa 
Tov Oeov, 
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(eoarevOy 7 yy), Ps 68°" 7718, when these were associated with 
the special theophany at Sinai. Név 8€ émhyyeATar (passive in 
middle sense, as Ro 4?!) Néyay, introducing a loose reminiscence 
and adaptation of Hag 2° (ér drag éya ceiow Tov obpavov Kal THY 
yiv «xtX.), where the prediction of a speedy convulsion of nature 
and the nations has been altered! in the LXX, by the intro- 
duction of ér, into a mere prediction of some ultimate crisis, 
with reference to some preceding cetous, z.e. for our writer the 
Sinai-revelation. The second and final ceious is to be at the 
return of Jesus (978). 

The anticipation of such a cosmic collapse entered apocalyptic. Thus the 
author of Apoc. Baruch tells his readers, ‘‘if you prepare your hearts, so as 
to sow in them the fruits of the law, it shall protect you when the Mighty 
One is to shake the whole creation”’ (32! ). 

In v.2’ the Haggai prediction is made to mean the removal 
(peTd@cow, stronger sense than even in 71”) tév cahevopéver (by 
the oetous). There is a divine purpose in the cosmic catastrophe, 
however; it is twa petvy Ta ph oadeudpeva, ze. the Bacideta 
dod\eutos of the Christian order. For éod\eutos, compare Philo, 
de vit. Mosts, ii. 3, Ta de rovrou puovov PeBoua, adoaXeuta, dxpddavra 

- péver traylws ad HS Tpépas eypady PEexXpe viv Kal mpos TOV 
ereiTa TAVTo. diapevetv éAris avTa aiova domep a0avara. Lelw and 
oadevw are cognate terms (cp. e.g. Sir 161% 19 6 otpavos . . . Kal yy 
cadevOnoovrar . . . ayaa Bon Kal Ta Oepédia THs yns TvocelovTat). 
Here oeiow is changed into cetw by D K L P d arm and some 
cursives, probably to conform with the form of the promise in 
Hag 2°! (éyd cetw tov op. Kat tHv viv). The hint is more 
reticent, and therefore more impressive than the elaborate pre- 
diction of the Jewish apocalyptist in Apoc. Bar 59°: “but also 
the heavens were shaken at that time from their place, and those 
who were under the throne of the Mighty One were perturbed, 
when He was taking Moses unto Himself. For He showed him 
. .. the pattern of Zion and its measures, in the pattern of 
which was to be made the sanctuary of the present time ” (cp. 
He 8), There is a premonition of the last judgment in En 
601, as a convulsion which shook not only heaven, but the nerves 
of the myriads of angels. 

““There have been two notable transitions of life,” says Gregory of 
Nazianzus (Ovat. v. 25), in the history of the world, z.e. the two covenants, 
‘which are also called earthquakes on account of their arresting character” 
(dia 7d Tod mpdyparos mepiBdnrov) ; the first from idols to the Law, the second 
from the Law to the gospel. We bring the good news of yet a third earth- 


quake, the transition from the present order to the future (rv évredOev éml ra 
éxeloe werdoracty, TH pnkere Kivovmeva, unde cadevdueva).” 


17¢, while Haggai predicts ‘‘it will be very scon,” the LXX says ‘‘ once 
again.” 
2 Probably a reference to He 1278, 
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Changes and crises may only serve to render a state or an 
individual more stable. Thus Plutarch says of Rome, in the 
disturbed days of Numa, xa@dzep 1a katarnyvipeva, TH celeron 
parrov dpalerat, pdvvvabar Soxotca da rdv Kwdivev (Vit. Mum. 
8). But the writer’s point in v.?” is that there is an déoddeutos 
Baowdela! already present, in the fellowship of the new da6yjxy, 
and that the result of the cosmic catastrophe will simply be to 
leave this unimpaired, to let it stand out in its supreme reality 
and permanence. The passage is a counterpart to 11°12, where 
skies and earth vanish, though they are God’s own épya. So 
here, the writer puts in, by way of parenthesis, és memounpévor. 
Kypke took temounpévwr, “pro memounuwevny, Sc. weTaGeow,” Com- 
paring Mt 5!9 where he regarded éAax‘orwy as similarly equiva- 
lent to éAaxioryvy. The word would then be a genitive absolute, 
connecting with what follows: “all this being done so that,” etc. 
Even when zezowmpévwv is taken in its ordinary sense, it is 
sometimes connected with tva xrA. (so, ¢.g., Bengel and Delitzsch) ; 
the aim of creation was to replace the provisional by the per- 
manent, the temporal by the eternal. A far-fetched interpreta- 
tion. Even the conjecture (Valckenaer) zerovjpevwy (labouring 
with decay) is needless, though ingenious. In vwv.?8: 29 the final 
word upon this prospect and its responsibilities is said. Avd (as 
in v.12), in view of this outlook (in v.?7), BaowWelav d&oddeutov 
(metaphorical, as, eg., Diod. Sic. xii. 29, omovdal doddevrac) 
mapahapBdvovtes (cp. 2 Mac 10" and Lpist. Arist. 36, cal ypets 
dé mapadaBdovres tiv Bacrdelay xrd., for this common phrase) 
éxwpev xdpw (did with pres. subjunctive as in 61). The unique 
and sudden reference to the primitive idea of BaowNeia (see 
Introd., p. xxxili) may be a reminiscence of the scripture from which 
he has just quoted ; the prediction about the shaking of heaven 
and earth is followed, in Hag 2%, by the further assertion, kat 
Kataotpeww Opdvovs Bacit€wv, Kal éorcOpedow Sivayw Baciréwv 
tov eOvév. Possibly our author regarded the prediction in Dn 738 
(kat mapadypovrat tiv Bacrelav ayo. bWiorov Kat Kxabégovow 
airiy €ws aidvos Tv aimvwv) as fulfilled already in the Christian 
church, though he does not mean by BacwAciav wapadapBavovres 
that Christians enter on their reign. 

Why thankfulness (for this common phrase, see Epict. i. 2. 23, 
exo xdpw, Ore pov peidy, and OP, 138178 (2nd century) da 
Gvoviv TH cdhoavte aredidomev xdpitas) should be the standing 
order for them, the writer explains in 8’ fs xrA.; it is the one 
acceptable Natpedew (91), or, as he puts it afterwards (1315), the 
real sacrifice of Christians. Av’ fs AatpevGpev (subj. cohortative 
in relative clause, like orjre in 1 P 51”) edapeotas (not in LXX; 


1Cp. Wis 5%: 1% Sikacoe 5é els rdv aldva SGow . . . AhuWovra 7d Bacl- 
Necov THs evmpemelas . . . Ex XELpds Kuplov, bri TH Seka oKeTdce adrovs, 
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an adverb from the verb in the sense of 11°-°) 76 066. The v2. 
éxonev (8 K P Lat syr™ eth etc.) is the usual (see Ro 5') 
phonetic blunder, though Aarpevowev (8 M P syr™ arm) would 
yield as fair a sense as Aatpedvwuey (A C D L 33. 104 Lat sah 
etc.). In pera .. . 8éous he puts in a characteristic warning 
against presumption. There are three readings. (a) «iAaBelas 
Kat déous, N* A C D 256. 263. 436. 1912 sah boh syr’® arm. 
(4) evra Betas kat aidovs, 8° M P W 6. 104. 326. 1739 lat Orig. 
(c) aidots kat evAaBeias, K L 462 syr™ Chrys. Thdt. The acci- 
dental doubling of au (from xai) led to (6), especially as aidods 
and «iAaBeia were often bracketed together, and as deds was a 
rare word (first popularized in Hellenistic Judaism by 2 Macca- 
bees). EthaPeta here as in 5’ (cp. 117) of reverent awe. Kat 
yap 6 beds ¥ tipav mip KaTavaNtoKoy (v. 29), Not ‘for our God too 
is a wtp av.,” for the writer believed that the same God was God 
of the old dia6yjxn and of the new ; besides, this rendering would 
require kai yap tpav 6 beds. The phrase is from Dt 424 (Moses 
at Sinai to the Israelites) ore Kvpuos 6 beds cov mip katravadicxov 
éoriv, Oeds Cndwrys (cp. 9°), referring to his intense resentment of 
anything like idolatry, which meant a neglect of the diabijxy. 
There is no allusion to fire as purifying ; ; the author of Wisdom 
(1616) describes the Egyptians as rupi xatavaAucxdpevon, and it is 
this punitive aspect of God which is emphasized here, the divine 
Gros (see p. XXxvi). 


This is one of Tertullian’s points (adv. Marc. i. 26-27) against the 
Marcionite conception of a God who is good-natured and nothing more : 
‘*tacite permissum est, quod sine ultione prohibetur . . . nihil Deo tam 
indignum quam non exsequi quod noluit et prohibuit admitti. . . malo 
parcere Deum indignius sit quam animadvertere. . Plane nec pater tuus 
est, in quem competat et amor propter pietatem, et timor propter potestatem ? 
nec legitimus dominus, ut diligas propter humanitatem et timeas propter 
disciplinam.” In IIpds ‘Efpatous there is no softening of the conception, as in 
Philo’s argument (de Sacrificantibus, 8) that God’s requirement is simply 
ayamav avrov ws evepyerny, el 6€ un, poBetar bar your ws dpxovra kal KUptov, kal 
did maghy lévar Tay els dpéokevay Oday Kal Aarpevew avrg May mapépyws ara 
Bn tH Wuxy wemAnpwuevyn yuouns prrobéov kal Tov évTrod@v avTov mepréexer bat 
kal ra Olkaca Trudy. In de Decalogo, 11, he spiritualizes the fire at Sinai thus: 
Tov mupds TO ev purifew 7d dé kalew wépuxev (those who obey the divine laws 
being inwardly enlightened, those who disobey being inflamed and consumed 
by their vices), and closes the treatise (33) by enunciating his favourite doc- 
trine that God never punishes directly but only indirectly (here by Alxn, whose 
appropriate task is to punish those who disobey her liege Lord). Indeed he 
allegorizes the OT comparison of God to a flame (Quaest, in Exod. 24" 
domep dé h PE Tacay Thy mapaBrnBetoay dmv dvaNioket, olrws, Stay éme- 
gporhon eldixpivys Tod Peod evvoia rH Puy wdvras Tos éErepoddéous doeBelas 
Aoyiopods SiapHelper, KaBoc.odca thy brAnv didvoav). The closest parallel to 
our passage lies in Ps.—Sol 15°! where the author declares that praise to God 
is the one security for man. Wadpdr cal alvov mer’ Bors év evppootyy Kapouds, 
Kaprov xevéwy . . . drapxhv xevéwy amd Kapdlas oolas Kal dixalas, 6 rod 
Tatra ob cadevOnoerat els Tov aldva amd (z.e, Vd) Kako, PAVE Tupds Kai 
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bpyh ddlkwr ody pera adrod, Srav e€éXOy éwl dpuaprwrods amd mpoowmov 
kuplov. 


With this impressive sentence Mpss “EBpatous really closes. 
But the writer appends (see Introd., pp. xxvilif.) a more or less 
informal postscript, with some personal messages to the com- 
munity. A handful of moral counsels (vy,'’) is followed by a 
longer paragraph (vv.516), and the closing personal messages are 
interrupted by a farewell benediction (v.?°). 


1Zet your brotherly love continue. * Never forget to be hospitable, for by 
hospitality (dia tadrns, as 12!) some have entertained angels unawares. * Re- 
member prisoners as if you were tn prison yourselves ; remember those who are 
being ill-treated (11°"), since you too are in the body. 


Neither giAadeApia nor pidofevia is a LXX term, though 
the broader sense of the former begins in 4 Mac 137% 26 141. 
Mevérw (cp. 6!° 10%: 92), though its demands might be severe at 
times (cp. Ro 12!, 1 P 172; Clem. Ro 12; Herm. Mand. 81°) ; the 
duty is laid as usual on members of the church, not specially on 
officials. In v.? a particular expression of this dudadeApia is called 
for. oferta was practically an article of religion in the ancient 
world. The primary reference here in tues is to Abraham and 
Sara (Gn 18'*), possibly to Manoah (Jg 13°"), and even to Tobit 
(Tob 1215) ; but the point of the counsel would be caught readily 
by readers familiar with the Greek and Roman legends of divine 
visitants being entertained unawares by hospitable people, e.g. 
Hom. Odyss. xvii. 485 f. (kai te Oeoi Eeivourw éorxdtes GAAOSdazrotct 

| mavrotou TeA€Oovres, értotpwpGot roAnas, cp. Plat. Soph. 216 B); 
Sil. Ital. vii. 173 f. (‘‘laetus nec senserat hospes | advenisse 
deum”), and the story of Philemon and Baucis (Ovid, Jez. 
viii. 626 f.) alluded to in Ac 141. In the Hellenic world the 
worship of Zeus Xenios (e.g. Musonius Rufus, xv. a, 6 wept E€vous 
dduxos eis Tov F€viov apaptave. Aia) fortified this kindly custom. 
According to Resh Lakish (Sota, roa), Abraham planted the tree 
at Beersheba (Gn 21°) for the refreshment of wayfarers, and 
gudogevia was always honoured in Jewish tradition (e.g. Sabbath, 
127. 1, “there are six things, the fruit of which a man eats in 
this world and by which his horn is raised in the world to come: 
they are, hospitality to strangers, the visiting of the sick,” etc.). 
But there were pressing local reasons for this kindly virtue in the 
primitive church. Christians travelling abroad on business might 
be too poor to afford a local inn. Extortionate charges were 
frequent ; indeed the bad repute which innkeepers enjoyed in 
the Greek world (cp. Plato’s Zaws, 918 D) was due partly to this 
and partly also to a “general feeling against taking money for 
hospitality” (cp. Jebb’s Zheophrastus, p. 94). But, in addition, 
the moral repute of inns stood low (Theophrastus, Char. 6° 
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Sewvos 8¢ ravdoxedoat Kal ropvoBooKkjoa xrA.); there is significance 
in the Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Azz. v. 1. 1) 
that Rahab 4 wépvy (1151) kept an inn. For a Christian 
to frequent such inns might be to endanger his character, 
and this consideration favoured the practice of hospitality on 
the part of the local church, apart altogether from the discomforts 
of aninn. (“In the better parts of the empire and in the larger 
places of resort there were houses corresponding in some 
measure to the old coaching inns of the eighteenth century ; in 
the East there were the well-known caravanserais ; but for the most 
part the ancient hostelries must have afforded but undesirable 
quarters. They were neither select nor clean,” T. G. Tucker, 
Life in the Roman World, p. 20.) Some of these travellers 
would be itinerant evangelists (cp. 3 Jn °°). 

According to Philo the three wayfarers seen by Abraham did 
not at first appear divine (ot dé Gevorépas dures Hicews eeAyOecayr), 
though later on he suspected they were either prophets or angels 
when they had promised him the birth of a son in return for his 
splendid hospitality (Advah. 22-23). ‘Ina wise man’s house,” 
Philo observes, ‘no one is slow to practise hospitality : women 
and men, slaves and freedmen alike, are most eager to do 
service to strangers”; at the same time such hospitality was 
only an incident (adpepyov) and instance (detypa cadécrarov) 
of Abraham’s larger virtue, ze. of his piety. Josephus also 
(Anz. i. 11. 2) makes Abraham suppose the three visitors 
were human strangers, until at last they revealed themselves 
as divine angels (Ocacdmevos tpets ayyéAovs Kal vopicas elvac 
é€vous notacatd 7 dvactas Kal Tap aiT@ Kataxlévras mapexdde 
éeviwv petadafBeiv). It was ignorance of the classical idiom (cp. 
Herod. i. 44, trodeEdpevos tov Eivov ghovea tod raidds eAdvOave 
Booxwv) in @&abov ~evicavtes, which led to the corruptions of 
é\a0ov in some Latin versions into “latuerunt,” ‘‘ didicerunt,” 
and ‘‘placuerunt.” Note the paronomasia émAav@dveode . 
€\aoy, and the emphatic position of dyyédous. “ You never know 
whom you may be entertaining,” the writer means. “Some 
humble visitor may turn out to be for you a very dyyeAos Oeod” 
(cp. Gal 414). 

MupyjoxeoGe (bear in mind, and act on your thought of) ray 
Seopiwy. Strangers come within sight; prisoners (v.°) have to 
be sought out or—if at a distance—borne in mind. Christian 
kindness to the latter, z.e. to fellow-Christians arrested for some 
reason or other, took the form either of personally visiting them 
to alleviate their sufferings by sympathy and gifts (cp. Mt 25%, 
2 Ti 1%), or of subscribing money (to pay their debts or, in the 
case of prisoners of war, to purchase their release), or of praying 
for them (Col 418 and 4°). All this formed a prominent feature 


1§ 
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of early Christian social ethics. The literature is full of tales 
about the general practice: eg. Aristid. Apol. 15; Tertull. ad 
Mart. 1 f. and Apol. 39, with the vivid account of Lucian in the 
de Morte Peregr. 12, 13. This subject is discussed by Harnack 
in the Expansion of Early Christianity (bk. ii. ch. 3, section 5). 
Our author urges, ‘remember the imprisoned” ds cuvSedepevor. 
If &s is taken in the same sense as the following os, the meaning 
is: (a) “as prisoners yourselves,” ze. in the literal sense, “since 
you know what it means to be in prison”; or (4) “as im- 
prisoned,” in the metaphorical sense of Diognet. 6, Xpurriavoi 
Katéxovrar ws ev ppovpd te Kéopw. A third alternative sense is 
suggested by LXX of 1 S 18! () Wox7 "lwvdbay cvvedeOn tH Wx 
Aavid), but the absence of a dative after cvvdedeuévor and the 
parallel phrase és év odpar rule it out. Probably ws is no more 
than an equivalent for ®ve. Christians are to regard themselves 
as one with their imprisoned fellows, in the sense of 1 Co 1226 
elite Taoxe ev pédos, cvuTdoxe TavTa TA péeAn. This interpreta- 
tion tallies with 10%4 above (cp. Neh 13-4). It does not, however, 
imply that év odpari, in the next clause, means “in the Body (of 
which you and your suffering fellows are alike members”) ; for 
év adpate refers to the physical condition of liability to similar 
ill-usage. See Orig. ¢. Cels. ii. 23, rv Tots év odace (Bouhéreau 
conj. cdpare) cvpBawovrwr, and especially Philo’s words describ- 
ing some spectators of the cruelties inflicted by a revenue officer 
on his victims, as suffering acute pain, ws év rots érépwv cdpacw 
avrol kaxovpmevot (de Spec. Leg. ill. 30). So in de Confus. Ling. 35, 
Kal TO cvppopav avyvitwv Tov Kakovyomevey (Z.e. by exile, famine, 
and plague; cp. He 11°") ovd« évdebetoar ywpiv, comare. 

Seneca (Z. ix. 8) illustrates the disinterestedness of friendship by 
observing that the wise man does not make friends for the reason suggested 
by Epicurus, viz., to ‘‘have someone who will sit beside him when he {s ill, 
someone to assist him when he is thrown into chains or in poverty,” but 
“that he may have someone beside whom, in sickness, he may himself sit, 
someone whom he may set free from captivity in the hands of the enemy.” 
The former kind of friendship he dismisses as inadequate : ‘‘a man has made 
a friend who is to assist him in the event of bondage (‘adversum vincula’), 
but such a friend will forsake him as soon as the chains rattle (‘cum primum 
crepuerit catena’).” In £p. Arist. 241, 242, when the king asks what is the 
use of kinship, the Jew replies, éav rots cuuBalvovor voulfwuer drvyotor mev 
éXarrova bat Kal KakoTabGpev ws avrol, palverar rd ovyyeves bcov loxidv éort. 
Cicero specially praises generosity to prisoners, and charity in general, as 
being serviceable not only to individuals but to the State (de Offic. ii. 18, 
‘thaec benignitas etiam rei publicae est utilis, redimi e servitute captos, locu- 
pletari tenuiores”’). 

4 Let marriage be held in honour by all, and keep the marriage-bed un- 
stained. God will punish the vicious and adulterous. 

5 Keep your life free from the love of money; be content with what you 
have, for He (avrés) has sazd, 

“ Never will I fail you, never will I forsake you.” 
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5 So that we can say confidently, 

“The Lord ts my helper (Bonds, cp. 21° 41%), Z will not be afraid, 
What can men do to me?” 

As vv.1:? echo 10 82. 83, y.4 drives home the zdpvos of 1216, 
and wv.°:° echo the reminder of 10%, Evidently (v.4), as among 
the Macedonian Christians (1 Th 4%), diAadeAdpia could be 
taken for granted more readily than sexual purity. Tipsos (sc. 
éorw as in v.>, Ro 12°, the asyndeton being forcible) 6 ydpos év 
maou, 2.€. primarily by all who are married, as the following 
clause explains. There may be an inclusive reference to others 
who are warned against lax views of sexual morality, but there is 
no clear evidence that the writer means to protest against an 
ascetic disparagement of marriage. LKoiry is, like the classical 
A€xos, a euphemistic term for sexual intercourse, here between 
the married ; dptavros is used of incest, specially in Zest. Reud. 
i. 6, eulava Koitnv rod marpés pov: Plutarch, de Fluviis, 18, pi 
Gédwv puaive THY KoiTny TOD yevvycavTos, etc.; but here in a 
general sense, as, ¢.g., in Wisdom: 

pakapia 4 oTeipa 7 duiavros, 
HTUS OK eyvw KOiTHVY ev TapaTTdpaTL, 
eeu Kapmov év émicxoTn Wrxdv (3}%), 
and ovre Biovs ovte ydpous Kabapors ére prvrddooovew, 
€repos 8 erepov 7) AoxGv dvatpet 7 vobedwv ddvva (1474). 


In mépvous yap Kat porxods «7A., the writer distinguishes between 
porxot, ze. married persons who have illicit relations with other 
married persons, and wdpvo. of the sexually vicious in general, 
#.e. married persons guilty of incest or sodomy as well as of 
fornication. In the former case the main reference is to the 
breach of another person’s marriage; in the latter, the pre- 
dominating idea is treachery to one’s own marriage vows. The 
possibility of zopvefa in marriage is admitted in Tob 87 (od dia 
mopvetav éy® AapBdvw tHv adeApyv pov tavrynv), te. Of mere 
sexual gratification! as distinct from the desire and duty of 
having children, which Jewish and strict Greek ethics held to be 
the paramount aim of marriage (along with mutual fellowship) ; 
but this is only one form of zopveéa. In the threat xpuvet (as in 
10°) 6 @eds, the emphasis is on 6 @eds. ‘Longe plurima pars 
scortatorum et adulterorum est sine dubio, quae effugit notitiam 
judicum mortalium . . . magna pars, etiamsi innotescat, tamen 
poenam civilem et disciplinam ecclesiasticam vel effugit vel 
leuissime persentiscit ” (Bengel). 

This is another social duty (cp. Philo, de Decalogo, 24). In view of the 
Epicurean rejection of marriage (é.¢. Epict. iii. 7. 19), which is finely 


1 uh év wdOeu émiOuutas, as Paul would say (1 Th 4°). 
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answered by Antipater of Tarsus (Stob. Mordleg, Ixvii. 25: 6 edyevijs kat 
eUuxos véos .. . Oewpdv did7t Tédevos olkos Kal Blos odK dAAws ddvaTae 
yevéoOat, mera. ‘yuvatkds kal Téxvwv xT).), as well as of current ascetic 
tendencies (¢.2., I Ti 4°), there may have been a need of vindicating marriage, 
but the words here simply maintain the duty of keeping marriage vows 
unbroken. The writer is urging chastity, not the right and duty of any 
Christian to marry. Prejudices born of the later passion for celibacy led to 
the suppression of the inconvenient éy maou (om. 38. 460. 623. 1836. 1912” 
Didymus, Cyril Jerus., Eus., Athan., Epiphanius, Thdt.). The sense is 
hardly affected, whether yap (’ A D* M P lat sah boh) or 6€ (C D° VW 6 syr 
arm eth Clem., Eus., Didymus, Chrys.) is read, although the latter would 
give better support to the interpretation of the previous clause as an anti- 
ascetic maxim. 


A warning against greed of gain (vv.®> ®) follows the warning 
against sexual impurity. There may bea link of thought between 
them. For the collocation of sensuality and the love of money, 
see Epict. iii. 7. 21, col kadyv yvvaixa paiverbar pydeuiav THY 
ony, KaAov Tatda pydéva, KaAdv _ apyipopa pndev, xptowpa wnbév: 
Lest. Jud. 18, prrdcacde & 7rd THS Topvelas Kal THS prapyvpias . 
ért Tadra .. . ovk adier avdpa éAenoa Tov TAnoiov airod, and 
Philo’s (de Post. Caint, 34) remark, that all the worst quarrels, 
public and private, are due to greedy craving for 7 eipopdias 
yuvaxos 4 xpnuatwov «tA. In de Abrah. 26, he attributes the 
sensuality of Sodom to its material prosperity. Lucian notes the 
same connexion in JVigvin. 16 (cuvewépxeror yap porxeia Kat 
irapyupia xrd., the love of money having been already set as 
the source of such vices). In 1 Co 5!% Paul brackets of zépvou 
with of wAcovéxtat, and wXcovegia (cp. 1 Th 4°) as selfishness 
covers adultery as well as grasping covetousness. But the 
deeper tie between the two sins is that the love of luxury and 
the desire for wealth open up opportunities of sensual indulgence. 
In injuries to other people, Cicero observes (de Offic. i. 7. 24), 
“Jatissime patet avaritia.” When Longinus describes the deterior- 
ating effects of this passion or vice in character (de Sudlim. 44), 
he begins by distinguishing it from mere love of pleasure ; 
pirapyvpia pev voonua puxporoidy, piAndovia & dyevverrarov. 
Then he proceeds to analyse the working of diAapyupia in life, 
its issue in UBpus, mapavouta, and 4 avaicxuvtia, 

*Adirdpyupos (the rebel Appianus tells Marcus Aurelius, in 
OP, xxxili.. 10, 11, that his father TO bev mparov 7 iv pirdcogos, Td 
Sevrepor abirdpyepos, TO TplToOVv pircyaos) fr) TpOTos (in sense of 

‘mores,” as often, @g., M. Aurelius, i. 16, kat mas 6 rowdros 
Tporos). "Apkodpevor is the plur. ptc. after a noun (as in 2 Co 17, 
Ro 12%), and with tots mapodow reproduces a common Greek 
phrase for contentment, e.g. Zeles, vil. 7, GAN Huets od Suvdmeba 
apkeiaOat Tors Tapotow, OTav Kat tpupy TOAD Suddpev, and xxviii. 31, 
Kal py éxwv ovK erumobncets AAG Bidon apKovpevos Tots rapovow. 
The feature here is the religious motive adduced in adtés yap 
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etpynxev (of God as usual, ¢.g., 1!*), a phrase which (cp. Ac 20% 
avros etrev) recalls the Pythagorean atrds éfa (“thus said the 
Master”). The quotation o8 py ce dvd 008’ 08 py oe éykatadtmw is 
a popular paraphrase of Jos 1° or Gn 281° (cp. Dt 318, 1 Ch 282°) 
which the writer owes to Philo (de Confus. Ling. 32), who quotes 
it exactly in this form as a Adytov Tod thew Oeod peatov Hyueporyros, 
but simply as a promise that God will never leave the human 
soul to its own unrestrained passions. The combination of the 
aor. subj. with the first od wy and the reduplication of the 
negative (for ovd od py, cp. Mt 247!) amount to a strong 
asseveration. Note that the writer does not appeal, as Josephus 
does, to the merits of the fathers (Aztig. xi. 5. 7, Tov pev Oedv 
iore penn tov matépwv “ABpdpov kal “IodKov Kat “laxéBov 
tapopévovta Kal dua THs éxeivov Sixaroovyns ovk eyxataXelrovta THV 
brép juav mpdvorav) in assuring his readers that they will not be 
left forlorn by God. 

"Bykaranelrw (so all the uncials except D) may be simply an ortho- 
graphical variant of the true reading éyxaradlrw (aorist subj. .)« In Dt 31 
the A text runs od uy oe avn ot’ ov oe eyxaranelmg, i in Jos 1° ovx eyxaranelrr 
ce ovde brepdWoual oe, and in Gn 28” ov ui oe eyxaradelrw, The promise 
originally was of a martial character. But, as Keble puts it (Chréstzan Year, 
‘*The Accession ”) : 

‘Not upon kings or priests alone 
the power of that dear word is spent ; 
it chants to all in softest tone 
the lowly lesson of content.” 

“"Qarte (v.°) Oappodvras (on the evidence for this form, which 
Plutarch prefers to the Ionic variant @apceiv, cp. Cronert’s 
Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, 133°) pas (om. M, accidentally) 
Aéyew. What God says to us moves us to say something to 
ourselves. This quotation from Ps 118° is exact, except that 
the writer, for the sake of terseness, omits the kat (=so) before 
08 pon Ocopat, which is reinserted by x° AD KLM syr™ ete. 
For the phrase @appotytas réyev, see Pr 171 (Wisdom) emi de 
miAas moAEws Pappodtoa A€yer: and for Bonds and Oappety in con- 
junction, see Xen. Cyr. v. i. 25, 26, éweidn 8 ex Tlepodv Bonbds 
npiv oppnOns . . . viv & ad ovrws exomev Os ody pev col duws Kat 
év TH Tmodepia dvtes Oappotuev, Epictetus tells a man who is 
tempted (11. 18. 29), rod Geod peuvyco, éxeivov érixadod Bonbov Kat 
mapacraryv. This is the idea of the psalm-quotation here. 
Courage is described in Galen (de H. et Plat. decr. vii. 2) as the 
knowledge &v ypy Oappety 7) yu) Oappetvy, a genuinely Stoic defini- 
tion; and Alkibiades tells, in the Symposium (221 A), how he 
came upon Sokrates and Laches retreating during the Athenian 
defeat at Delium kai idav «tds rapaxeAcvonal te adroiv Oappeiy, 
kal éAeyov dtu ovK doXeivw aitd, In the touching prayer pre- 
served in the Acta Pauli (xlii.), Thekla cries, 6 @eds pov kat rod 
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oikov tovrov, Xpiore Inood 6 vids rod Yeod, 6 éoi Bons év dvdraky, 
BonOos emt pyepdvuv, BonOds ev rupi, Bonds év Onpiors. 

According to Pliny (Z#¢. ix. 30: ‘‘ primum est autem suo esse contentum, 
deinde, quos praecipue scias indigere sustentantem fouentemque orbe quodam 
societatis ambire”) a man’s first duty is to be content with what he has ; his 
second, to go round and help all in his circle who are most in need. 
Epictetus quotes a saying of Musonius Rufus: ov 0é\ers weherav apKetobar TH 
dedouévy ; (i. 1.27); but this refers to life in general, not to money or property 
in particular. The argument of our author is that instead of clinging to their 
possessions and setting their hearts on goods (10%), which might still be 
taken from them by rapacious pagans, they must realize that having God 
they have enough. He will never allow them to be utterly stripped of the 
necessaries of life. Instead of trying to refund themselves for what they had 
lost, let them be content with what is left to them and rely on God to 
preserve their modest all; he will neither drop nor desert them. 


Hitherto the community has been mainly (see on 1214) 
addressed as a whole. Now the writer reminds them of the 
example of their founders, dead and gone, adding this to the 
previous list of memories (12), 


7 Remember your leaders, the men who spoke the word of God to you; look 
back upon the close of thecr career, and copy their faith. 


Myynpovevete TOv youpevav Spdv oitives (Since they were the 
men who) éddAyoav Spiv tov Adyov tod Beod. The special function 
of these primitive apostles and prophets was to preach the 
gospel (cp. 1 Co 11’) with the supernatural powers of the Spirit. 
Then the writer adds a further title to remembrance, their con- 
sistent and heroic life; they had sealed their testimony with 
their (dv xrd.) blood. “Hyovjmevos, like dpywv, was a substantival 
formation which had a wide range of meaning; here it is 
equivalent to “president” or “leader” (cp. £fp. Apollon. ii. 69, 
dvdpas Tovs Wyoupevous tuov = your leading citizens, or prominent 
men, and Ac 15”).! It was they who had founded the church 
by their authoritative preaching; éAdAnoav tyiv tov Adyov rod 
Oeod recalls the allusion to the owtypia which id tov dxovedvtwv 
(ze. Jesus) eis Huds €BeBaww6y (2°). The phrase denotes, in 
primitive Christianity (e.g. Did. 44 where the church-member is 
bidden remember with honour rod AaXotytos cou tov AdSyov Tod 
Ocov), the central function of the apostolic ministry as the 
declaration and interpretation of the divine Adyos. These men 
had died for their faith ; €xBaovs here, as in Wis 217 (ra év éxBdoe 
airod), is, like €€od0s, a metaphor for death as the close of life, 
evidently a death remarkable for its witness to faith, They had 
laid down their lives as martyrs. This proves that the allusion 
in 12* does not exclude some martyrdoms in the past history of 
the community, unless the reference here is supposed to mean 


1In Ep. Arist. 310, of the headmen of the Jewish community at 
Alexandria. 
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no more than that they died as they had lived xara rior (111%), 
without giving up their faith. 

In Egypt, during the Roman period, ‘‘a liturgical college of rpecBurepo 
or Hyovpevor was at the head of each temple” (GCP. i. 127), the latter term 


being probably taken from its military sense of ‘‘ officers” (e.g. iyyeudves TOY 
t&w rdéewv). 


*Avabewpoivtes is “scanning closely, looking back (dva-) 
on”; and évactpopy is used in this sense even prior to Polybius ; 
e.g. Magn. 46% # (iii Bc.) and Magn. 1655 (i A.D.) dua rH Tod 
nOovs Koop.ov dvactpopyy. As for pipetobe, the verb never occurs 
in the LXX except as a v./. (B*) for éudonoas in Ps 31%, and 
there in a bad sense. The good sense begins in Wis 4? 
(rapodoay TE pupeodvTat avTyv), SO far as Hellenistic Judaism goes, 
and i in 4 Mac 9” (pupycaodbe pe) 13° (mipnowpeba Tors tpets Tors 
éml THs Xvpias veavioxovs) it is used of imitating a personal 
example, as here. In the de Congressu Erudit. 13, Philo argues 
that the learner listens to what his teacher says, whereas a man 
who acquires true wisdom by practice and meditation (6 de 
doKnoe TO KaAdv GAAG pi) SidacKkadria KTdpevos) attends ov Tots 
Aeyopévors GAAG Tots A€yovor, pLpovmevos Tov éxeivwv Biov év Tals 
Kata peépos averiAnrros mpdgeor. He is referring to living 
examples of goodness, but, as in de Vita Mos. i. 28, he points out 
that Moses made his personal character a rapdderypa tots 
eJéAovor pipetoOar, This stimulus of heroic memories belonging 
to one’s own group is noted by Quintilian (Zms¢t. Orat. xii. 2. 31) 
as essential to the true orator: “quae sunt antiquitus dicta ac 
facta praeclare et nosse et animo semper agitare conveniet. 
Quae profecto nusquam plura maioraque quam in nostrae 
civitatis monumentis reperientur. . . . Quantum enim Graeci 
praeceptis valent, tantum Romani, quod est maius, exemplis.” 
Marcus Aurelius recollects the same counsel: év rots tév ‘Em- 
Koupelwv Ypdppare mapayyeApa € sy wmiles TVVEXOS bropipyjoKer Oat TOV 
maAaav Tivos TOV GpeTH Xpnoapevuv (Xi. 26). 

Human leaders may pass away, but Jesus Christ, the supreme 
object and subject of their faithful preaching, remains, and 
remains the same; no novel additions to his truth are required, 
least of all innovations which mix up his spiritual religion with 
what is sensuous and material. 


8 Jesus Christ ts always the same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. * Never 
let yourselves be carried away with a variety of novel doctrines ; for the right 
thing ts to have one’s heart strengthened by grace, not by the eating of food— 
that has never been any use to those who have had recourse to it. ™ Our 
(2xouev as 41°) altar zs one of which the worshippers have no right to eat. 
U For the bodies of the animals whose ‘‘ blood is taken into the holy Place” by 
the highpriest as a ‘‘sin-offering, are burned outside the camp” ; and so 
Jesus also suffered outside the gate, in order to sanctify the people (cp. 10%) by 
his own blood (g'*). ' Let us go to him “outside the camp,” then, bearing 
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his obloguy 4 (for we have no lasting city here below, we seek the City to 
come). © And by him ‘‘let us” constantly ‘‘offer praise to God” as our 
“sacrifice,” that is, *‘ the fruit of lips” that celebrate his Name. \ Do not 
forget (uh émidavOdvecde, as in v.”) beneficence and charity either ; these are 
the kind of sacrifices that are acceptable to God. 

V.8 connects with what precedes and introduces what follows. 
"Exes! refers to his life on earth (2° 5”) and includes the service 
of the original #yovmevor; it does not necessarily imply a long 
retrospect. vpepov as in 315, and 6 adrds as in 1%, The finality 
of the revelation in Jesus, sounded at the opening of the homily 
(14), resounds again here. He is never to be superseded ; he 
never needs to be supplemented. Hence (v.%) the warning 
against some new theology about the media of forgiveness and 
fellowship, which, it is implied, infringes the all-sufficient efficacy 
of Jesus Christ. ASaxats (62) moxidats (24 in good sense) kat 
fevars ph mapahéperbe. IlapadéperGau (cp. Jude }*) is never used in 
this metaphorical sense (swayed, swerved) in the LXX, where it 
is always literal, and the best illustration of €évais in the sense of 
“foreign to” (the apostolic faith) is furnished by the author of 
the epistle to Diognetus (111), who protests, od €€va émiAG.. . 
GANS aroctéAwy yevouevos pabyrHs yivomat SuddcKados e6vav. Such 
notions he curtly pronounces useless, év ots odk @pednOyoay ot 
mepimatouvtes, Where év ols goes with wepurarodyres; they have 
never been of any use in mediating fellowship with God for 
those who have had recourse to them. It is exactly the tone of 
Jesus in Mk 738, 

Ilapapépeo de was altered (under the influence of Eph 4) into repipéper be 
(K LW 2. 5. 88. 330. 378. 440. 491. 547. 642. 919. 920. 1867. 1872. 1908. 
arm sah). Ilepurarjoavres (8° C D° K L M P syr®*! arm Orig. Chrys. etc.) 
and mepurarodvres (x* A D* 1912 lat) are variants which are substantially the 


same in meaning, mepurareiy év being used in its common sense=living in the 
sphere of (Eph 2” etc.), having recourse to. 


The positive position is affirmed in kaddv xrA. (kaddy, as in 
1 Co 71, Ro 147 etc.). ‘*Kadds... denotes that kind of good- 
ness which is at once seen to be good” (Hort on 1 P 2?%), ze, 
by those who have a right instinct. The really right and good 
course is xdpite BeBatodobar Thy kapdiay, ze. either to have one’s 
heart strengthened, or to be strengthened in heart (kapdéav, accus. 
of reference). Bread sustains our physical life (apros xapd~av 
avOpérov ornypite, Ps 1041), but xapdta here means more than 
vitality ; it is the inner life of the human soul, which God’s yépus 
alone can sustain, and God’s xdpis in Jesus Christ is everything 
(2° etc.). But what does this contrast mean? The explanation 
is suggested in the next passage (vv.!0-16), which flows out of 

1 The forms vary ; but this, the Attic spelling, has the best repute upon 


the whole (see W. G. Rutherford’s New Phrynichus, pp. 370f.), and strong 
support here in 8 A C* D* M. 
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what has just been said. The various novel doctrines were 
connected in some way with Bpdpata. So much is clear. The 
difficulty is to infer what the Bpdyara were. There is a touch of 
scorn for such a motley, unheard of, set of ddayaé. The writer 
does not trouble to characterize them, but his words imply that 
they were many-sided, and that their main characteristic was a 
preoccupation with PBpwpara. There is no reference to the 
ancient regulations of the Hebrew ritual mentioned in 9!°; this 
would only be tenable on the hypothesis, for which there is no 
evidence, that the readers were Jewish Christians apt to be 
fascinated by the ritual of their ancestral faith, and, in any case, 
such notions could not naturally be described as zoixiAa kal 
éévat. We must look in other directions for the meaning of this 
enigmatic reference. (a) The new é&dayai may have included 
ascetic regulations about diet as aids to the higher life, like the 
évtdApara Kal didackadiac tov avOpwrwv which disturbed the 
Christians at Colossé. Partly owing to Gnostic syncretism, 
prohibitions of certain foods (d7réyeoOar Bpwydrwv, 1 Ti 4°) were 
becoming common in some circles, in the supposed interests of 
spiritual religion. ‘‘We may assume,” says Pfleiderer, one of 
the representatives of this view (pp. 278f.), ‘‘a similar Gnostic 
spiritualism, which placed the historical Saviour in an inferior 
position as compared with angels or spiritual powers who do not 
take upon them flesh and blood, and whose service consists in 
mystical purifications and ascetic abstinences.” (4) They may 
also have included such religious sacraments as were popularized 
in some of the mystery-cults, where worshippers ate the flesh of 
a sacrificial victim or consecrated elements which represented the 
deity. Participation in these festivals was not unknown among 
some ultra-liberal Christians of the age. It is denounced by 
Paul in 1 Co 10, and may underlie what the writer has already 
said in 10%, Why our author did not speak outright of eidwAd6ura, 
we cannot tell; but some such reference is more suitable to the 
context than (a), since it is sacrificial meals which are in question. 
He is primarily drawing a contrast between the various cult-feasts 
of paganism, which the readers feel they might indulge in, not 
only with immunity, but even with spiritual profit, and the 
Christian religion, which dispensed with any such participation. 
(c) Is there also a reference to the Lord’s supper, or to the 
realistic sense in which it was being interpreted, as though 
participation in it implied an actual eating of the sacrificial body 
of the Lord? This reference is urged by some critics, especially 
by F. Spitta (Zur Geschichte u. Litteratur des Urchristentums, 
i. pp. 325f.) and O. Holizmann (in Zetéschrift fiir die neutest. 
Wissenschaft, x. pp. 251-260). Spitta goes wrong by misinterpret- 
ing v.!0 as though the o@ua of Christ implied a sacrificial meal 
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from which Jewish priests were excluded. Holtzmann rightly 
sees that the contrast between ydpis and Bpdpara implies, for 
the latter, the only Bpdyua possible for Christians, viz. the Lord’s 
body as a food. What the writer protests against is the rising 
conception of the Lord’s supper as a dayety ro cGpa tod Xpiorod. 
On the day of Atonement in the OT ritual, to which he refers, 
there was no participation in the flesh of the sacrificial victim ; 
there could not be, in the nature of the case (v.11), So, he 
argues, the cpa Xpiorod of our sacrifice cannot be literally eaten, 
as these neo-sacramentarians allege ; any such notion is, to him, 
a relapse upon the sensuous, which as a spiritual idealist he 
despises as ‘‘a vain thing, fondly invented.” A true insight into 
the significance of Jesus, such as he has been trying to bring out 
in what he has written, such as their earlier leaders themselves 
had conveyed in their own way, would reveal the superfluousness 
and irrelevance of these didaxaé. As the writer is alluding to 
what is familiar, he does not enter into details, so that we have 
to guess at his references. But the trend of thought in wv.1% is 
plain. In real Christian worship there is no sacrificial meal ; 
the Christian sacrifice is not one of which the worshippers 
partake by eating. This is the point of v.¥° The writer 
characteristically illustrates it from the OT ritual of atonement- 
day, by showing how the very death of Jesus outside the city of 
Jerusalem fulfilled the proviso in that ritual (vv. !*) that the 
sacrifice must not be eaten. Then he finds in this fact about 
the death of Jesus a further illustration of the need for unworldli- 
ness (vv.18 14), Finally, in reply to the question, “Then have 
Christians no sacrifices to offer at all?” he mentions the two 
standing sacrifices of thanksgiving and charity (vv. 1°), both 
owing their efficacy to Christ. Inwardness is the dominating 
thought of the entire paragraph. God’s grace in Jesus Christ 
works upon the soul; no external medium like food is required 
to bring us into fellowship with him; it is vain to imagine that 
by eating anything one can enjoy communion with God. Our 
Lord stands wholly outside the material world of sense, outside 
things touched and tasted; in relationship to him and him 
alone, we can worship God. The writer has a mystical or 
idealistic bent, to which the sacramental idea is foreign. He 
never alludes to the eucharist ; the one sacrament he notices is 
baptism. A ritual meal as the means of strengthening communion 
with God through Christ does not appeal to him in the slightest 
degree. It is not thus that God’s ydpis is experienced. 

The clue to v.1° lies in the obvious fact that the @vovacrjpiov 
and the oxyrvy belong to the same figurative order. In our 
spiritual or heavenly oxyvy, the real oxnvy of the soul, there is 
indeed a QucvaarHprov ef of (partitive ; cp. 7a eis Tod tepod eo Oiov- 
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ow, t Co 9.) payeiy (emphatic by position) od« éxovow efouctay | 
(1 Co 9+) ot tH oxnvy Natpedovtes (Aatpevey with dative as in 8°). 

It makes no difference to the sense whether of . . . Aarpevovres 
means worshippers (9° 10?) or priests (8°), and the writer does not 
allegorize Buovacripiov as Philo does (e.g. in de Leg. Alleg. a 5) THS 
kaapas Kal dypudvrou picews TS dvahepovons TO Cw. TO Geo, 
avrn O& éott TO Ovovacrypiov). His point is simply this, that the 
Christian sacrifice, on which all our relationship to God depends, 
is not one that involves or allows any connexion with a meal. To 
prove how impossible such a notion is, he (v.!") cites the ritual 
regulation in Ly 16?’ for the disposal of the carcases of the two 
animals sacrificed Teplt THS épaprias (dv TO aipa elornvexOn eciAdo- 
acbat € nid TO ayio é£oiaovow avTa €€w THS TapeuBorns Kal KatraKkavoov- 

ow avira évrupi). For a moment the writer recalls his main argument 
in chs. 7-10; in v.2° Christ is regarded as the victim or sacrifice 
(cp. mpocevexOeis in 9?°), but here the necessities of the case 
involve the activity of the Victim. Awd Kat “Inoods xrd. (v.}2), 
The parallel breaks down at one point, of course; his body was 
not burned up.? But the real comparison lies in é&w tis mUAys 
(sc. THS wapemPorRs, aS Ex 327627). The Peshitto and 436 make 
the reference explicit by reading zdéAews, which seems to have 
been known to Tertullian (adv. Jud. 14, ‘extra civitatem”). The 
fact that Jesus was crucified outside Jerusalem influenced the 
synoptic transcripts of the parable in Mk 128= Mt 21°°=Lk 20}, 
Mark’s version, améxrewayv avtov kal e€éBadov adirov ew Tod dpmed- 
évos, was altered into (e&€Barov) éxBaddvres adrov é€w tod dpreAGvos 
(kal) dréxreway. Crucifixion, like other capital punishments, in 
the ancient world was inflicted outside a city. To the writer this 
fact seems intensely significant, rich in symbolism. So much so 
that his mind hurries on to use it, no longer as a mere confirma- 
tion of the negative in v.!, but as a positive, fresh call to unworldli- 
ness. All such sensuous ideas as those implied in sacrificial 
meals mix up our religion with the very world from which we 
ought, after Jesus, to be withdrawing. We meet Jesus outside 
all this, not inside it. In highly figurative language (v.!%), he 
therefore makes a broad appeal for an unworldly religious fellow- 
ship, such as is alone in keeping with the xdpis of God in Jesus 
our Lord. 

Toivuy (beginning a sentence as in Lk 20% toivey amddore KTA., 
instead of coming second in its classical position), let us join 
Jesus éfw tis mwapeuBodis, for he is living. The thought of the 

1 The omission of éfovetay by D* M and the Old Latin does not affect the 
sense ; ¢xelv then has the same meaning as in 61°. 

2 The blood, not the body, of the victim mattered in the atonement ritual. 
Hence, in our writer’s scheme of thought, as Peake observes, ‘‘ while he fully 
recognises the fact of the Resurrection of Christ, he can assign it no place in 
his argument or attach to it any theological significance.” 
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metaphor is that of Paul’s admonition pi cvvoxnparilecbe 7a 
ai@ve TovTw (Ro 12”), and the words rév éve8iopdv attod pépovtes 
recall the warnings against false shame (1176 12%), just as the 
following (v.14) reason, 08 yap éxopev 8 (in the present outward 
order of things) pévoucav! moduy GANG THY péAdoucay emLntodpev 
recalls the ideas of 11101416. The appeal echoes that of 4}! 
orovddowper ovv eioedOeiv eis exeivnv THY Katdravow. It is through 
the experiences of an unsettled and insulted life that Christians 
must pass, if they are to be loyal to their Lord. That is, the 
writer interprets é€w ths mapeuBorg7s figuratively (“ Egrediamur 
et nos a commercio mundi huius,” Erasmus). Philo had already 
done so (cp. specially guod. det. pot. 44), in a mystical sense: 
paxpav dvorkiler ToD cwpariKod otpatoréoov, pdvus av obtws éAricas 
ixérns Kal Geparevtis éxeaOau TéAELos Heod. Similarly in de Lbrietate, 
25, commenting on Ex 33’, he explains that by év ré otpatorédw 
(=év rp mapenBorAG) Moses meant allegorically év 76 pera cdparos 
Biw, the material interests of the worldly life which must be for- 
saken if the soul is to enjoy the inward vision of God. Such is 
the renunciation which the writer here has in view. It is the 
thought in 2 Clem, 51 (d6ev, ddeXgot, katadeiavres tiv Taporkiav 
Tod KOopOV TovTOV TonTwmev TO O€Anja TOD KaA€cavTos Has, Kal 
BH poPybapne eeOciv ex Tod Kdcpov tovrov) and 65 (od duva- 
pela tov dvo piror eivare Set S& as TovTw arorataevous exeiva 
xpacGa.). Only, our author weaves in the characteristic idea 
of the shame which has to be endured in such an unworldly 
renunciation. 

The next exhortation in v.1° (dvapépwpev) catches up éepxo- 
peba, as 80 adtod carries on mpds airdév. For once applying sacri- 
ficial language to the Christian life, he reminds his readers again 
of the sacrifice of thanksgiving. The phrase kapmdv xevéwy ex- 
plains (tod gor) the sense in which @uoia aivésews is to be 
taken; it is from the LXX mistranslation (kaprév yeAéwv) of 
Hos 14° where the true text has O%8 (bullocks) instead of “5 
(fruit). In Spodoyodvtwv 7d dvépatt adtod, Suodoyeiv is used in 
the sense of efouodoyeioGar by an unusual? turn of expression. 
The dvoua means, as usual, the revealed personality. Probably 
there is an unconscious recollection of Ps 548 (égoporoyjoopat TO 
évopari gov); Ovoia aivécews® is also from the psalter (e.g. 
504 8), "Avadépew elsewhere in the NT is only used of spiritual 
sacrifices in the parallel passage 1 P 25 dvevéycae mvevparixds 
Ovaias ebrpoodéxrous Ged S14 Inood Xpicrod. We have no sacri- 


1Tn the sense of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. iii. 85, 86, ‘da moenia fessis | et genus 
et mansuram urbem”). Note the assonance uévovcay . . . suéANovoay. 

2 But ouodoyety reve occurs in 3 Es 46° 558 (A), 

%In the LXX éfouodbynous is generally preferred to alvecis as an equiva- 
lent for nn, 
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ficial meals, the writer implies ; we do not need them. Nor have 
we any sacrifices—except spiritual ones. (The ovv after 8 airot, 
which 8° A C D¢ M vg syr®* boh arm eth Orig. Chrys. ete. re- 
tain, is omitted by x* D* P © vt syr’8; but x* D* om. ody also 
1 Co 6’, as D in Ro 7%), The thought of 12”8 is thus expanded, 
with the additional touch that thankfulness to God is inspired 
by our experience of Jesus (dv airod, as Col 3!" edyapiorotvytes 7d 
Ged warpi dv airod); the phrase is a counterpart of 81d Tod 
dpxvepéws in v.11, This thank-offering is to be made 6.a wavros 
(s¢. xpdvov), instead of at stated times, for, whatever befalls us, we 
owe God thanks and praise (cp. 1 Th 51°). The Mishna (cp. 
Berachoth 54) declares that he must be silenced who only calls 
upon God’s name with thankfulness in the enjoyment of good 
(Berachoth 5? jnix ppmvin OND OND Wow IN siw oy... WANA). 

The religious idea of thanksgiving was prominent in several quarters. 
According to Fronto (Loeb ed. i. p. 22) thank-offerings were more acceptable 
to the gods than sin-offerings, as being more disinterested: pwdvrewy dé matdés 
pacw Kal rots Oeots Hdlovs elvar Ovotwv Tas xXapiornplous 7) Tas metdexlous. 
Philo had taught (de Plant. 30) that edxapioria is exceptionally sacred, and 
that towards God it must be an inward sacrifice: 0e@ dé ovK éverre yyynolws 
evxapiaricat O¢ Gv voulfoucw ol moddol Karackevay dvadnudrwy Ovodv—ovde 
yap ciumas 6 Kdojos lepdy a&idxpewr dv yévotro mpds Thy TOvTOV TYuAYV—GANG OL 
éralvwy Kal tuvwr, oix ods ) yeywvds doerar pwvh, aNd ods 6 dewdts Kal 
Kabapwraros vos érnxnoe kal avawéhWe. He proceeds (zbzd. 33) to dwell 
on the meaning of the name Judah, ds épunveverar kuplw eEomorNdynots. Judah 
was the last (Gn 29*°) son of Leah, for nothing could be added to praise of 
God, nothing excels 6 evAoy&v rov Oedv vods. This tallies with the well-known 
rabbinic saying, quoted in Tanchuma, 55. 2: ‘‘in the time of messiah all 
sacrifices will cease, but the sacrifice of thanksgiving will not cease; all 
prayers will cease, but praises will not cease” (on basis of Jer 33! and Ps 
56"). The praise of God as the real sacrifice of the pious is frequently noted 
in the later Judaism (¢.g. 2 Mac 10’). 


In y.!® the writer notes the second Christian sacrifice of 
charity. Edmoula, though not a LXX term, is common in 
Hellenistic Greek, especially in Epictetus, e.g. Fragm. 15 (ed. 
Schenk), éxl xpyordrnte xal edrouga; Fragm. 45, ovdev Kxpetooov 

evrrowtas (where the context suggests ‘ beneficence ”). 
Kowvwvia in the sense of charity or contributions had been 
already used by Paul (2 Co 9} etc.). To share with others, 
to impart to them what we possess, is one way of worshipping 
God. The three great definitions of worship or religious service 
in the NT (here, Ro 121? and Ja 17”) are all inward and 
ethical; what lies behind this one is the fact that part of the 
food used in ancient OT sacrifices went to the support of the 
priests, and part was used to provide meals for the poor. 
Charitable relief was bound up with the sacrificial system, for such 
parts of the animals as were not burnt were devoted to these 
beneficent purposes. An equivalent must be provided in our 
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spiritual religion, the writer suggests; if we have no longer any 
animal sacrifices, we must carry on at any rate the charitable 
element in that ritual. This is the force of ph émdavOdveobe. 
Contributions, ¢.g., for the support of 7yovpevor, who were not 
priests, were unknown in the ancient world, and had to be 
explicitly urged as a duty (cp. 1 Co 9°14). Similarly the needs 
of the poor had to be met by voluntary sacrifices, by which 
alone, in a spiritual religion, God could be satisfied—rtovavtats 
(perhaps including the sacrifice of praise as well as eimouwa and 
Kowwvia) Quotas edapeoretrar (cp. 1156 1278) 6 Geds. This counsel 
agrees with some rabbinic opinions (e.g. T. B. Sukkah, 594: “he 
who offers alms is greater than all sacrifices”). The special duty 
of supporting the priesthood is urged in Sir 7°, but our author 
shows no trace of the theory that almsgiving in general was not 
only superior to sacrifices but possessed atoning merit before 
God (Sir 314 eAenuootvy yap matpos otk ériAncOyoerat, Kat avtt 
dpaptiav mpocavorxodounOjcerai co). In the later rabbinic 
theology, prayer, penitence, the study of the Torah, hospitality, 
charity, and the like were regarded as sacrifices equivalent to 
those which had been offered when the temple was standing. 
Thus Rabbi Jochanan b. Zakkai (cp. Schlatter’s Jochanan ben 
Zakkai, pp. 39f.) consoled himself and his friends with the 
thought, derived from Hos 6°, that in the practice of charity 
they still possessed a valid sacrifice for sins; he voiced the 
conviction also (e.g. b. baba bathra 10”) that charity (np¥) won 
forgiveness for pagans as the sin-offering did for Israel. In the 
Ep. Barnabas (27) the writer quotes Jer 72225 (Zec 817) as a 
warning to Christians against Jewish sacrifices (aic@dvecOar otv 
dpeidomey tiv yvopnv THs adyabwovvyns ToD TaTpds Hudv oT Hiv 
Reyer, OéAwv Huds py Spolws wAavwpevors exeivous Lyrelv, was 
mpocaywpuev att), but he quotes Ps 511° as the description of 
the ideal sacrifice. 

The tendency in some circles of the later Judaism to spiritualize sacrifice 
in general and to insist on its motive and spirit is voiced in a passage like 
theroL er 

bpn yap éx Oeuedlwy aly Ydacw carevOjoerat, 
mérpat 5 dd mpoowmrov cov ws Knpds TakhoovTat® 
ere dé rots PoBoupévors ce od eviraTEvers avrots* 
Ore puKpdv waoa Ovaola eis douhv evwodlas, 


wal éddxicrov mav aréap els ddNoKavTwWUd coL* 
6 dé PoBovpmevos Tov KUprov péyas dia wavrés. 


Also in a number of statements from various sources, of which that in Zf. 
Arist. 234 (rl wéyurrdv éore Sdéns ; 6 O€ etre’ Td Tidy Tov Oedv* TodTO 8 éorlv 
od Sdpors ovSE Ovolars, AAAG WuxAs Kabapdryre Kal SiadyWews dolas) may be 
cited as a fair specimen. The congruous idea of bloodless sacrifices was 
common in subsequent Christianity. Thus the martyr Apollonius (Acta 
Apollonit, 44; Conybeare’s Monuments of Early Christianity, pp. 47-48) 
tells the magistrate, ‘I expected . . . that thy heart would bear fruit, and 
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that thou wouldst worship God, the Creator of all, and unto Him continually 
offer thy prayers by means of compassion ; for compassion shown to men by 
men is a bloodless sacrifice and holy unto God.” So Jerome’s comment runs 
on Ps 154 ov wh cuvaydyw Tas cuvaywyds aitayv é& aiudrwv. Duvdywr, 
gnolv, cuvaywydas éx T&v eOvdr, ob bl aiudrwy ra’ras cvvdéw* ToO7’ eorwv, ov 
TapacKkevdow Oud THs vomKS or mpocépxerar AaTpelas, du’ alvéoews Sé waddov 
Kal THs dvaudkrov Ovolas (Anecdota Maredsolana, iii. 3. 123). Both in the 
Didache (14! kAdoare dprov Kal ebxapicrjoare mpocekouodoynodmevor Td 
TaparTépara tudv, drws kabapa % Ovola vuay H) and in Justin Martyr (Déad. 
117, mwdvras ody of dia Tod dvduaros TovTov Ovclas, As mapédwKev 'Inoods 6 
Xpiords ylvecOat, rouréoriy emi rH evxapiorla Tod dprov Kal Tod wornplou, Tas év 
mavrt Tomy THS ys ywouevas b1d Tov Xpioriavay, mpohaBwv 6 Peds waprupe? 
evapéorous brdpxew avTw), the very prayers at the eucharist are called @vcla, 
but this belongs to a later stage, when the eucharist or love-feast became the 
rite round which collections for the poor, the sick, prisoners, and travelling 
visitors (vv.!*) gathered, and into which sacrificial language began to be 
poured (cp. Justin’s AZgo/. i. 66, 67). In IIpds “EBpatous we find a simpler 
and different line of practical Christianity. 


Now for a word on the living fyodpevor of the community 
(v.17), including himself (vv.1* 2°), 


W Obey your leaders, submit to them; for they (avrol) are alive to the 
interests of your souls, as men who will have to account for their trust. Let 
their work be a joy to them and not a grief—which would be a loss to yourselves. 

18 Pray for me, for Lam sure [ have a clean conscience ; my desire ts in 
every way to lead an honest life. I urge you to this (z.e. to prayer) all the 
more, that I may get back to you the sooner. 


The connexion of vv.!"! is not only with v.’, but with vv.8-16, 
It would be indeed a grief to your true leaders if you gave way to 
these moxiAa kal €évar doctrines, instead of following men who 
are really (this is the force of atro’) concerned for your highest 
interests. MeideoOe (cp. Epict. Fragm. 27, tov mpocomtAcdvta 
... OvackoTod ... ef pev ayeivova, akovew xpy Kal reiberbar 
abr@) Kal Gmelkete (t7eikw is not a LXX term); strong words but 
justified, for the Adyos rod Geot which Christian leaders preached 
meant authoritative standards of life for the community (cp. 1 Co 
417 21 1487 etc.), inspired by the Spirit. Insubordination was 
the temptation at one pole, an overbearing temper (1 P 5°) the 
temptation at the other. Our author knows that, in the case 
of his friends, the former alone is to be feared. He does not 
threaten penalties for disobedience, however, as Josephus does (c. 
A pionem, li. 194) for insubordination on the part of the Jewish 
laity towards a priest: 6 O€ ye rovTw pi) weOdpevos ipEeEer Sikny ws 
eis Tov Oedv airov doeBav. Rather, he singles out the highminded 
devotion of these leaders as an inducement to the rank and file 
to be submissive. Adrol yap dyputvodcw brép Tay Wuxav Spar, 
almost as Epictetus says of the true Cynic who zealously con- 
cerns himself with the moral welfare of men, trepyypvrvyKev trep 
avOpiruv (iii. 22. 95 ; he uses the verb once in its literal sense 
of a soldier having to keep watch through the night, iii, 24. 32). 
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The force of the phrase is flattened by the transference of tzép 
Tov Wxdv buav to a position after ds Adyov daroddcortes (as A vg). 
The latter expression, ws (conscious that) Adyov droddcovrTes (as 
with fut. ptc. here only in NT), is used by Chrysostom, de 
Sacerdotio, iii. 18 (cp. vi. 1), to enforce a sense of ministerial 
responsibility («i yap tav oiketwy tAnupeAnudrov divas bréxovTes 
ppitropev, ds ov Suvnodpevor 76 Tip expuyeiy exeivo, TL xpi) TEeivecOau 
mpoodokav Tov tmrép Toco’Twy amoXoyeicOar péAAovta;), but in 
IIpés ‘EGpaiovs the writer assumes that the 7yovpevoe are doing 
and will do their duty. Any sadness which they may feel is 
due, not to a sense of their own shortcomings, but to their 
experience of wilfulness and error among their charges. Adyov 
dzrodvddvat is more common in the NT than the equivalent Adyov 
dudovat, which recurs often in Greek literature, e.g. in Plato’s 
Sympos. 189, mpdcexe tov vody Kal ovtws A€ye ds Swawv AOyov, 
or in the complaint of the Fayyum peasants (A.D. 207), who 
petition the local centurion that the disturbers of their work may 
be called to account: déwotvres, édv cou dd), KeAcdoa avdtods 
GxOnvat ert oe Adyov drodwcovtas Tept TovTov (GCP. i. 35475 26). 
In Clem. Alex. Quzs div. salv. 42, John says to the captain of 
the robbers, éy® Xpiord Adyov ddcw trép cod. 

The tva clause (iva peta xapas toiTo Toro Kal ph orevdlovtes) 
goes back to weifecOe . . . treixere. The members have it in 
their power to thwart and disappoint their jyovmevor. Totro x. 
refers to dypurvotcw, and the best comment on kat pa) crevelovtes 
is in Denny’s hymn : 


“OQ give us hearts to love like Thee, 
Like Thee, O Lord, to grieve 
Far more for others’ sins than all 
The wrongs that we receive.” 


The last four words, dduowtehés yap dpiv todto, form a rhe- 
torical litotes, as when Pindar (Olymp. i. 53) remarks, axépdeva 
Adoyxev Oapuvda. kaxaydpos. It would bea “sore loss” to them 
if their lives failed to answer the hopes and efforts of their 
Hyovpevot, hopes like those implied in 6° and 108% ”’Advouredés 
(‘no profit”) is probably used after Adyov arodecovres with its 
sense of “reckoning.” Compare the use of the adverb in 
Theophrastus, viii. 11 (od yap povov Wevdovrat GAAG Kal GAvoLTEADS 
dradXdrrovor), and the dry remark of Philo (tz Flaccum, 6), 
speaking about the attempt of the Alexandrian anti-Semites to 
erect images in Jewish places of worship, when he says that 
Flaccus might have known @s ob Avowredts On arpa Kweiv | 
The term lent itself to such effective under-statements, as in 
Philo’s aphorism (fragments of Philo, ed. J. Rendel Harris, 


P. 70) TO érvopKety avdcvov Kal dAvotTENeoTATOV. 
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The next word (v.18) is about himself. MpocedxeoGe (continue 
praying) wept (cp. 2 Mac 1% kal viv ade eopev rpocevyopevor rept 
bpov) pov (plural of authorship), wer@dye0a (a modest confidence : 
“whatever some of you may think, I believe”) yap dr Kadhy 
ouveldnow €xouev, He is conscious of a keen desire (O¢Aovres as 
in 121") to act in a straightforward, honest way ; hence he can ask 
their prayers. Hence also they may feel confident and eager 
about praying for him. The writer chooses xadyyv (cp. on v.°) 
instead of dya@yjv as his adjective for ovve/Snow, probably for the 
sake of assonance with the following xa\dés, perhaps also to avoid 
the hiatus after dr. When he adds, év maow (here neuter) 
Kadas Oédovtes dvactpépecOar (a phrase which occurs in the 
Pergamos inscript. 459° Kadds Kal évddgws dvactpadjvat, in the 
rst century B.C. inscription (Priene, 115°) avaorpepdopevos ev racw 
piA[avOperws], and in Epict. iv. 4. 46, éopriv dyev dvivaca kal 
npepay, ort Kadds avertpadys év TOE TG Epyw, etc.), the language 
recalls that of 2 Co 11! * where Paul appeals for the help of his 
readers’ prayers and pleads his honesty of conscience (76 paprv- 
plov THS ovvEOncews YuaV, OTL. . . aveoTpadnev KTXr.). Perhaps 
the writer is conscious that his readers have been blaming him, 
attributing (say) his absence from them to unworthy motives, as 
in the case of Paul (e.g. 1 Th 238, 2 Co 11), This may be the 
feeling which prompts the protest here and the assurances in 
vv.19- 28, J am still deeply interested in you; my absence is 
involuntary ; believe that.” 


Kal is inserted before ep! by D vt Chrys. (possibly as a reminiscence of 
1 Th 5”), z.e. pray as well as obey (‘‘et orate pro nobis,” d); this would 
emphasize the fact that the writer belonged to the jyyovmevor. But the plural 
in v.}8 is not used to show that the writer is one of the 7yovmevoc mentioned 
in v.27, for whom the prayers of the community are asked. He was one of 
them ; iu@v here is the literary plural already used in 5% 6*1. There 
are apt parallels in Cicero’s de Offictzs, ii. 24 (“‘ Quem nos . . . e Graeco in 
Latinum convertimus. Sed toto hoc de genere, de quaerenda, de collocanda 
pecunia vellens etiam de utenda”), and OP. x. 1296 (the letter of a boy 
to his father), mod . . . pirorovodmer kal avawuyduerv. TlecOdueba (relOouae 
256. 1319. 2127) has been changed into wero(Sapev by x° C° D © W 6, 104. 
263. 326 (Blass), probably because the latter (‘‘ we are confident”) is stronger 
than mel0oue0a, which (cp. Ac 26%) only amounts to ‘‘ we believe” (though 
implying ‘“‘we are sure”). Retaining mevOdueba, A. Bischoff (Zezts. fir aie 
neut, Wass, ix, 171 f.) evades the difficulty by altering the order of the words : 
mpocevx. mepl hudv’ Kahnv yap ou. éxouev, bre melOouefa ev waow x, 8. 
dvaorpéper Oat, z.é. taking b7u as ‘‘ because.” 


As in Philem ”, the writer’s return is dependent on his friends’ 
prayers (v.!®) ; specially (see p. 17) let them intercede with God for 
his speedy restoration to them, iva téxvov dokatactaQS dpiv (cp. 
OP. 1%! (A.D. 49-50) arokateatdOyn jou 6 vids). Tdyvov may 
mean “the sooner” (ze. than if you did not pray) or simply 
“soon” (as in v.”8, where, as in Hellenistic Greek, it has lost 
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its comparative meaning). What detained the writer, we cannot 
tell. Apparently (v.”%) it was not imprisonment. 

A closing prayer and doxology, such as was not uncommon 
in epistles of the primitive church (e.g. 1 Th 573, 1 P 51), now 
follows. Having asked his readers to pray for him, he now prays 
for them. 

2 May the God of peace ‘who brought up” from the dead our Lord (714) 
Jesus (see p. Ixiii), “the” great ‘Shepherd of the sheep, with the blood of 
the eternal covenant,” ™ furnish you with everything that ts good for the doing 


of his will, creating in your lives by Jesus Christ what ts acceptable in his 
own sight! To him (i.e. God) be (sc. etn) glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


*O Oeds THs eipyvns means the God of saving bliss (see on 12"), 
eionvn being taken in a sense like the full OT sense of the secure 
prosperity won by the messianic triumph over the hostile powers 
of evil (cp. 214 72). There is no special allusion here, as in 
Paul’s use of the phrase (Ro 15%°, 2 Co 13! etc.), to friction in 
the community ; the conflict is one in which God secures «cipyvn 
for his People, a conflict with evil, not strife between members 
of the church. The method of this triumph is described in 
some OT phrases, which the writer uses quite apart from their 
original setting. The first quotation is from Is 63! aod 6 
dvaBiBdoas ex THs yns TOV Toimeva TOV mpoBdrwy, Which the writer 
applies to Jesus—his only reference to the resurrection (cp. on 
vy.11. 12), But there is no need (with Blass) to follow Chrysostom 
in reading rs yjs here for vexpdv. With dvayety in this sense, 
éx vexp@v (so Ro 107) or some equivalent (é adov, Ps 304, Wis 
1618, Joseph. Azz. vi. 14. 2) is much more natural. In tov 
Touseva Tov TpoBdtwy Tov peyay, 6 eyas is applied to him as in 
44 1071, The figure of the zoiuynv, which never occurs in Paul, 
plays no réle in our author’s argument as it does in 1 Peter (2% 
5*); he prefers tepeds or dpynyés, and even here he at. once 
passes to the more congenial idea of the dia@yxy. Jesus is the 
great Shepherd, as he has made himself responsible for the 
People, identifying himself with them at all costs, and sacrificing 
his life in order to save them for God. But as death never 
occurs in the OT description of the divine shepherd, not even 
in the 23rd Psalm, the writer blends with his quotation from 
Isaiah another—év aipate SiaOjKys aiwviov, a LXX phrase from 
Zech go! (éy aipate diabyxys cov éfamréoreras Seopiovs cov), 
Is 55° (Stadyoopar iptv diabyKyv aidviov), etc. “Ev aiware Svabj«ys 
aiwviov goes with dvayaydév, not with tov zoméva, in which case 
tov would need to be prefixed to the phrase. Jesus was raised 
to present his blood as the atoning sacrifice which mediated the 
SiaOjxn (gt 24). To the resurrection (cp. on v.12) is thus 
ascribed what elsewhere in the epistle is ascribed to the eioeAOety 
eis Ta dyva. But as the stress falls on aiwviov, then more is 
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implied than that apart from the aiya no SO7%xy could have 
been instituted. In reality the thought resembles that of 914 
(8s dia wvevparos aiwviov éavtdv mpoojveyxey . . . Kabapiec Tiv 
cvveiinow jpav ... eis TO AaTpevew Ged Covtr), where eis 7d 
Aatpevew Oe corresponds to cis 1d Torfoar Td Ona abtod 
below ; & «rd. is ‘equipped with,” not “in virtue of.” This 
interpretation is in line with the author’s argument in chs. 
7-10. ‘Videtur mihi apostolus hoc belle, Christum ita resur- 
rexisse a mortuis, ut mors tamen eius non sit abolita, sed 
aeternum vigorem retineat, ac si dixisset: Deus filium suum 
excitavit, sed ita ut sanguis, quem semel in morte fudit, ad 
sanctionem foederis aeterni post resurrectionem vigeat fructumque 
suum proferat perinde ac si semper flueret” (Calvin). Ja 
kataptioa: (the aor. optative)! «rA., there is a parallel to the 
thought of Ph 2! His 7d woujoae 76 O€Anua avrod recalls the 
language of 10%6, and 8 “Inood Xpiotod goes with mov: the 
power of God in our lives as for our lives (v.?°) works through 
the person of Jesus Christ. To take da I. X. with 15 eddpeotoy 
évétov adtod yields an unobjectionable sense, corresponding to 
the thought of v.& But 7d... avrod stands quite well by 
itself (cfe1s pn 377), 

The writer makes no such use of the shepherd and flock metaphor as, ¢.g., 
Philo had done. The Jewish thinker (Vt. Mos. i. 11) argues that the 
calling of a shepherd is the best preparation for anyone who is to rule over 
men ; hence ‘“‘ kings are called shepherds of thetr people” as a title of honour. 
He also interprets the sheep as the symbol of a nature which is capable of 
improvement (de sacréf. Abel. 34, mpoxomjs dé mpdBarov, ws Kal abTd dndot 
rovvoua, cbuBorov). The classical habit of describing kings as shepherds of 
their people would help to make the metaphor quite intelligible to readers of 
non-Jewish origin, Compare, é.g., the saying of Cyrus (Xenophon, Cyropaedia, 
viii. 2. 14), that a good shepherd resembled a good king, rdv re yap vouéa 
xphvar pn evdatuova Ta KTHvN ToLodyTa XpHoOat avrors, 7) O67) mpoBarwy evdar- 
povla, Tov Te Baciiéa woatTws evdaluovas méders Kal dvOpwrovs mo.oivTa 
XpHTOat avrots. 

Navrt was soon furnished with the homiletic addition of €pye (C K M P 
syr sah arm eth Chrys. Thdt. etc.), or even épyw kab Méyw (A, from 2 Th 2"). 
Ilo.dy has either adr (x* A C* 33* 1288 boh) or éavrg (Greg. Nyss.) or 
avrés (d 1912) prefixed. Hort, admitting that ‘‘it is impossible to make 
sense of a’7w” (B. Weiss, Blass=éavrq@), maintains that av’rés is original. 
It is a homiletic insertion, out of which avr@ arose by corruption. ‘“Hytv 
(sD M © 33. 104. 181. 326. 917. 927. 1288. 1739. 1912, etc. syr¥® sah boh 
arm) is merely an error for tpiv, due to the preceding judy. 


A personal postscript (vv.??) is now added, as 1 P 51214 
after 51% 12, 


2 7 appeal to you, brothers (3! 101°), to bear with this appeal of mine. 
It ts but a short letter. 


1 This lonely occurrence of the optative points to its tendency after the 
LXX to disappear; thus, apart from mi yevolro, it only occurs once in a 
writer like Epictetus (iii. 5. 11). 
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2 You must understand that our brother Timotheus ts now free. If he 
comes soon, he and I will see you together. 

24 Salute all your leaders and all the saints. The Ltalians salute you. 

3 Grace be with you all. Amen. 


The Timotheus referred to (in v.?*) is probably the Timo- 
theus who had been a colleague of Paul. The other allusions 
have nothing to correspond with them in the data of the NT. 
But there is no ground for supposing that vv.7*-?5 were added, 
either by the writer himself (Wrede) or by those who drew up 
the canon, in order to give a Pauline appearance to the docu- 
ment (see Introd., pp. xxviiif.). Seeberg’s reasons for regarding 
vv.22-25 as a fragment of some other note by the same writer are 
that 28> implies not a church but a small group of Christians, 
and that vv.18 23 presuppose different situations; neither reason 
is valid. The style and contents are equally unfavourable to 
Perdelwitz’s theory, that vv.??25 were added devi manu by some 
one who wrote out a copy of the original Adyos wapaxAjoews and 
forwarded it to an Italian church. 

In v.22 dvéxeoGe, for which dvréyeoGe (J. Pricaeus apud Tit 19) 
is a needless conjecture, takes a genitive (as in 2 Ti 4° ris 
byiawovaons Siackadias ovx aveEovrar, and in Philo, guod omnis 
probus, 6, Kat rds warpos ev 7) MNTpPOs eriTAypaTwv Tatdes avexovTat, 
yvapmor S¢ dv av bpyyyrat duaxeAevwvrar). It has been flattened 
into dvéxyeo Oa (infinitive as in 1 P 2") by D* W vg arm 181. 436. 
D2OO MUS TE Oss ec. (Blass). A written homily may be like a 
speech (Ac 131°), a Aéyos tis mapakAyoews (cp. on 12°); mapa- 
KAnots echoes tapaxahéw. He is not the only early Christian 
writer who mildly suggested that he had not written at undue 
length (cp. e.g. 1 P 512 dv éAtywr éypaa, tapaxadGv xrd.; Barn 158) 
Kat yap (‘“‘etenim” as 4”) 8d Bpaxéwy (sc. Adywv) éméoterha! 
(epistolary aorist) bpiv. Ava Bpayéwy was a common phrase in this 
connexion ; ¢g. Lucian’s Zoxaris, 56 (revoréov Kal TavTd cor 
vopoberodvte Kat dud Bpaxéwv Aekréov, py) Kal Kduns Helv TH axon 
ovprepwoordv). IIpds “EBpatovs may be read aloud easily in one 
hour. The writer has had a good deal to say (7oAvs, 51), and 
he has now said it. Not I hope, he adds pleasantly, at too great 
length! As for the duceppajvevtos Aéyewv, that is another question 
which he does not raise here. He is not pleading for a patient 
reading, because he has had to compress his argument into a 
short space, which makes it hard to follow, owing to its highly 
condensed character. What he does appear to anticipate is the 
possibility of his readers resenting the length at which he has 


1 For éméoretha (here as in Ac 1 Cae 21%; Theophr. 24!8 émucré\Xwv wh 

ypdpew KTr. = “write,” ‘send a letter’), see Laqueur’s Quaest. Epigraph. 

et Papyr. Selectae, 16 f, (émvoré\Aew = “ communicare aliquid cum aliquo sive 
per hominem sive per epistolam ”). 
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written. When the younger Pliny returned a book to Tacitus, 
with some criticisms upon its style and matter, he said he was 
not afraid to do so, since it was those most deserving praise who 
accepted criticism patiently (“neque enim ulli patientius repre- 
hunduntur quam qui maxime laudari merentur,” Zé. vii. 20). 
The author of Ipds “EBpaiovs might have taken this line, for he 
has done justice to the good qualities of his friends (e.g. 6% 1039 
13'#), even in reproving them for backwardness and slowness. 
But he prefers to plead that his words have not been long; his 
readers surely cannot complain of being wearied by the length of 
his remarks. Not long before, Seneca had made the same kind 
of observation to Lucilius (2. xxxviii. 1) about short letters 
being more effective than lengthy discussions. ‘ Merito exigis 
ut hoc inter nos epistularum commercium frequentemus, pluri- 
mum proficit sermo, quia minutatim inrepit animo.. . ali- 
quando utendum est et illis, ut ita dicam, concionibus, ubi qui 
dubitat inpellendus est: ubi vero non hoc agendum est ut velit 
discere sed ut discat, ad haec submissiora uerba ueniendum est. 
facilius intrant et haerent: nec enim multis opus est, sed efficaci- 
bus.” But Seneca’s practice was not always up to his theory in 
this respect. His Stoic contemporary Musonius Rufus gave 
examples as well as precepts of brevity, which were more telling 
(e.g. doris dé ravraxod Setrat dmodeiEews Kal Orov capy Ta Tpdy ward 
cot, 7 Sia TodA@Y arodeikvvcbar BovrAeTar abt@ Ta Ov dArLywv 
durdpeva, wavramacw aromos Kal Svopabys, ed. Hense, pp. 1, 2). 
The literary critic Demetrius considered that the length of a 
letter should be carefully regulated (76 de péyeOos cvvertddOw ris 
emiotoAns, De Llocut. 228); letters that were too long and stilted 
in expression became mere treatises, cvyypdppara, as in the case of 
many of Plato’s, whereas the true érucroAn, according to Demetrius 
(cbid. 231), should be ¢irodpdvyots in a brief compass (ovvTopos), 
Which would apply to Lpds “Efpaiouvs. Erasmus comments: 
“Scripsi paucis, ut ipse vos brevi visurus.” He may have, but 
he does not say so. 

In y.%3 ywdéoxete is imperative; he is conveying a piece of 
information. See, eg., Zedt. P. 372 (73 B.C.) yivwoxe Kefadéay 
. . . mpooedAnrAvOevar Anpntpiv: ibid. 12? (118 B.C.) 367 56°. The 
construction with the participle is common (e.g. Lk 84); you 
must understand rév adedpdov pov (omitted by N° D> °K P v6 
Chrys. etc.) TupdBeov darodehupévoy, ze. “is (set) free,” not 
necessarily from prison. ‘The general sense, ranging from ‘‘is 
free” to “has started,” may be illustrated, e.g., from the applica- 
tion of a woman to leave Alexandria via Pharos (OP. 1271* 5, 
iii A.D. : d&O ypawat oe TO eritporw THS Papov drodtoa me Kara 
70 €Jos), or from BGU. i. ggies (xa? Epav mpoodexop € |Oa 
Syucoupiay dare Ews ojpepov pyd€evav aroAcvoOa TOV peTa otTOV), 
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where d.=‘“‘has set out,” as in Ac 2875 (dzehvovro). The inter- 
pretation of the next words pe@ 06 édv taxrov Epxntar spopar buds 
depends upon whether Timotheus is supposed to join the writer 
or to journey straight to the community addressed. In the 
latter case, the writer, who hopes to be coming soon (v.}®) 
himself, looks forward to meeting him there. In the former 
case, they will travel together. It is natural to assume that when 
the writer sent this message, Timotheus was somewhere else, and 
that he was expected ere long to reach the writer. For dWouar= 
visit, see 3 Jn 14 eAmilw dé edOéws ely oe, etc. “Edy tdxiov 
épxntac may mean either, “as soon as he comes,” or “if he 
comes soon.” The latter suits the situation implied in v.!® 
better. The writer (in v.!%) asks the prayers of his readers, that 
some obstacle to his speedy return may be removed. If this 
obstacle were the hindrance that kept Timotheus from joining 
him on a journey which they had already planned to the church 
(Riggenbach), he would have said, “Pray for Timotheus, I 
cannot leave for you till he rejoins me.” But the idea is: as 
the writer is rejoining his friends soon (he hopes), he will be 
accompanied by Timotheus, should the latter arrive before he 
has to start. Written advice is all very well, but he hopes soon 
to follow up this Adyos tapaxAjoews with personal intercourse, 
like Seneca in Z/. vi. 5 (‘‘ plus tamen tibi et uiua vox et convictus 
quam oratio proderit. in rem praesentem uenias oportet, primum 
quia homines amplius oculis quam auribus credunt, deinde quia 
longum iter est per praecepta, breue et efficax per exempla”). 
The greeting comes as usual last (v.24). “Aomdoac@e «rd. is 
an unusual turn, however; the homily was evidently sent to the 
community, who are told to greet all their jyovpevor. This finds 
its nearest parallel in Paul’s similar injunction (Ro 16**) to the 
Ephesian Christians to salute this and that eminent member of 
their circle. Still, no other NT church is bidden to salute its 
leaders ; and though the writer plainly wishes to reinforce his 
counsel in v.!’, the mdvtas suggests that the persons addressed 
were “part of the whole church of a large city . . . a congrega- 
tion attached to some household” (Zahn) ; they are to convey 
the writer’s greetings to all the leaders of the larger local church— 
and to all their fellow-members (kat mdvtas tods dyious being more 
intelligible, in the light of a passage like Ph 4?! domacac6e rdvra 
ayov). ‘To his personal greetings he now adds greetings from some 
Italians. In ot dé tis ‘“ItaXtas, ard may have its usual sense of 
‘domiciled at” (practically = év), as, e.g., in OP. i. 81 (A.D. 49-50), 
where tév dm “Osvpiyyov means “the inhabitants of Oxy- 
rhynchus,” or in TIAjve . . . dard Buat, z.e. at Phmau (ostracon of 
A.D. 192, quoted in Deissmann’s Light from the East, p. 186). 
If it thus means residents in Italy, the writer is in Italy 
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himself. But of dad ris “Iradias, on the analogy of Ac 2127 
(ot ard rhs “Acias "Iovdator), might equally well mean Italians 
resident for the time being outside Italy; in this case the 
writer, who is also abroad, is addressing some Italian community, 
to which their countrymen forward greetings. Grammatically, 
either rendering is possible, and there is no tradition to decide 
the question. Perhaps of dd ris “Iradias is more natural, 
however, as a description of some Italian Christians abroad who 
chanced to be in the same locality as the writer and who take 
this opportunity of sending their greetings by him to an Italian 
community. Ifthe writer was in Italy, we should have expected 
mavtes of ard THS “Iradias, considering the size of Italy and the 
scattered Christian communities there at this period. 

The final benediction, 4 xdpus (s¢. €orw or in) peta wévTwv 
spay (Tit 3), 2 Ti 4?) has a liturgical duyy, which is omitted 
by x* W fuld sah 33; the homily was, of course, intended to be 
read aloud at worship. 
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+ ef, 112, 59, 
éorly (18 times). 
éoper, 3%, 42, 110. 99, 
éoré, 128, 
eloly, 11 (LXX) ¥4, 
Tie; 
CUTS ch tA) OLE. 
Cli OV Sues 9 (1OXS) 7 TON 
(EX) 12 
etpnxev, 8, 44, 10% 1, 135, 
elpyvn, 7°, i, 12é, 13”. 
elpnvixds, 1213, 
eis (75 times). 
els, 211, rol 14, yyz12, p16, 
elcdyw, 1%. 
eloaxovw, 57. 
t eicerpr, 9°. 
eloépxouaty gu (LXX) 1-19, 4). & 
(LXX) ® (LXX) & 16. 11, "619. 20, 
12. 24. 25, 708, 
elcodos, I 1019, 
elopépw, 132. 
elra, 12°. 
éx (22 times). 
éxacros, 31°, 64, 84 (LXX), 1171, 
* éxBalyw, 117, 
éxBaows, 137 [Paul]. 
éxdéxouat, 10!8, 111, 
+ éxdixnows, 10°, 
* éxdo0xH, 1077, 
éxel, 7°. 
éxeivos, 42 11, 67, 87-19 (LXX), 1018, 
res a at, 
éxenréw, 118, 1217, 
éxxdnola, 242(LXX), 123, 
* éxNavOdvw, 12°, 
+ éxXelrw, 1}, 
éxdUw, 128, 125 (LXX),. 
éxovolws, 10° ([P], 
éxtpérw, 12° [T]. 
éxpépw, 68, 
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expetyw, 2°, 1275, 
+ xpoBos, 127), 
+ &davov, 19% 
éddoowy, 77. 
+ déyxw, 12°. 
+ &tarréw, 27%, 
* &reyxos, 111. 


éXmifw, 111. 

admis, 3°, 638, 719, 10%, 
+ éupévw, 8%. 

épol, 107°, 13% 
* éumaryuds, 1178, 

éumintw, 10°, 

éudavifw, 94, 1114, 

év (65 times). 

évdelxvupt, 6! 1 [Paul]. 

évdixos, 2” [Paul]. 


évepyns, 4). 


éviautés, g7 , rol 9, 
évlarnp, 9° [Paul]. 
évvoa, 4)? [P]. 

+ évoxréw, 121°, 
évoxos, 2), 
évréd\w, 979(LXX), 112%, 
évToNh, has 16. 18. ow 


tt @vrpopuos, 1274, 
évtvyxdvw, 7, 
* évuBplfw, 10%. 
évorruov, 41, 137), 
"Evwx, 11°, 
t eEdyw, 8°. 
ee pxomar, 3°, 7; 11°, 13%, 
* é£us, 514, 
é&odo0s, 11”. 
é€oucla, 13". 
&w, 131s 12 18, 
érayyerta, 41, 61% 15: 17, 78, 86 gl, 
O38, y 19+ 13. 17. 98. 39, 
érayyéddw, 613, 10%, 11}, 12°86, 
érauxvvoua, 24, 1118, 
érel, 521, 613, l7- 8, 10%, m1; 
érel ody, 214, 48. 
* érecaywy), 7”. 
émera, 72 7, 
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émvdeixvupt, 6*7, 
émienréw, 1114, 13), 
émlOecis, 67. 
érOuuéw, 611, 
érikahéw, 1176, 
émixeuat, 9), 
ériauBdvw, 2, 89(LXX). 
éridavOdvomat, 6, 13? 38, 

* émidelrw, 11°, 

+ éricxérropuat, 2°. 

* émicxoméw, 12! [P ?], 
éricrapar, 118, 

t émisré\hw, 137. 
érucuvaywyh, 10% [Paul]. 
emitehéw, 8°, 98, 
émirpérw, 6%. 
émitvyxdva, 6%, 1158, 

* €70Ss. 7" 
éroupdvios, 31, 64, 8°, 9% 1138, 

Loar 
émra, 11°°, 
épydfoua, 1153, 
epyov, 6 (13%): epya, 12° (LXX), 


2? (LXX), 3° (LXX), 4°* 
(LXX)22, 61, 94, 
épnuta, 11°, 
Tt epnuos, 3% (LXX)™. 
éprov, g', 
Epunvedor, 7°. 
tépvOpés, 11°, 
epYouar, wO!, 11°, es (SoerOn 
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éobiw, 1077, 133°, 
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éoxaros, 1°, 
t dodrepos (7d éawrepor), 619, 
Erepos, 58, 7-18.18, 7136, 
ert, 710. ll. ab gL (LXX), 98, 10” 17. 
87 (LXX), 114 32 36, 7226 (LX xX) 
2 (LXX). 
éroiudgw, 1116, 
+ eros, 12, 329-27, 
evayyerlferbar, 47 8, 
* edaperréw, 11° (LXX)§ 1338, 
evdperros, 137 [Paul]. 
* edapéorws, 1278, 
Tt evdoxéw, 10% 5 38, 
+ everos, 67. 


érl: accus. 27(LXX), 38, 61, 738, | *+ ev@urns, 18. 


88. 10 ( XX) § 1ol6. (LXX) 21 
pr2t 80, p20, 
dat, 213 (LXX), Si8, Notts: 
17. 26. 10° (LXX), 11 38, 
genit. 1, 67, 74, 8 (LXX), 
Pre are?) 


eUKarpos, 48, 

* etd Bea, 57, 1278, 

t evrAaBéouwar, 117. 
evNoyéw, 6!4(LXX), 7}: 6. if 1120. 21, 
evdNoyla, 67, 12)", 

* edreplararos, 12}, 
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* evrola, 131%, 

evploxw, 43%, ae (evpdpuevos), 115 
(IEXEX) 1 2ht 

épdmat, 7”, 92, 1010, 

éxOés, 13°. 

+ éxOpds, 138, 1013, 

&éxw (38 times). 

Tews, 15, 811) to! 


t fHros, 1077, 
fav, 215, 312, 42, 78. 2 
102% 81. 8°(L XX), 12% 22, 
fnréo, 87, 
+ fogos, 1238, 
Cah, 7% 18, 
(Gov, 134. 
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Hh, 2° (LXX), 10%, 117%, 1218, 
youu, 10%, 111. 2%, 3717. 24, 
+ Hoo, 10% % 37, 
Mla, eee 
tpets (31 times). 
mda. ", gee (LXX)™, 4 4. (LXX) 
27, 88.9 bo EX), 
“ait 16, eam 82° 7130, 210, 
fv (Roar), 21, 71011, gi. 7, 118, 1221, 
"Head, 11, 1216 [Paul]. 
tfixos, 12). 


Oddacoa, 111% (LXX), 
Odvaros, 2% 14-35, 57, 728, g15. 16 775, 
Oappéw, 13° [Paul]. 
* Pearplfw, 10% 
a 10” (LXX)® (LE EXG) LON 
13”) 
* 9Anats, 24. 
ais, "to (LXX)8(LXX), 
gece 
Oewédsos, 61, 112, 
t+ Oewerdidw, 17°, 
Beds (66 times), 
*+ deparwv, 2 R 
Oewpéw, 74. 
+ Onptov, 180, 
Onoaupds, 117%, 
Oryydvw, 1178, 12°0(LXX) [Paul]. 
OrLBw, 1197, 
OrtYus, 10%, 
Opdvos, To (GX) Aves One koe 
Ovydrnp, 1174, 
*+ @vé\da, 1218, 
*+ Oupsarnhprov, 94. 
Ouyds, 1177, 
Guola, 5}, 72%, 8%, 9% %26, rol. 5. 
(LXX) & (LXX) 11. 12, 26) ties 
1315 16, 
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TaKwpB, 11% 2. 2, 

ldouar, 1238, 

150s, 42, 727, 9}, 13! 

‘+ d0¥, as’ 88, 197? 
t leparela, 7, 

‘Teperyd, 11°, 

lepevs, 5° (EROS), 1, 3. 11, 14, 15. 17, 
(LXX) 2°: 21. 23 | 84, 9°, Io. 21, 

‘Tepovoadnu, 122%, 

* iepwovvn, gil. 12, 24 
*"TedOde, 1153, 

"Ingots, 2°, 31, 4¥, 6%, 722, yol0 
(Inood Xpicre0), TOM, Tota Tas 
(‘Inoods Xpiorés), 131% 30, 21 
(‘Incod Xpicrod), =Joshua, 48. 

* ixernpla, 57. 

t iAdoKxomas, 227. 
iNacrypiov, 9° [Paul]. 

t trews, 822, 

t iudriov, 122 (12), 

iva, 2417, 416 ol 618, 
1135, 1227, 1312 17. 19, 

tva wh, 333, 42%, 612, 142840, 728-13, 

*Tovdas, 714, 88 (LXX). 

Toad«, 11% 27-18 ( XX) 20, 

torn, 10% 11, 

loxupés, 57, 638, 1154, 

loxvw, 9}. 

f’IraNla, 1374, 

"Iwond, 112) 22, 


97; Io” cy. 


t kaya, 8°. 
Kabdmep, 4? 
Kabaplfw, gt 22 23, 102, 
Kadapiouds, 1%, 
KaOapds, 107, 
* kadapérns, 9}. 
t KdOnua, 1), 
t+ xabifw, 13, 81, 10!2, 122, 
KaBlornut, 27 (LXX ?), 51, 7%, 83. 
Kabds, 37, 427, 5% 8, 85, 10%, yyr12, 
Kabdorep, 5%. 
cal (54 times), 
Kidiyeat ts, 
kawwés, (Staring), 3S (LXX) 38, 915, 
kaltrep, 58, 7°, 1237 
Kaups, O* 0 yall: 
tKalrou, 4°. 
t+ xalw, 1238, 
Kaxetvos, 4, 
kaxés, 514, 
* kaxovxéw, 1157, 138, 
Kahéw, 2M, 3%, 54, 9°, 
(LXX). 
Kaos, 51%) 6°; 10%, 13% 26, 
Kad@s, 1338, 
Kduyw, 123, 
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Kay, 12%. 

Kapola, 3% (LUXX)) 1% (UXX)) 2-28) 
4" (LXX) eh 810 (LXX), Io16- 
(CXOO 2 a3 

Kapmés, 1211, a (LXX). 

i Kaprepew, Ti" 
kard: genit. 6416; accus, 17° 
(LXX), 24-17 5 SF 8. (LXX) 13 lee 
ibe (LXX) 105 "620 (LXX), Y hae h. 15. 
2 1 (LXX) "00, 22. 27 , 84% (LXX)9 
(TEXEX), 9* 9. 19. 22. 25. ai Io}: 3: 8 1, 
117 13, 7210, 
KaTraBdrrw, 61, 
kataBonn, 4°, 97, 114, 
* karaywvifoua, 11%, 
* katdonnos, 7). 
Tt karakalw, 13. 
Karaxplyw, 117. 
Karandelarw, 41, 1177, 
*+ ckaravadloxw, 1279, 

Karavoéw, 31, 1074, 

karamatéw, 10”, 

+ xardaravats, an 18 gl. 8.5.10. 11, 

tKararavw, 4* (LXX)®& 10, 

Karamérae pan, GPAO TON. 

karamlyw, 117%, 

kardpa, 68, 

katapyéw, 214, 

katraprifw, 10° (LXX), 11%, 1374. 

KaraoKkevdtw, 3° 4, o% 6 117, 

* karackidgw, 9°. 
* kardoKoros, 11°), 
t karagevyw, 638. 

Katappovéw, 127, 

karéxw, 3% 4, 10%, 

Karoukéw, 11%, 

* kadows, 68. 

Kkavynua, 3° [Paul], 

tKepadrarov, 81. 
*+ kepadls, 107. 

KiBwrds, 94, 117. 

KAnpovouéw, 1414, 612, 1217, 

kAnpovoula, 9°, 118, 

KAnpovduos, 17 (of Christ), 617, 117. 

kAfjots, 33. 

KXlyw, 1194, 

kowds, 1079, 


Kowwvew (gen.), 214, 
kowwvla, 138, 
Kowvwvds, 10°, 
koirn, 134. 
Kéxxwos, 9”. 
Kouliw, 1086, y 18+ 19% 39, 
"t Kowh, 7). 
koopixds, 9' [T]. 
kbcpos, 4°, 97, 10°, 117 38, 
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kparéw, 414, 618, 
Kpdros, 2. 
Kpavyn, 57 
es 14, 69, 77-19% 22, 6, 2, 
10%, 1116 35. 40, 12%, 

Kplua, 67. 
kptvw, 108 (LXX), 13%. 
Kplous, 7 mort. 
kpiths (God), 12%, 

* kprixés, 4). 

+ xpimrw, 1178, 
xrlows, 438, gt. 


KUptos, 1°(LXX), 218. wid. 21/7 XX), 
82 8 (LX X)® (LXX) ! (LXX) 1! 
(XX) 1018920 CXa) 28s 
UROL Te I DROG 

*+ k@dov, 317. 

Kkont0w, 73, 


Aaréw, ts 2. ae ° a0 48, 5, Gs 
yd gl9 yy4 18, p22 2 137 


apBave, 22 3. "436, igh a ape 8. 9 


(oy 1 10%, Aes 11, 29. 35. 36, 


AavOdvy, L a 
dads, 217, 4 F638, 75- li. 27 79 (LXX), 
9? 19, ? ad (LX, 1125, 132. 
arpela, gi: 6, 
Aarpetw, 8°, 9% 34, 10%, 128, 131°, 
héyw, 1&7, BA 13. 7.15) 47, 56-11, 
64, 7. 13, 21 , 8h ‘8. (LXX) %(LXX) 
10. (LXX) n (LXX) 38, 9% 8 5 20, 
Jo? 8-16 yyls. 24. 82° 7926” 7 26, 
Aecroupyéw, 10!) 
Aecroupyla, 8%, 97, 
* NevroupyiKxds, 1M. 
Aecroupyds, 17(LXX), 8? [Paul]. 
ING in Vp 
* Aevitixés, 71, 
Aéwv, 11°, 
NAdew, 1187, 
+ AcAoBordw, 1279, 
oylfoua, 11}, 
Aéycov (plur.), 522. 
Noyos, 22, 41218, cll. 18 G1, 728 
1219, 737-17. 22, 
Aovrds (7d Nourdv), TO}, 
ovw, 102, 
Avy, 12, 
trdrpwors, gl. 
uxvla, 97. 


faxpodupéw, 615, 
pakpoduula, 6, 

MG Xov, 914, 1075, 1.2% 18. 25, 
pavOdvw, 58, 

bavva, 94 
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paprupéwr, 7837, rol5, 11% 4 5. 39, 
poapripiov, 3°. 
pdprus, 10% (LXX), 12). 
+ pacrvysw, 12°. 
paore, 11°, 
pdxarpa, 412, 1194 87, 
peyadwotvvyn, 13, 81. 
ro We oe (LXX), toy Ota) ra re 


er 613-16 gil 7726, 

pérw, 134, 2°, 6°, 85, gl, 
11° ao I 14 

sf Medxugedéx, 6: 10 G20, 71. 10. 11, 15. 17, 


péupowar, 8% [Paul]. 
pév, 17, 35, 7% 5 818, 20.98 6. 23, 


rol: 88, 7715, 129 10, 11, 

pév ovr, ‘u, 84, 9 

pero, 7 a fone io, 13h, 

pepliw, 7, 

* uepiopds, 24, 41%. 

EPO, 9. 

* weoredw, 67, 

pectrns, 85, 9!5, 1274 [Paul]. 
+ pwéoos, 237, 
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pera: genit. 43, 57, 7,9 19, 1022. 84 
11% 31, ae 17, 28, 
1217. 23. 25, 


accus, 47° ®, 77, gio (LXX), 
8: 27, Ql. 16. 26, 
* werdbeots, 727, 11°, 1277, 
perarapBavw, 67, 12), 
+ werapéhomat, 771, 
perdvora, 61%, 1217, 
perarlOnus, 727, 115. 
* uerémeira, 12%", 
perexw, 214, 613, 719, 
+ udroxos, 19 (LXX), "31. Onto. 
* uerpromadéw, 5. 
péxpt, 3% 4, 9, 12% 
ph (28 times). 
+ undé, 121, 
pndels, 107, 
* undérw, 117, 
* umrwrh, 1187, 
+* pay, 6". 
payrore, 2s 34, 41, 9% 
pare, 2 [Paul]. 
pare, 7°. 
puatyw, 12), 
+ pixpds, 8", 10%, 
pupéouat, 137. 
pupnrhs, 6” [Paul]. 
puvhoKkw, 2° (LXX), 
107 (LXX), 13°. 
+ wicéw, 1. 
* wicOarodocta, 27, 10%, 11°, 
* moOamoddrns, 119. 
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prnpovetw, 111 22, 137, 
powxds, 134. 
tT povoyevns, 11), 
pdvov, 91°, 1276 (LXX). 
pbvos, 9’. 
woaxos, 9} 19, 
* uveréds, 41%, 
pupids, 127, 
a. 22.3.5.16 14 Q5 Ql9 1028 
Moves, 32MM, 74, 8, 9!, 108, 


vexpés, 62, gl4-17, ,1 19-35, 7320, 
vexpéw, 11) [Paul]. 
véos, 1274, 


* yd00s, 128, 
* pouwoberéw, 711, 88, 
vouos, 75 1% 18.19.28 g4.10 (T. XX), 
g}9- 22 pols 8 16. (LX X) %, 
viv, 28, 86, o% 4, 1116 72%, 
vuvl, 88 (s.v.2.), 978. 
Née, 117, 
* pwOpds, 511, 612, 


Eevigw, 13%. 
Eévos, 118, 139, 
Enpbs, 117%, 


6 (%, 76) (170 times). 
* byxos, 12}, 

666s, 31° (LXX), 98, 10”, 

Bev, 217, 31, 7%, 83, gl8, 1119, 

olkos, 37 (LXX)* & © (EXX) 5 8° 
(XX) 28 (ID XE) os arr 

oixkouévn, 1%, 25, 

oixtipuos, 10°78 [Paul]. 

érlyos, 121°, 


*+ éduywpéw, 12°, 
*+ ddoOpevw, 11°8, 


+ droxatvrwpa, 10% 8, 
dos, 3°. 
buvier, Bis (eeXoxe) nora 
16 5 We (LXX ). 
15 15, 


3(LXX), 61% 


* suoibrns, A 
dmordy, pt 

dpuolws, 97}, 

omoroyew, 1138, 1315, 

dporoyla, 31, 414, 10°, 
évedicuds, 10°, 1176, 1318 [Paul], 
dvoua, 2 (LXX), BU) seats 
émnh, 11°8 


bpdco, 23, 8 (LXX), Ov tis tos 
13%, 
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épéyw, 116 [T]. 

6p0es, 1218, 

oplgw, 47. 

dpkos, 616 17, 

* opxwmoola, 720. ale 

dpos, 8°(LXX), 1133, 1220+ (LXX) ?2, 
8s (75 times). 
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* rapaderyparifw, 6% 

+ mapadéxouat, 12%. 
mapairéopat, 121% 2, 
mapakadhéw, 313, 10%, ieee 
mapdkrnots, 618, 125, 137%, 
mapakon, 2? [Paul]. 
mapadauBdve, 1278, 


+i mapaddw, 1278, 


mapapévw, 7, 


bcos, 14, 215, 33, 720, 86, 927, 10% 97) *+ rapamxpatyw, 37°. 


(Lx x): 
daréov, I 
Baris, 23, 88, 9% 9, 108+ 1-35, 725, 137, 
do pis, 7% 1°, 
bray, 1%, 
bre, 729, ol7, 
rt, PI (QU RO)5 GEE Gees ME 

(LXX) 10-22 a 1 16+ 18. 14. 18, 19, 

12", 1338. 
0b, 3 
ov (ai) (61 times). 
od wh, 4-32 ol7, 1315, 
ovdé, 84, git eh 25, 108 (LXX), 13° 

(LXX). 
obdels, 28, 613, 71% 14.19, 214, 
ovdémore, 10% 1, 
ovKért, 1018: 26, 
obv, 234, 4h (3%) 6 11. 14, 16 

gt 8, 1019-35, 1315 (2), 
ovarw, 28, 124, 


17, 


7 84 


odpavds, 11° (LXX), qi, 7%, 8}, 
24 712 (LXX), 122% 25+ 28 
(LXX). 


odTos (43 times). 
otirex(s), 44, 535, 6% 15, g& 28, 1088, 


bp0aruds, 4% 


wdOnua, 2% 1°, 108, 
mowdela, 125 (LXX)% & 4, 
mavdevTys, 12° [Paul]. 
madevw, 12% (LXX)* 10, 
ma.olov, at (QUO LES 
mado, 1. 

mraacdee, 11 (LXX), 818, 
wad, 15+ 6 ae 7.18, 12, 61.6, 1030, 
maviryupts, 12% 

TAVTENHS, 7, 

mdvrobev, 94. 

mdvrore, 7”. 


mapa accus, 1* 9(LXX), 27 (LXX) 
9 38, 9%, ye 1h 12 po24. 
Roa 2°, o [Paul]. 
mapasorn, 9°, rs 
maparylvouat, gl, 


= mapamixpacuos, 3° 15, 


* rapamlrrw, 68, 
* rapamAnolws, 214, 
* trapapéw, 2}, 
mapagpépw, 13°. 
mépeyut: 7d mapdv, 124: Td ma- 
pévra, 13°. 
mapeuBor7, 114, 131+ 13, 
+ raperldnuos, 1118 EAE 


+t raplyus, 127, 


t maporxéw, 11%, 
t mapokvopds, 1074, 
mappncla, 38, 438, 1019 8 
mas (48 ie 
mdoxa, 1178, 
mdoxw, 238, 5°, Ge Tt, 
marip, 1° (LXX), 3° (LXX), 5° 
(LXX), 72°, 8?(LXX), 11, 12%, 
t rarpidpxns, 7%. 
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mavouat, 107, 
melOw, 2)8 eS) Geert ls: 
* reipa, 1179 
meipagvw, 218, 3 (LXX), 435, 112". 
} mepacuds, 3%. 
mépas, 618, 
rept: Pent, 25. 4eo, GON, 
O10" (LXX) if (LXX)® (Lex) 
18.26 py7- 20. 22.82 40° y 311, 18, 
meprarpéer, Tou 
‘+ mepiBddacov, 11? [Paul]. 
meprépxomat, 1197, 
Tepikadt0TTw, 94, 
meplkeuat, 5°, 121, 
mepTaréw, 13°. 
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mepioabrepov, 617, 72, 
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t+ muxpla, 12%, 
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mine, ay ALT Ts 
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mravdw, 31° (LXX), 52, 11°8. mpoorlOnur, 121%, 
mAdéE, 94 [Paul]. * rpdaparos, 10”, 
mrelov, 3%, 73, 114. mpos pepe, st 8.7, 27 98.4) 7.9. 14, 
mAbs, 1112, 25.28 ol. 2% 8.1.12 yy4. M7, 127, 
Tt wrnPivw, 614, mpordopd, 10° (LXX) . (LXX) 10s 


mAnpopopia, 64, 107 [Paul]. 
mdovros, 11 xpbancuets, Die, 
mvedua, 17 (LXX) 4 BES 2h EEN (Se mpdawmov, 974, 
CTO To mporepos, 4°, 777, 10°, 
modes, 12.87 (LXX), Be Oome als mpopyrns, 11, 11%, 
8° (LXX)9(LXX), 10"(LXX)*| —-mpdrov, 72 
(LXX) 86, 1528, 121% (LXX) ™, mp@ros, S718, gl. 2-6. 8.15.18 19, 
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mONes, T1146, 7222, 7314" (LXX). 
tt ronirns, 8". wos, 2°, 
Todds, 6%, ‘SZ eoSTOL. 
* trohupep@s, 1}, eRaaGyer tes. 
(HONE) 9, GEG TWOP, niet Ey paBdos, 18 (LXX), of 117! (LXX). 
* wohurpérws, tr pavrifw, gi 1% 21, 
moua, 9 [Paul]. pavriouds, 1274 (P). 
movnpds, 3), 107%, Ppa i Oris, £20. 
mépyn, 11°, t plga, 12%, 
mépvos, 1218, 134, 
t méppwher, 118, * gaBBariouds, 4°. 
mécos, 94, 107%, cadevw, 126+ 27, 
moré, Ton 18, *+ Dadhu, 72, 
moo, 113, + oddreyé, 12). 
mov, 2°, 44. t+ Damovjr, 112, 
t rovs, 113, of Tots GieIts * Daupadrv, 11°, 
mparyud, "618, TOUOTI". odpxuvos, 716 [Paul]. 
mpémw, 210, 728, odpé, 214, 57, 9118, 10%, 129, 
mpecBvrepos, 117 (plur.). Zdppa, 1171, 
* rpitw, 1187, oBévvum, 1154, 
mpd, 11°, t+ celw, 12°, 
mpodyw, 718, onpetov, a8 
mpoBarov, 137°. onmepov, 1° (LXX), 3% (LXX) 3% 
* mpoBrérw, 11%, (LXX), ANLXX, 5° (LXX), 13° 
apodnros, 714 [T]. Zudy, 12”. 
* mpddpouos, 6”. okedos, 97! 
mpoepi, 47. oK Nv 82. 5 92 8 6 8 1. 1, 79 7310, 
mpdbeats, 9. oxid, 85, 10}. 
mpbkeyuat, 618, 12) 2, + oxdnpives, 38 18.15, 47, 
mpos : accus. 17 8 18, 217, 418 gl. 5 omépua, 218, yy 18 (LXX). 
7.14, 611, 721 lB. 20 (LXX), 10! ompracov, 11%, 
(LXX), 1 To Poss lh The orodds, 9}, 
* rpocayopetu, 5, omovddsw, 41, 
mpoo5éx omar, re nite, orovdh, 614, 
Se apes C7 TO DL, |e OTOLLV OS, Os 
Tole ordots, 9°. 
mpocedxopat, ieee araupés, 127. 
mpocéxw, 21, 718, orevatw, 1337, 
mpbaKatpos, 11, orepeds, 51% 14, 
mpooxuvéw, 18 (LXX), 117, t orepavdw, 27° [T], 
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aTouxetov, 51. 
orbua, 11% 34, 
foG, 128-1011. 12, 9712, 55.6, 
yi. al 85, 107: , 1118, 135. 
* guyraxovyew, I ie, 
ovyKepdvvupt, 4” ath 
ovykAnpovduos, 11%. 
* cuurabéw, 41, 10%, 
ouppépw, 127°, 
tovvaytdw, 73-2, 
* guvarbddume, 11°), 
* gwvdéw, 13°. 
ouveldnots, 9% 14, 10% 7, 1338, 
* cuverripapTupéw, 24, 
cuvrédeva, 9°, 
Towredew, é 88, 
ee oxedby, On: 
oabtu, Uh, 25. 
o@pa, 10° (LXX) 10 eat LR 
awrnpla, 114, 28-40 59, 69, 9%, 11%, 
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+ rdgis, 5% 10, 620, 71117, 

Tadpos, 9!8, 104, 

Tax.ov, 131% 23, 

ré, 13, 241, gl? ol. 7.14 62 4.5. 19, 
88, gl: 2% 19 yo, 1182, 122, 

reixos, 11%, 

réXewos, 534, ol, 

redetérys, 6! [Paul]. 

Tere, uh Re 719. 3. 9°, 
pS 

t+ rerelwors, 711, 

* rehewwrhs, 127, 

TereuTdw, 117, 
rédos, 3% 14, 68 11, 78, 
tépas, 24, 

t recoapdxovra, 3% 7, 
rexvirns, 111° (God), 
T\LKoUTOoS, 2°. 
rlOnut, 138 (LXX), 1088 (LXX). 
tlkTw, 6". 
rym, 2” (LXX)9%, 3%, 54 
rhuwos, 134. 

Tiddeos, 137. 

* riuwpla, 10%, 

ris, a 18 26 (LXX), 316 17-18 512, 
1, 1182, 127, 13° (LXX). 


Io! 16. 


Tls, 26. 7. (LXx)® 4. 12. 18, 1. 6. 7. 
ul soe 12 88, TO2> 27. 3, 11%, 2). 
6 127, 


Tovyapovv, 12) [Paul]. 

rolvuy, 13! 

rovooros, 725, 81, 1134, 128, 1316, 
* rouuwrepos, 4}. 

rémos, 87, 118, 1217, 

rocovros, 14, 4”, 772, 10%, 12}, 

Tore, 107 (LXX)?%, bec: 
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rod: infin, 215, 512, 
(EXE) rs: 

* rpdryos, 9121819, 104, 
, eames, 9°. 
Renate, 433, 

t rpeis, 10°8, 
Tpéxw, 12}, 
 7PiBoros, 68, 
* rpolunvos, 1178, 
Tpomos, 13°, 
tpoph, 5! 14, 

*+ rooxid, 1238, 
Tuyxdvw, 88, 11%, 

* rummavifw, 11%, 

+ rots, 8°, 


107 (LXX)® 


Udwp, 99, 107. 
t verds, 67. 
vids: (Christ), 175 (LXX)§, 3%, 
44, 5% (LXX)8, 68, 738, 10%; 
(men), 2% (LXX) 10, 75, r12l 2224 
125 6 (LXX)78, 
tpets (34 times). 
tT dpvéw, 2). 
vmakor, 5°. 
braxovw, 5°, 118, 
t Urrapécs, 10%, 
brdpxw, 10%4, 
* brelkw, 1317, 
‘| brevayrlos, 1077 [Paul]. 
dréps genit, 2% 52, 670, anal Sols 
pas IO Shae eaccusA ts 
trepdvw, 9°. 
OmOeCeNILA Se ot Sa se Tis Os 
11%, r2*5 (LXX), 
brddevypa, 411, 85, 9%. 
‘t vroxdrw, 25, 
brouévw, 108, 1223 7 
Srouovy, 10°, 12). 
| brorddioy, 18, 10}, 
trécracis, 15, 34, 111 [Paul} 
+ drocré\Xw, 10°, 
* SrooroX}, 10°. 
t+ droorpépw, 7. 
vmordoow, 258 (LXX), 12% 
voowros, 9, 
dorepéw, 41, 1187, 1215, 
Uorepos (torepov), 121%, 
Symrbs, 18, 726, 
|} tyuoros, 71. 


gpalvw (pavdueva), 113, 
gpavepdw, 9% 76, 

* pavragw, 127), 
Papaw, 1174, 
Epo, 1, 6}, 9°, 12”, 13%. 
gevyw, 1154, 
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dnl, 8. 
prraderdla, 133. 
pikosevia, 13? [Paul]. 
+ GrJF, 17, 
poBéouar, 41, 1173 27, 138 (LXX), 
* poBepés, 10% en 12%, 
poBos, 2), 
ovos, 11°", 
ppdoow, 118 [Paul]. 
puraky, 11°8, 
pudy, 733+ 14, 
+h piw, 12%, 
porn, 3" (LXX) ® (LXX), 4? 
(LXX), 1212: 26, 
purify, 64, 10°. 


, Xa, 10%, 12% es SIGH. 
*xapaxrnp, 1%, 
xdpess 2 (GSOri.) 1410 oe 8, 


ote oe 1325 (LXX). 
xelp, 12° (LXX), 27 (LXX), 63, 
SHIDO), woe 1 (DDO 
xXeEtpotrolnros, gl. 74, 
xelpwyv, 10%, 
* yepouBely, 9° 
xpela, 512, 711, 10%, 
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xpnuariew, 8°, 117, 125, 


Xpuords, an oe ¥ 6}, ols 14. 24 28, 
rol, 1126, 738: 21, 
txplw, 1. 


tT xpovifw, 1087, 
xpdvos, 4", 51%, 1153, 
xpuceos, 94, 
xpuclov, 94. 
xwrdos, 12), 
xwplfw, 7%, 
fs, g15. 7620 Qi 18.22.28 1,28 
LESS aa es ioe? 


Wevdouat, 618, 
Wnragpdw, 1238, 
Yuxih, 47, 6%, 10% (LXX)%, 123, 
13”. 
@oe, 75-1314: 
ws, T1118 XoXo) 12 (LXX), Be 5.6. 8 
(Xax) 2 (EXX) 28 (EX) 4% 


(EXO) G7 Trt (I XOX) 
M7. 29 95-7. 16. 27, 7 38. 17, 
} doel, 12, 
womep, 4°, 97, 9™. 
wore, 13°, 


aperéw, 47, 13%. 


II. SUBJECTS AND AUTHORS. 


Aaron, 63 f. 

Abbott, E. A., 67. 

Abel, xlii, 163 f., 218 f. 

Ablutions, 75, 144 f. 

Abraham, xv, 37, 85 f., 168f., 224. 

Access to God, xliif., 60, 125, 143 f., 
219. 

Adjectives, lx. 

Aeschylus, 29, 66, 134. 

Age, old, 72. 

Agriculture, metaphors from, 81. 

Alexandrian Church, its attitude to- 
wards ‘‘ Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Alford, 212. 

Alliteration, Ix, 57, IOI, 199, 216, 
etc. 

Altar of incense, 114 f. 

Anastasius Abbas, 26. 

Anchor, metaphor of, 88 f. 

Angels, 9 f., 16, 18, 21f., 100, 216 f. 

Anthology, the Greek, xix, 89. 

Aorist participle, use of, 31, I21. 


Apocalypse of John, the, xlvii, 114, 
164, 193. 

Apollinarius, xix. 

oe: xxiv, 39, 43, 77, 82, 149, 
180. 


Apuleius, 144. 

Aristophanes, 70, 150, 157. 

Aristotle, lvi, 29, 60, 85, 151, 197. 

Ark of covenant, 115 f. 

Armenian version, 1xxi, 4, 17, etc. 

Arnold, Matthew, xxxv, xxxix, 206, 

Article, 47, 88. 

Assonance, Ix, 87, 96, 100, etc. 

Atheism, 167. 

Atonement, Day of, xxxvii, 63, 117. 

Augustine, 43, 103, 172, 177, 185, 216. 

Aurelius, Marcus, 10, 72, 81, 167, 
174, 181, 228. 

Awe, xxxvi, lxiii, 218 f., 223. 


Bacher, W., 91. 
Backwardness, 71. 
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Bakhuyzen, Van de Sande, 96. 

Balzac, 189. 

Baptism, 75, 144 f. 

Barak, 185. 

Barnabas, and the authorship of 
‘¢ Hebrews,” xviii f. 

Barnabas, Epistle of, xiv, xxviii, 52, 
79, 148, 178, etc. 

Baruch, Apocalypse of, 12, 106, 114, 
162, 213, 221, etc. 

Beneficence, 237 f. 

Bengel, 87, 110, 139, 184, 194, 211, 
227). 

Bennett, G. N., 215. 

Bentley, 33, 39, 95, 195. 

Beza, 37, 66, 188. 

Bezaleel, 106, 

Bischoff, A., 241. 

Blass, lix, 42, 54, 66, 69,73, 113, 115, 
165, 211, 218, 242. 

Bleek, 24, 218. 

Blood in sacrifices, xxxviif., xlii. 

Blood of Jesus, the, xlif., 123f., 
243. 

Bousset, xliv. 

Boxy Grkt.s 10,2035 

Brandt, W., 161. 

Bréhier, 6. 

Brotherly love, 84, 224. 

Brown, T. E., 23. 

Browning, Robert, 47, 202. 

Bruce, A. B., 41, 66, 76, 135. 

Burton, E. D., 31, 156. 


Cain, 92, 163 f. 

Calvin, xxxivf., 4, 8, 19, 37, 59, 87, 
158, 177, 179, 243. 

Campbell, Macleod, 26, 40, 196, 197. 

Canon, ‘‘ Hebrews” in the NT, xixf., 
Ixx. 

Carlyle, xxxvi. 

Carlyle, A. J., xii, xiv. 

Castellio, 37. 

Censer, the golden, I15. 

Chrysostom, Ixxiii, 2, 7, 31, 48, 70, 
153, 159, 179, 194, 216, 220, 240, 
242. 

“Christ,” Ixili, 14. 

Church, the, 4, 33, 39, 48. 

Cicero, 27, 106, 178, 210, etc. 

City of God, 170, 216. 

Clement of Alexandria, xv, 46, 47, 
125, 192, 206, 216, 217. 

Clement of Rome, xiii, xiv, xix, 
xxii, 8, 140, 165, 184, 189, 213. 
Clement, Second (homily of), xiv, 

XXviii, 236, etc. 
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Confidence, religious, 44, 48, 229. 

Contentment, 229. 

Conybeare, F. C., Ixxi, 200. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 37, 143, 154. 

Courage, 229. 

Covenant, Ideas of the, xxvf., xl, 
107-1:,.127; . 

Coverdale, 104, 142. 

Creation and Christ, 5, 6, 15, 23f., 
30, 159, 161 f. 

Cromwell, 73. 

Cronert, 61, 104, 178, 229. 

Crucifixion, 80, 197, 235. 

Cyprian, 75. 


Dante, 46, 160. 

Date of ‘‘ Hebrews,” xvi, xxi, 45. 

Davidson, A. B., xxxi, 2, 38, 56, 88, 
132,117 75 0o2, 108,212. 

Death, 35 f., 133. 

Delitzsch, 143. 

Demetrius, 245. 

Denney, James, liii, 6, 124, 139. 

Devil, the, 11, 34 f. 

Didache, the, 75, 113, 239. 

Diognetus, Epistle to, xxii, xlix, 232. 

Discipline, 64, 66, 67, 201 f. 

Dods, Marcus, 25, 125. 

Dryden, xlvi. 


Education, 199 f. 

Endurance, 85, 199 f., 210. 

Enoch, 165 f. 

Ephraem Syrus, Ixxi, 58. 

Epictetus, 35f., 71, 156, 193, 196, 
etc. 

Erasmus, xix, 79, 97, 236, 245. 

Esau, 81, 210f. 

Eschatology, xxxiii, xxxiv, liv, 4, 16, 
134, etc. 

Eucharist, xxxiii, 128, 234. 

Euripides, 56, 73, 81, 82, 83, 173. 

Eustathius, 2. 

Examples, 85, 193, 231. 

Ezra, Fourth book of, 12, 53, 213. 


Faith, xliiif., 50, 85, 157f., 160f. 3 
of Jesus, xliv, 33, 192f., 196. 

Fatherhood of God, xxxv, 30, 201 f. 

Fear, 35, 168, 179, 181. 

Field, Dr., 46, 171. 

Fire, metaphor of, 84, 150, 223. 

Fitch, Sir Joshua, 93. 

Fourth Gospel, xlix, 6, 7, 168. 

France, Anatole, xxiv, 

Friendship, 226. 

Fronto, 237. 
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Genitive absolute, the, Ixi, 110, 190. 
Gethsemane, 33, 39, 66, 198. 
Gideon, 185. 

Gilmour, James, 80. 

God, as creator, 51, 162 f. ; as Father, 
XXXV, 30; as Judge, liv, TSOt0; 
as transcendent, xxxvi. 

Goodrick, A. T., 61. 

Gosse, Edmund, XXX, 

Grace, 26 f. 


Greek fathers, interpretation of 
‘‘Hebrews” in, 26, 37, 48, 128, 
159, etc. 


Green, T. H., 211. 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 221. 
Gregory of Nyssa, 8. 
Grotius, 79. 

Grouping of MSS, Ixxii. 
Growth, 72 f. 


Habakkuk, 157 f. 

Haggai, 221. 

Hands, Laying on of, 75, 

Hardy, Thomas, 175. 

Harnack, 73, 148, 226. 

Heaven, 60. 

** Hebrews,” 
xv. 

** Heirship,” lili, 5 

Hellenistic Judaism, Ixiii, 18. 

Hermas, xiv, xviii, 217, etc. 

Herwerden, 51. 

Hickie, W. J., 19. 

Hicks, 22. 

Holtzmann, O., 233. 

Holzmeister, 3. 

Hope, 33, 44, 85, 98. 

Hort, 136, 232, 243. 

Hospitality, 224 f. 

Household of God, 42. 


meaning of the title, 


Image of God, the, 6. 

Impossible things, the four, 76. 

Individualism, 147. 

Infinitive, the epexegetic, 63; for other 
uses of the infinitive, see 35, 47, 
83, 96. 

Inns, 224 f. 

Inspiration, 22, 44, 150. 

Insubordination, 239. 

Intercession of saints and angels, 
xxxix, xli, 16, 100, 213. 

Isaac, 178. 

Isaiah, martyrdom of, 188, 189. 

Isidore, 128. 

Isokrates, lvi, lvii, 194, 204. 

Italy, xxi, 246f. 
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Jacob, 178. 

ebb; R..C., 224; 

Jephthah, 185. 

Jeremiah, xl, 107f., 139f., 188. 

Jerome, 26, 81, 166, 202, 239. 

Jesus, birth of, lii; death of, xxxiv f., 
xxxix, 27 f. ; human characteristics 
Of PxXXKVI5y X1tll f.5 OS, e TOM 1O2 tes 
names of, Ixiii; prayers of, 66; 
priesthood of, xxv f., 98 f. ; teach- 
ing of, 19; as Son, xxilif., xlf., 
11, 66f., 164, etc. 

Joseph, 178. 

Josephus, xxii, 130, 163, etc. 

Joshua, 43, 52, 183. 

Joy, 154; of Jesus, 14, 196. 

Jubilees, Book of, 91, 136, 170. 

Judaism, xxvif. 

Judith, 186. 

Junius, P., 17, 194, 215. 

Juristic terms, 87, 97, III, 127f., 
138. 

Justin Martyr, xiv, xlix, II, 33, 41, 
75, 99, 164, 239. 

Justinian, 5. 


Keble, 229. 

Kennedy, H. A. A., xl, lv, 123, 209. 
Kingdom of God, xxxiii. 

Kogel, Julius, xxvii. 

Kypke, x, 61, 203, 215, 222. 


Lactantius, 7, 42, 93. 

Lake, Kirsopp, Ixx. 

Latin Versions, lxix, 9I, 155, 171, 
182, 225. 

Law, the, 96f. 

Levitical priesthood, 94, 96. 

Libations, 119. 

Living God, the, 47, 54, 152. 

Logos, the, xxxiv, xlvii, xlix, 6, 54f. 

Loofs, 218. 

ss Lord,” liv, Ixiil. 

Love, xxxv, xxxvi, 82, 146f. 

Lucian, 20, 56, 212, etc. 

Lucretius, 36. 


Macalister, R. A. S., 122. 
Macaulay, xxx. 
Maccabean martyrs, 152, 
186f., 189, 192, 196. 
Maccabees, Fourth book of, 59, 176, 
192. 
ae Fie yl 
MacNeill, H., xliv. 
Marett, R. R., 123. 
Marriage, 226 f, 
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Martial metaphors, 15, 140, 198. 

Maximus of Tyre, 34, 53, 154, 156, 
195, 204. 

Mediation, 107. 

Melanchthon, xxi. 

Melchizedek, xxxiif., 90 f. 

Menander, 3, 7, 85. 

Ménégoz, xxi, 159. 

Merits of the fathers, xxxix, 229. 

Michael, 37, 100, 107, 185. 

Milk, metaphor from, 70 f. 

Miracles, 19 f. 

Mixed metaphors, 89. 

Money, 228 f. 

Montefiore, C. G., xxxvii, 77. 

Moses, 40f., 107, 216f. 

Moulton, J. H., 94, 136, 176, etc. 

Muratorian Canon, xv. 

Musonius Rufus, 35 ef passzm. 

Mystery-religions, li, 75, 148, 233. 

Mysticism, livf., 9, 170, 181, I9I, 
234. 


“Name,” 8. 

Nestorians, 26, 

Noah, 167 f. 

Nominative for vocative, 13, 138. 
Norden, 30. 

Novatians, xx. 


Oath of God, 86f., 99. 

Obedience of Jesus, 67 f. 

Odes of Solomon, 34, 147, 196, 207. 

Oecumenius, Ixxiv, 26, 74, 99, 128. 

Officials of the church, 230 f. 

Old Testament, use of, xvi, Ixii, 45, 
129, 215f., etc.; argument from 
silence of, 92. 

Optative mood, 243. 

Origen, on authorship of ‘‘ Hebrews,” 
xviiif.; on interpretation of, 25, 
70, 80, 81, 129, 131, 165, 176, 188. 


Parables of Jesus, 5, 50; Jewish, III. 
Paronomasia, 29, 66, 154, etc. 
Participles, use of, 32, 240. 

Patience, 157, 169f. 

Patria potestas, 203 f. 

Paul, and the authorship of 
“Hebrews,” xviii, xxix; and 
author of ‘* Hebrews,” xxxixf., 
SWiu, LO; 1S31 34, 12056055, 0107. 
216, etc. 

Paulinus of Nola, ror. 

Peace, 205 f., 242. 

Peake, A. S., 181, 235. 

Pearson, A. C., 133, 210. 
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People of God, the, xxxviii, 39, etc. 

Perdelwitz, xxvii, 244. 

Perfect tense, lix, 91, 94, etc. 

Persecution, 36, 153 f. 

Peter, First Epistle of, xv, xvii, 
xxxvi, lxiv, 36, 124, 175, etc. 

Pfleiderer, lii, 233. 

Philo, xxxiii, xxxv, xlix, Ixif., 4 e¢ 
passim. 

Philosophical ideas, xxxif., 106. 

Pilgrims, 174 f. 

Platonism, xxxi, 102, 152. 

Polykarp, 80. 

Praise, 33, 236. 

Prayer, 241. 

Pre-existence of Christ, 5 f. 

Prepositions, 4, 9, 17, 19, 29f., 45, 
635.06, ITO, 111,120, 120,mr 20) 
161. 

Present tense, use of the, xxii. 

Priesthood of Jesus, xxvf., xxxix fi, 
xliv f., etc. 

Priests, 95 f., 144. 

Primasius, 27, 136, 164. 

Prisoners, 154, 225. 

Promise, God’s, 85 f., 190 f. 

Prophets, the OT, 2 f. 

Psichari, 20. 

Purdy, Professor, xxvi f, 

Pythagoras, 71, 89. 


Quintilian, 71, 81, 231. 
Quotations from the LXX, Ixxii. 
Index III. 


See 


Rabbinical interpretations of the OT, 
7, 12, 32, 46, 52, 77, 81, etc. 

Radermacher, 53, 105, 128, 

Rahab, 184, 225. 

Ransom, 126, 

Reiske, J. J., 88, 125. 

Religion as worship, xlivf., 125. 

Rendall, F., 25. 

Repentance, 74; no second, 77f., 
2i2f. 

Resch, 72. 

Rest of God, the, 45 f. 

Resurrection of Jesus, xxxviiif., 237, 
242. 

Retribution, 46, 149. 

Reuss, 29, 42. 

Revelation, 2, 55. 

Reverence, xxxvi, 66. 

Reward, 167. 

Rhythm in style, lvif., 159, 209, etc. 

Riggenbach, 71, 218, 246, 

Ritschl, 39. 
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Sabatier, xxxii. 

Sacerdotal metaphors, 34, 60, 144, 
234 f. 

Sacrifice of Christ, xxxivf., xliif., 
POV lolitas O Mercia exo v tes 
nally PRY 

Samson, 185, 186. 

Schoettgen, 18, 52, 79. 

Schultz, 149. 

Scotty Lusky 6 XX K1, 73+ 

Scott, Sir Walter, 187. 

Sedulius Scotus, Ixxiv, 5, 182. 

Seeberg, 37, 38, 194, 219, 244. 

Selwyn, E. C., 215. 

Semitisms, Ixii. 

Seneca, 7, 36, 57, 60, 83, 106, 182, 
226, 245, 246. 

Septuagint, See Old Testament. 

Shakespeare, 22. 

Shame, xxii, 153, 180f., 197, 236. 

Simcox, W. H., Ixiv. 

DIN Om LO 20s O25 741175 120. 

Sinai, theophany at, 18, 214f. 

Sinlessness of Jesus, 32, 123f. 

Sins, unpardonable, 63, 79f., 148 f. 

Smith, W. Robertson, xv, xxxviii, 5, 
gf., 18, 34, 67. 

Son of Man, xlix, 23. 

Souter, A., xxi. 

Spirit, the human, 56; the Holy, 18, 
19, 20, 44, 75, 78f., 117, 151. 

Spitta, F., 3, 233. 

Starkie, 181. 

Stephen, speech of, Ixii, 18, 106. 

Stewart, H. L., 190. 

Stoicism, 30, 59, 69f., 72, 154, 182. 

Stuart, Moses, 25. 

Suetonius, 57, 99. 

Sufferings of Jesus, xxxviii, 1, 20f., 
27f., etc. ; of men, 28, 39. 

Sumerian religion, lii, 106, 

Symbolism, xlvi f. 

Sympathy of Jesus, 37f., 59f. 

Syriac versions, Ixxi, 36, etc. 


Tears of Jesus, 65. 

Temple, the Jewish, xvi, xxii. 

Temptation, 36, 59. 

Temptation of Jesus, the, 38f., 59. 

Tertullian, xvii, xviii, 75, 79, 165, 
166, 223, 235. 
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Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
xli, xlvii, ete. 

Textual problems, lix, Ixivf., 26f., 
OOf lOO fn 135) 171, Loo 105, 
214. 

Thekla, 229. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ixxiii, 26, 

Eb a Ixxiv, 35, 93, 145, 195, 
198. 

Theodotion, 10, 129. 

Theophylact, 87, 107, 128, 194, 216. 

Timotheus, 244. 

Tithes, 91 f. 

MObre yan Can cxlx, 

MUCKer wien Grene25> 

Tyndale, 13, 66, 82, 159. 


Union with Christ, livf., 32, 47. 
Unworldliness, 235. 
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